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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

property of Germany. But he indignantly declines and leaves for Paris, where he proposes to 
lay the facts before the editor of a widely circulated journal of chemistry and reap the fame that 



Chapter XII.— Nearing the South Pole. 

C UDDENLY a thunderous, deafening crash reverberated from the center of 
the Chemeia’s deck, and a bright red column of vivid fire shot past the 
side of the ship. At the same instant everything about them was wrapt in 
dense darkness, felt all the more on account of the glare of a moment before. 

The electric searchlight of the English man o’ war had been destroyed. 

For a moment the crew and the officers all thought the Chemeia had been 
struck by one of the enemy’s missiles—a large hole had been torn in the deck 
and a portion of the nearest cabin was blown away. When they realized 
that they themselves and their comrades were uninjured, they grasped the 
full meaning of all that had happened. 

“You can foire like an angel!’’ Kelly cried joyfully, but the one 
addressed spoke not. He laj* insensible and bleeding, near the torn and 
shattered cannon. 

The night gradually neared its end. 

All on board the Chemeia had retired for a few hours’ rest, so badly 
needed after the terrible strain they had been under. The danger from pur¬ 
suit and possible capture seemed averted for the time being. The second 
*TMs story began in the June issue of The Ahoosy. The two back numbers will be 
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mate had the watch, and slowly he paced his post on the commander’s 
bridge, keeping his weather eye on the search for danger, while the Spaniard 
Mendez had charge of the wheel, where he softly whistled a love song to 
while away the time. 

“ How is Szemsky ? ” Erik made haste to inquire, as soon as he appeared 
on deck. 

“ Shlaping loike a log, your excellency,” Kelly replied. “ Does not feel 
the shlightest pain ’xcept in wan shoulder where he was sthruck. But here 
is the rascal hi’self ! ” 

Szemsky actually turned out with the rest of the crew, looking very pale, 
it is true, hut otherwise all right. 

Erik stepped up to him and shook hands heartily. 

" Thanks, Szemsky, a thousand thanks ! ” he said to the calmly smiling 
Pole, “ and thanks to you all,” turning to the others of the crew ; ” you all 
proved your sterling qualities as men. ’' 

‘ ‘ His excellency—three cheers for his excellency ! Hip, hip—hurrah !' ’ 
Kelly cried, and willingly all hands joined. 

‘ ‘ And another cheer for Szemsky! ’ ’ Erik exclaimed enthusiastically, 
and again the cheer was given with a hearty vim. 

Eric ordered coffee served for himself and the ofhcers of the ship in the 
little weather cabin on the commander’s bridge, whence a free view could be 
had of the surrounding ocean. As far as the eye could reach, not a single 
sail, nor any smoke from steamers, could be discerned. 

” Well, captain,” Erik inquired, “where are we now?” 

“ Considering.the frightful speed at which we traveled, I presume that 
we must be about near Cape Horn,” Captain Alsloev replied. “ I have now 
laid the course of the ship more to the west, to avoid that part of the polar 
territory which reaches up to the sixty first degree, and I propose that we 
go by way of the coast of Victoria Hand direct to the south, where we will 
be perfectly safe. ’ ’ 

“Very good,” the first mate added; “that is also best, in my opinion, 
but—excuse me, if I ask—theu-^what ? ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Yes—what then ? ’ ’ the officers all repeated in chorus. 

No one replied, and Erik stared thoughtfully out upon the great, undnlat- 

^ Then suddenly the cabin entrance was darkened by the shadow of Erik’s 
young wife, who entered and was respectfully saluted by the officers. 

Erik explained to her in as few words as he could the problem with which 
they were confronted. 

“ We must in some manner or other get into communication with Europe,” 
she said. 

'' But how ? ’ ’ Captain Alsloev asked smilingly. ‘' In the southern lati¬ 
tudes there are neither post offices nor telegraph stations. ’ ’ 

“No—fortunately not, ” Junker rejoined, “ otherwise we would perhaps 
have visitors—unwelcome visitors on board, all too soon.” 

‘ ‘ Have we no possible chance of meeting some ship—a whaler, for in¬ 
stance ? ’ ’ the steward asked. 
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“ That is the idea,” Erik exclaimed joyfully. ‘‘We will bribe some 
whaler, and after swearing him to secrecy, have him deliver a packet to Pro¬ 
fessor Dulcis. We will then proceed further south to await results.” 

‘‘ Not a bad idea at all,” Alsloev remarked, ‘‘ but whether we will run 
across such a vessel, and whether the captain will agree to our proposition— 
that is the question. ’ ’ 

” Gold,” Jackson interposed, ‘‘ makes all things possible.” 

‘‘The time of year is also very favorable,” Smith suggested. ‘‘If we 
only do not meet too many and have some one of them betray us.” 

‘‘ Yes, there is no doubt but that ship is after us at this very moment,” 

‘‘And that miserable Petterson,” Smith continued, ‘‘if he was lucky 
enough to be taken on board of the man of war, undoubtedly made great 
haste to tell them all he knew.” 

‘ ‘ Bah, he knew nothing ; at the most, that we would sail south, and that 
is a word full of flexible meaning. Meantime we have gained enough head¬ 
way, and they will hardly pursue us to the pole. ’ ’ 

The day passed quietly and without any events that would cause alarm. 
About noon the captain made an observation of the sun and reported that 
the ship was then about 57 degrees south latitude and a little over 91 degrees 
west longitude, and therefore the conrse was laid more to the southwest by 
west. In the afternoon a sail was descried towards the northwest which only 
appeared a short time on the horizon and soon vanished. 

The Chemeia moved along rapidly, although its speed was nothing near 
that of the night before. Had this been kept up. Smith declared, they would 
have sailed around the earth in from ten to twelve days, provided the boiler 
did not explode. 

Meanwhile Erik was busily engaged in his cabin, writing a detailed report 
of his discovery for Professor Dulcis and similar reports for the principal 
scientific societies of the world. These were to be given, by the person to be 
engaged, to the different post offices in Europe. To be more secure Erik 
wrote the treatises in such intricate scientific language that only the greatest 
expert could understand what it was all about. 

New life, hope, and ambition had awakened in Erik. He charmed those 
around him by his frank, hearty .laugh, and the glad, happy look came back 

Days went by, and one morning when Erik, as was his custom, appeared 
early on deck with his wife, he noticed the captain looking' towards the east 
in an eager fashion through his glass. Erik stepped up to him quickly and 
gazed in the same direction. 

Far out, as far as it was possible to distinguish objects, land had been dis¬ 
covered. Clear and white as snow, the sharp edges of mountain chains were 
distinctly marked in the rising sun, which seemed to ascend noticeably slower 
than usual into the blue heavens. The glaring white light of large snow- 
fields dazzled the eyes, and the water along the coast was as a deep blue and as 
dear as a solution of copper. Millions of minute crystals had formed during 
the night in the rigging of the Chemeia and now glittered brilliantly. 
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“ Polar land ! ” Erik cried'out lustily. 

“ East evening, after sundown, we crossed the southern polar circle,” the 
captain replied, nodding to Erik, ' ‘ and now we are saUing to the day lasting 
half a year. The sun we can now see rising will, the nearer we approach south, 
appear gradually to remain still and only sink after five or six months. ’ ’ 

Erik peered thoughtfully before him. Gradually, as the eyes became ac¬ 
customed to the bright glare of the light, he noticed that the coast was sur¬ 
rounded by a belt of ice, miles in width, and that the sea was covered 
with countless icebergs. 

‘‘ We must consider it a wonderful thing that we got as far as we did, 
without feeling the cold or noticing the icebergs,” the captain continued; 

‘ ‘ we are now on the 67th degree latitude, and James Ross himself could not 
penetrate further than the 78th. Notwithstanding this it would be im¬ 
possible, even with a ship as stanch as the Chemeia, to break through the ice 
belt surrounding the land over yonder, and with every hour of our progress 

‘ ‘ Then the navigable water here is much more difficult to pa,ss through 
than that in the North Pole ? ” the young wife remarked inquiringly. 

” Yes and no,” the captain replied. “ Around the North Pole the sum¬ 
mer is comparatively warm and in the most favorable season any one can 
easily penetrate as far as the Both degree of latitude and sometimes still further, 
but to offset this the winters there are extremely severe and rigorous, and a 
ship surprised in that region by the coldest season is generally lost with all on 
board. Here in the South polar region the temperature is about the same 
all the year round, therefore the winter does not present so many dangers— 
the drift ice is the greatest, but to reach as near the pole as up north is im¬ 
possible, at least with a ship.” 

“ Oh, look,” the wife exclaimed; ‘‘ there’s a whale ! ” 

Sure enough, far out a great dark mass could be discerned plainly cutting 
rapidly through the sea and now and then shooting forth mighty columns of 
of water, like geysers, high up into the air. 

” Where are the whalers? ” Erik asked, turning to the captain. 

” As a rule they never come much further south than we now are,” was 
the reply, ‘ ‘ but considering this unusually mild weather and the remarkable 
absence of drift ice, it is possible that some of them have penetrated to still 
more southerly latitudes. If, however, we want to communicate with any 
of them, in my opinion it would be best not to proceed much farther. Our 
second mate. Junker, knows the seas hereabouts better than I do, and I sug¬ 
gest that we get his opinion. ’ ’ 

Consequently all the officers were called together in a ship’s council. 
Junker, who had served his time aboard a whaler, was of the positive opinion, 
that it would not be wise in any case to proceed farther south, and that if 
the ship cruised about in the vicinity, a whaler would, sooner or later, be* 
met. This was also the opinion of the other officers, and the decision 
reached was, that the Chemeia for the time being should keep between the 
66th and 67th degrees latitude, and that sharp watch was to be maintained 
day and night towards all points of the compass. 
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This was accordingly done. All day a man was posted in the bow with a 
telescope. Erik had completed his literary labors, and everything was ready 
for delivery. Days, however, passed monotonously and yet no whaler was 
discovered, although numberless whales could be seen' sporting in lively 
fashion around the ship. Junker swore to himself in his own way, that 
it was very inexplicable that nothing appeared, and Erik began to grow rest¬ 
less and fretful again. 

The nervous tension and impatience became greater with each day that 
passed. The entire crew took the deepest interest in the course affairs were 
taking; every one knew what was at stake. Once the uncertainty had been 
taken out of the objects of the cruise, it was a great pleasure to Erik to 
notice the excellent character of his men. They were all devoted to him 
body and soul, and there was not one who would not have risked his very 
life to attain the much sought object. 

Chaptbr XIII.—Thb Prbcious Messagk. 

One day Erik sat in his cabin, morose and discouraged, and revising his 
manuscripts for the hundredth time. Suddenly loud cries startled him. He 
hastened up the companionway to inquire the cause of the hubbub. 

Kelly stood at the starboard rail and roared out something, while'the bal¬ 
ance of the crew crowded around him. 

In the hope that he would at last see a ship, Erik quickly turned his 
eyes, but in vain—the seas were as bare and void of anything in the shape of 
a sail as before. 

“There ! There ! ” Kelly cried. 

‘' What ? Where ? ’ ’ exclaimed Peter. ‘ ‘ I don’t see anything. ’ ’ 

“ Idiot you ! " Kelly fairly screamed now, “don’t you see the whale?’’ 

At the same moment the entire crew broke forth in one loud cheer. 

“A harpoon ! ’’ 

It was true. Several hundred yards from the ship swam a huge whale— 
a harpoon stuck in his body. 

“ He’s drifted from the south,-’’ the captain told them, “andprovided he 

a few points in that direction. The navigable waters there are very much 
more limited than here, on account of the pack ice, so that he cannot escape 
us, if we keep our eyes open.” 

The Chemeia accordingly had her nose pointed towards the south, and 
early that afternoon the lookout reported a vessel in sight—news at which 
the entire crew clambered hastily on deck. 

The captain, a young Southerner, tanned to a dark brown by tropical 
suns, appeared on the deck of his vessel, and to the question as to whether 
' he was the owner he replied in the afSrmative. He also agreed willingly to 
come aboard the Chemeia. 

Erik received him in his cabin, in the presence of his wife, Captain 
Alsloev, and the two mates, and asked him, rather bluntly, whether he would 
sell the ship Esperanza and agree to undertake a certain mission. 
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The strange captain thoughtfully stroked his beard. He declared then 
that their luck in whaling had been unusually good that year, and unless 
the compensation was very liberal he could not think of a proposition which 
would put an end to his trip. Besides, his crew, to a man, had each his share 
in the proceeds and they would ask for indemnity. 

Krik replied that the price was a matter of indifference do him. He would 
willingly pay twenty thousand pounds sterling for the ship and give each 
one of the crew several hundred pounds as indemnity. 

The captain of the Esperanza looked at the speaker in surprise, not to 
say dismay. His eyes wandered over the entire cabin with its ceilings heavily 
decorated in pure gold, and at the priceless hand carvings of the woodwork. 

"Twenty thousand pounds is a good price,” he frankly confessed, “ and 
I would not hesitate a moment to sell my ship, but I must have a talk with 
my people first of all, although I have no doubt but what they will be agree¬ 
able. Then, naturally, I wish to know what the mission is of which you 
spoke—for, I can easily imagine,” and he smiled slyly, “that yon are not 
paying such a prfce for nothing. ’ ’ 

As Erik did not immediately reply. Captain Alsloev hastened to say: 

‘' Our only object is to communicate with Europe, but it must be done with 
the greatest secrecy. The facts are these : We are now engaged in a cruise 
for scientific purposes, which for political reasons must remain a secret. It 
is our intention to proceed still further south, where all conmunication with 
the world will cease, and therefore it is of the greatest importance for ns to 
have certain letters and private reports sent to Europe. You will most likely 
be spoken on your trip home by some man of war or other naval vessel, and 
asked whether you have seen anything of us ; that, of course, you must deny. 
More than that we cannot say.” 

“ I am perfectly well satisfied with your explanation,” the American re¬ 
plied. " I will now return to my ship and in half an hour yoa shall have the 
decision. ’ ’ 

He rose and retired from the cabin with a low bow. 

Those remaining behind continued the discussion. Would it be wise to 
intrust the correspondence to a total stranger? Suppose he thoughtlessly 
spoke of the matter to some enemy ? 

“ It would be better to send a reliable man along,” Junker remarked, 
"and give him orders to carry the letters to their place of destination.” 

" Szemsky would be the right man,” Smith suggested. 

This proposition was generally approved. Szemsky, every one knew, 
could be trusted, and Junker was therefore at once sent after him. 

"lam prepared to execute your orders, and I feel proud of your confi¬ 
dence in me,” he said, when informed of what was desired of him. 

Soon all arrangements were satisfactorily made. The' crew of the 
Esperanza were very happy at earning such a large sum of money with so 
little labor, and Erik also was much pleased to feel that the matter was under 
the care of as trustworthy a man as Szemsky. 

Several hours were occupied in making preparations for the trip. Szemsky 
was plentifully supplied with clothing of various kinds, so that he could use a 
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number of disguises. Mueller, an experienced shoemaker, assumed the task 
of sewing the letters inside a pair of long leather boots so that no one could 
find them. Szemsky W'as then presented with one hundred thousand pounds 
in Bank of England notes, all above expenses to be tor himself. 

The Esperanza set sail and took a northerly course, while Szemsky stood 
at the helmsman’s side, waving a last greeting. 

Captain Alsloev gave orders to fire three shots from the cannon as parting 
salutes; then the Chemeia also resumed her journey—in an opposite direction. 

“ Now for the south,” Alsloev said to Erik, as they stood on the bridge. 

'' Yes, go as far as the pole if we can reach there,” Erik replied. ” Our 
only aim now is to attain a haven of security. ’ ’ 

“ Then we must be prepared to be frozen in and ice bound for six months 
or so,” the captain said. 

' ‘ So much the better. We will remain at the pole one year, and will 
then turn about to see how the world has changed in the mean time.” 

Rapidly the Chemeia shot through the waves. The distance between the 
two vessels was already so great that the Esperanza seemed only to be a speck 
on the distant horizon. Ice floes began to drift past the ship, which, how¬ 
ever, easily cut its way through them with her sharp steel prow. In the dis¬ 
tance, mountains of snow of high altitude glimmered and large icebergs 
glittered in the bright, blinding glare of the sunlight. 

Calmly and joyfully the Chemeia sailed on towards the polar .summer. 


Chaptbr XIV.— At ths End of a Year. 

“Ready!” Kelly called out, and with Brown, Calandro, and Peter, 
hastened back to the ship. More than a nautical mile off, they had, with the 
aid of red hot iron bars, melted deep holes in the ice, which they filled with 
a mixture of powder and dynamite. In this manner the Chemeia had pene¬ 
trated through the ice quite a stretch during the last few weeks towards the 

Erik and his wife stood on the bridge looking toward the south, where 
one year of their lives had been passed in long needed, and therefore doubly 
welcome, rest and peace. The sun which had risen three months ago threw 
its bright rays over the immense, immeasurable ice fields which had again 
frozen solidly behind them, closing the path of water they had opened when 
they left the quiet, clear polar sea to return to the great, restless world 
which so irresistibly drew them back again. 

“ How do you think matters there are now? ” Erik asked thoughtfully. 
“With each foot that we approach nearer the old world, I feel myself to be 
more and more restless. Has everthing gone as was planned ? Did Szem¬ 
sky arrive safely and does the world know the great secret ? I can find no 
peace until I ascertain the true facts.” 

“ It is the same with me,” his wife replied. “ I cannot find sleep when I 
think that perhaps we must resume the old restless life. Oh, Erik, how happy 
we have been this last year I It was so peaceful and beautiful on the quiet 
islands, where the air was so pure and sweet. How grand it was in the 
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woods of dwarf trees when the aurora australis flashed in the skies and the 
sea lay before us, smooth as a mirror ! Not one sound stirred the peace, 
not a. bird sang; the rare polar fish and the dumb seals were the only living 
beings besides our party. At such times one is so seriously impressed—it 
carries one so far from all thoughts of strife. We shall never forget the 
country we ought never have left. ’ ’ 

' ‘ You are right, but we had to leave. Remember we return with a second 
great discovery—that of the uninhabited islands of the polar regions, where 
never before human foot has touched. What else has fate ordained me for ? 
I feel I am one of the few selected by it as men of destiny. Keep up your 
courage, dear wife ; we must go onward, no matter by which circuitous route 
we reach our goal. We must never despair.” 

The open sea ! 

A hoarse shout of joy from the entire crew greeted the narrow strip of 
blue, shimmering iax on the horizon. The ice now became so thin that the 
Chemeia could easily cut her way through with her sharp prow. A few days 
later they saw the sun sink for the first time since they had left civilized re¬ 
gions. The night, or rather the twilight, lasted only half an hour, but it was 
nevertheless proof that they were much farther north. 

They intended to stop at Montevideo, to take in a new supply of coal and 
food. From South America they would proceed direct to Europe. 

A few minutes south of the polar circle the first whaler appeared. The 
Chemeia sounded her whistle and lay to, while the crew waved their caps. 

” Have you potatoes ? ” was Kelly’s first question. He was an Irishman, 
and had missed these vegetables more than the others. 

‘ ‘ What do you wish ? ’ ’ came back from the strange ship. 

It was an Argentine vessel, and Calandro had to be called to act as 

“ Have you potatoes ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes,” they replied ; ” some.” 

" Ask them how much a bushel,” Kelly suggested. 

‘ ‘ How much a bushel ? ’ ’ Calandro called over. 

‘ ‘ Ten pounds sterling. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Great Scott! ’ ’ Kelly exclaimed. ‘ ‘ Are they insane ? ” ' ‘ Ten pounds ! 
Two hundred reichsmark ! ’ ’ Mueller mumbled. ‘ ‘ Hundred and eighty 
kronen for a bushel of potatoes ! ” Peter said, and laughed loudly. 

Erik now appeared and showed great excitement. 

‘ ‘ Ask them whether that is the regular price now, and whether all other 
articles have risen as much.” 

Calandro obeyed. 

Ten pounds sterling was very cheap, they said, and that was the only 
thing poor people could afford ; everything was much dearer. The world had 
become so flooded with money during the last year that its value had sunk 
to zero. Gold had no worth, while real estate, on the other hand, had 
bounded to enormous heights. All, all was due to the cursed Englishmen 
who were sending a perfect deluge of gold into the world. No one could sur- 
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mise how it was done. The English navy was the largest in the world, 
larger than those of all other nations combined, and they did as they pleased 
—no other country dared oppose them. Russia had lost nearly all her 
Asiatic possessions to England, and Germany its African colonies. China 
had been conquered and was an English province, and it was expected that 
the same fate would soon meet every other country on the globe. 

Erik turned ghastly white. The news stunned him. 

'' One more question, ’ ’ he tremblingly said. ‘ ‘ Ask them where England 
got all the gold.” 

‘' Who knows ? ’ ’ the Argentinian replied. ' ‘ There is no Parliament 
now. The English government takes the money out of the clouds, without 
taxes or budgets. They say they make their own gold. This is probably 
only talk. Others say they discovered a hill of solid gold in the heart of 
Africa, higher than Chimborazo, and that, very likely, is also a fake. Do you 

Erik purchased several bushels, and the sun was near the sea’s edge when 
the ships parted. Far on the horizon a dark, oblong mass appeared and 
approached with great rapidity ; it was too symmetrical and sharp edged for a 
cloud bank, while it seemed too enormous to be a vessel. 

'' What in the mischief is that in the northwest ? ’ ’ Captain Alsloev 
exclaimed. 

The entire crew echoed his cry. 

"Ask the whaler, before he gets too far off—hurry !” Kelly called out to 
Calandro. 

He formed a trumpet with his hands and called the question over to the 
South American, which had gained quite some headway. 

” An English man o’ war,” the reply came back. 

Consternation and fear spread over the features of all on board when 
Calandro had translated the reply. 

” Then our friend, the Englishman, has grown wonderfully since we shot 
him in the eye,” Kelly remarked. 

Erik and the captain whispered together hurriedly, while the men looked 
towards the vessel with frowning faces. 

The sun sank and the darkness became denser. The Chemeia changed 
her course and attempted to escape towards the east. But suddenly the black 
monster also changed her course and steamed in the same direction. It 
appeared to be under full steam and approached almost faster than a hurri¬ 
cane, and yet there was no smoke visible. 

' ‘ They use electricity, ’ ’ Alsloev whispered to Erik. 

“Yes, I see,” Erik replied, with compressed lips. 

Suddenly the water on the starboard side of the Chemeia began churning 
ominously. A queer object like a double cylinder came up to the ship with 
incredible speed. It was about twenty yards long and one third as broad. 
Slowly it bobbed up and down, still approaching, gently touched the side of 
the ship, and then ran with such force against the platinized steel plates of 
the bow that it seemed as if the ship was to be destroyed. The crew uttered 
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From this moment on the Chemeia obeyed neither rudder nor propeller. 
As though she were glued to the double cylinder, she was irresistibly drawn 
towards the English man o’ war, which now directed a blinding electric 
searchlight on the doomed ship. 

“They have captured us with an electro magnet! ” Alsloev exclaimed. 
“We are lost !’’ 

Erik said nothing. He stared defiantly at the colossus, the railing of 
which seemed to be as high over the surface of the water as the top of a 
church steeple. 

When they reached the side of the monster ship a windlass creaked, and 
an officer who had descended ordered every one, without exception, to appear 
on board of the war vessel. 

Silently all obeyed, stepping on the platform sullenly in groups of four. 

When they had reached the deck a small man, clad in a gorgeous uniform, 
approached and asked, ' ‘ Who is the owner of that vessel ? ’ ’ 

Erik stepped forward. 

‘ ‘ Is your name Poulsen ? ’ ’ 

“Yes, my name is Erik Poulsen,” he replied, and looked at the officer 
scornfully. 

‘' In the name of his majesty the Emperor of England, I declare you my 
prisoner ! ” 


Chaptbr XV.— England’s “Insanb” Prisonbrs. 

“ Where have you placed the new patient? ” asked Dr. Richardson, the 
chief physician of the State Insane Asylum. 

“ In No. 5, doctor,” replied the orderly. 

‘ ‘ That will not do, ’ ’ the chief rejoined. “ He is a very dangerous patient, 
whom you must not lose sight of for one moment, and in no case allow him 
to come in contact with the other patients. You must take him to No. 13 
and guard him carefully when he walks in the courtyard or I shall hold you 
strictly accountable. ’ ’ 

“ Very well, chief ; No. 13 then,” the orderly said, and vanished. 

“ Out here ! ” he called to Erik. “ Here ! ” 

Erik rose and measured the man with a look of utter scorn and dis¬ 
dain. 

“ Do you really believe I am insane? ” he asked. “ If you do you are 
awfully mistaken,” he added, when no reply came. 

‘ ‘ They all say that, ’ ’ the orderly growled. ‘' No more dillydallying 
now. Out-Isay!” 

He pushed Erik before him towards the stairs until they reached the 
upper floor. There he shoved Erik into a cell and locked the door. 

Erik found himself alone in a small room with padded walls and a bench 
having rounded corners. There was a small window, placed high up on the 
wall and secured with strong iron bars, and the breaking of the surf on the 
rocks told Erik that he was in a cell facing the ocean. 

With a deep sigh he sat on the bench and rested his head in his hands. 
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This, then, was the end of it all! The threat which the President of the 
French republic had hinted was realized. 

While he was incarcerated here—of course for life—or until he was old 
and gray and perhaps really crazy, a nation profited by his discovery and 
subjugated all other nations ; in fact, placed the entire world under it as 
vassals. That was enough to set him crazy. Had the discovery only re¬ 
mained his property—his very own—then he could still have hoped. But 

Slowly he rose and began pacing up and down his cell, like an imprisoned 
lion. He raised himself on tiptoe and tried to get a glimpse of the sea, but 
it was futile. Only a small piece of the westerly sky, reddened by the sink¬ 
ing sun, could be seen, and he sank back discouraged on the bench once 

“ He is a monomaniac and imagines he can make gold,” the orderly 
explained to some one in the hall. 

A short time afterwards, the second physician, a young man whose frank, 
friendly face would inspire confidence in anyone, entered the cell, felt Erik’s 
pulse and examined him critically. 

‘' Do you really believe me insane ? ’ ’ Erik inquired earnestly as he looked 
the doctor squarely in the eye. 

“Not a bit of it! ” the latter replied. “ You are only a little nervous 
and excited. You need proper treatment—a few shower baths; then you’ll 
be all right again.” 

“ I have been confined here because I claimed I could make gold,” Erik 
ventured, to test the physician. “ How now, if it were really true that I 
had made this discovery ? As a physician yon surely must have sufficient 
knowledge of chemistry not to deny the possibility of such a discovery ? ’ ’ 

‘' I must confess that my knowledge of chemistry is limited to pharma¬ 
cology, and therefore I cannot form an opinion. Keep yourself very quiet 
for a while, try to get some sleep ; read a little. I brought you a few illus¬ 
trated newspapers to look through and pass time pleasantly. I will see you 
again tomorrow. Until then, good by.” 

Before Erik could say any more the door had closed on the doctor. That 
visit appeared to him like a ray of light in Stygian darkness. The physician 
seemed to be honest, and surely would not deny it if he knew Erik was not 
insane. Shower baths ! The doctor certainly meant that. Erik determined 
to test him further at his next visit. 

Time passed slowly. Twice each day Erik was led forth into an open 
courtyard for exercise under the watchful eye of a keeper. The shower 
bath followed, and then confinement in his cell. The young doctor saw him 
daily for a week and the little chats with his patient grew more interesting 
and longer, until finally Erik was gladdened by noticing that the physician 
seemed to be worried and nonplussed as to what to think of his mental 
condition. 

One day he intimated that he would ask the chief physician to grant Erik 
the freedom of the prison corridors and rooms. The next day and day after, 
however, he did not appear. The fourth day the chief physician appeared 
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and glanced casually at Erik. That was the last medical visit, and thereafter 
only the keeper came into contact with him. 

Months passed ; autumn, winter, and spring followed each other and Erik 
fell into a condition of mental apathy from sheer monotony. Thinking was 
of no benefit, he found ; his fate was sealed apparently ; he was buried alive. 

What had become of the others—of his wife? Where was she? Where 

was his faithful crew? Were they free or-? He dared not think 

further. 

At first he harbored thoughts of escape, but the massive granite walls and 
solid iron bars at the windows, the sea rushing against the side of the 
asylum, and the lynx eyed guard—all this destroyed his hopes. One 
refuge remained for him—he dwelt in the laud of his imagination—where 
in his youth he had spent many hours in happy dreams of ambition; 
there he found freedom from his excruciating, horrible thoughts over the 
reality. 

All day he heard distant screaming, shouting, and laughing emanating 
from the other cells ; it made him shudder. He never saw the other inmates 
except perhaps through a grated window or door. Very rarely he met a 
keeper returning with some lunatic from his exercise. 

This rare occurrence happened again one day, early in June. On going 
out, Erik met a keeper followed by a prisoner in the asylum garb, who held 
his head low. Erik could not see his features until one step away, and then 
the man suddenly raised his head—their eyes met and both trembled violently 
under the unexpected shock of re::ognition. 

It was Szemsky ! 

Their first involuntary impulse was to call loudly to each other, but 
thanks to their presence of mind neither betrayed the other. As they passed 
Szemsky surreptitiously made a sign with his index finger, indicating a ques¬ 
tion. Erik, whose nerves quivered with the intense strain and the terrible 
import of that moment, so fraught with meaning for both, understood 
Szemsky’s meaning, and behind the keeper’s back made a motion as though 
writing in the air the number “13.” 

Had Szemsky seen and understood ? 

When Erik reached his cell he sank on his couch and lay in awful 
suspense, deeply in thought. 

What result would come from the recognition between Szemsky and him¬ 
self ? Would it open the way to freedom ? Probably not. Perhaps Szemsky 
was not so closely confined and guarded as Erik, and yet—the hopes that 
seemed newly born in his breast soon died again. 

Where was Szemsky? Perhaps in another wing of the building. Of 
what benefit would it be for him to know the number of Erik’s cell ? The 
more he thought of the matter, the more he became convinced that his posi¬ 
tion was not one whit the better. 

He paced his cell restlessly once more, now and then casting a sad glance 
at the high, grated window. Outside the foam crested breakers sang their 
eternal song of the sea—of life—of freedom; inside the cell, life imprison- 
ment—a living death ! 
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See ! What was that at the window ? A bird ? No, only a small piece 
of white paper, carried there by the wind and clinging to the iron bars. Such 
a small incident was an event in Erik’s life. Strange how it clung there ! 
Soon it would blow away again. 

Erik looked at it closer. It did not appear as though it would leave the 
window ; it seemed to rise a short distance, fly outward, and then return to 
the same place ! How strange ! Erik stepped close to discover the cause. 

Good heavens ! What was it ? The paper was suspended by a thread. 
No one but Szemsky could have done that! 

Erik tried desperately to secure the paper. Impossible !. He could just 
touch the iron bars with his finger tips., He could not reach out. What 
waS"to be done ? The blood throbbed and hammered in his temples; he 
looked around the cell in agony to find something to stand on. The bench 
was fastened securely to the wall. 

Suddenly an idea flashed through his mind. He slipped softly to the 
cell door to see whether he was observed and looked through the wicket. 
No one was in the corridor. Erik took off his clothing, rapidly formed a 
cushion on the floor near the window, and stood thereon. Once—twice—he 
reached and failed—the wind sent the paper fluttering from his eager grasp ; 
but at last he had it. He untied it and fastened the end of the thread to the 
grating ready for his reply. He dressed hastily and devoured the precious 
message with his eyes ; 

“Treachery! Petterson captured by the British. Betters taken from 
me. Am employed as assistant in the medicine shop. Answer—quick ! ’ ’ 

Reply I How could he do so ? He had nothing with which to write. 
Szemsky must furnish him material with this. But how was he to send the 
first message ? 

A story of a prisoner who allowed the nail on his index finger to grow 
and then cut it into the shape of a pen came to Erik’s mind. And ink? 
Blood would do for that. He now had a better idea. Rapidly he bit off a 
sharp piece of one of his finger nails, and in the paper sent by Szemsky punc¬ 
tured holes enough to form the words ‘ ‘ Send me pencil and paper. ’ ’ 

He again quickly disrobed, formed a cushion of his clothing as before, 
and then standing thereon, fastened the paper to the thread. 

Erik tried to sleep, but could not from excitement. He slumbered uneasily 
for but a few moments at a time, and in his feverish dreams the little message, 
suspended in the air, played pranks on him. Shortly before dawn he sank 
into a restless .sleep. 

Bright daylight permeated every corner of the cell when Erik awoke. He 
looked towards the window : the paper was gone and in its place hung a 
small packet. In a moment he had drawn it into the cell and opened it. A 
short piece of pencil, a few strips of paper, and this message were inside : 

‘ ‘ Could not reply before. Had to attend to press in medicine room ; people 
are watching.me ; I can walk alone in the corridors ; not outside. Tried to 
reach your door; could not. Guard is there. Flight impossible. Cliffs 
all around us. Only exit through the large gateway, which is always guarded. 
Sz.” 
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Erik was obliged to wait with his reply, as the keeper washable to appear 
at any moment. He hid his supply of paper between the floor and wall 
padding, where it was safe from discovery. While exercising later in the 
courtyard, he looked for Szemsky, but could not see him. Perhaps he avoided 
meeting him intentionally for fear of betrayal and thus destroying their 
slender chances of escape. 

Erik found opportunity after breakfast to reply to Szemsky’s note and 
immediately sent the letter up by the thread. Half an hour later a new 
message dangled before the cell window, and this was repeated several times. 

The subject of the letters was principally the location of the various divis¬ 
ions of the institution, the habits of those within it, and like matters, with 
a view to assisting in their escape. Szemsky maintained that the only means 
of exit was by the large gateway, as from there only a road led down to the 
shore, while everywhere else jagged rocks and cliffs rose almost perpendicu¬ 
larly from the sea. Besides, all the windows faced the sea, and were so 
small that an ordinary man could not squeeze through even were there no 
bars. Over the large doorway the storeroom was located, in the floor of 
which was a trap door, through which the supplies for the asylum were 
hoisted by means of a crane. Szemsky knew that this trap door was un¬ 
locked and never bolted. It would be easily opened. Their descent was 
possible by means of a rope and tackle. Then the worst difflculty of all had 
to be faced—the large gateway. 

This was always kept carefully closed by means of a strong combination 
lock. To overpovrer the guard would be an easy matter, but the combina¬ 
tion ? Their only hope lay in forcing the guard to disclose it or to open the 
gate himself. If they failed in their first attempt at escape all hope must be 
abandoned forever. 

Szemsky spoke of several men who had made efforts to gain their liberty 
and were afterwards captured and walled in in their cells alive to starve. 
Therefore to flee was taking their lives in their hands. Even should they 
reach the outside of the prison successfully, how were they to leave the 
island? They must take their chances and rely on the help of Providence. 

Szemsky had no difficulty in leaving his cell. He stood well with the 
keepers, who considered him a harmless case, and he was therefore permitted 
to assist them in their work. His celt door was only bolted at night from 
the outside and that bolt he could easily throw back by means of a long nail 
which he had hidden in his cell without the knowledge of the keepers. But 
Erik—how was he to get out ? His cell was not only bolted, but locked as 
well. Only one chance remained. Szemsky must take the keys from the 
guard in the corridor where Erik's cell was located on the night when the 
escape was attempted. 

Erik had formed a plan of his own to further the matter. He had noticed 
that the keeper who was placed on duty Friday evenings was very fond of 
beer, and that every time Erik left part of his beer, given him each day for 
supper, the keeper promptly drained the mug to the bottom. If Szemsky 
could smuggle down a small quantity of morphine, or, better yet, chloral, from 
the medicine room, then the worst difficulty was overcome. 
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On a Thursday, early in July, when the exchange of letters had been car¬ 
ried on about one month, Erik sent the following message to Szemsky : 

“ Friday night, i A. M. Send me a few grains of chloral hydrate, and, 
if possible, a vial of chloroform. Courage, friend ! Provide yourself also 
with chloroform.” 


Chapter XVI.— The Expeosion. 

Friday evening ! Erik ate his supper, closely observed by his keeper, 
who glanced with longing eyes at the beer mug. 

Would he never go ? Yes, at last he stepped outside a few moments. 

Quick as lightning, Erik drew forth from its hiding place behind the wall 
padding a small paper package, and from it dropped several grains of a 
colorless .crystal into his mug, where they immediately dissolved. 

‘‘Good ! ” he thought. ‘‘ Glad I got chloral; he will never taste nor 
smell that. Morphine would have tickled his nostrils.” 

A moment later the keeper returned. His eyes brightened with joy when 
he noticed that the mug was still half full of beer. He immediately placed 
it to his lips and drained it off at one draught. He tottered out of the cell 
with the plate and the mug in his hand, locking the cell door behind him. 
Erik ran to the little wicket, and saw him stagger, fumble around in the air 
with the hand in which he held the mug and plate, then suddenly make 
tracks for a settee in a window niche on the opposite side of the corridor, 
where his head fell over on his arms, and he lay in helpless stupor. 

Erik remained there with eyes riveted to the opening, listening and watch¬ 
ing. Suppose some one came and discovered the sleeping keeper ? At each 
sound he shrank together. No one appeared, however, and the chloral did 


‘‘Less than the maximum dose he certainly did not get,” Erik mumbled 
to himself. ‘ ‘ I only hope he will not snore too loud. ’ ’ 

The clock in the tower struck twelve. The half hour struck, then one 
in the morning. But not a sound in the corridor—what was that ? Did the 
clock strike again ? Half past one ! And no Szemsky ! Nothing—not a sus¬ 
picion of an approaching step—it was awful ! Finally and Szemsky at last ! 

A subdued exclamation and a hearty handshake followed, and Szemsky, 
by a sign, commanded silence. 

Noiselessly, like Indians on the warpath, both now crept in their stock¬ 
ing feet along the corridor, up the steps near by, to the next floor, where 
was located the storeroom. Pst! A guard walks with heavy step—a strong, 
broad shouldered giant. Will their plan succeed ? 

Szemsky motioned silently to Erik to remain standing where he was ; 
then took a sponge from his pocket, uncorked a small vial and a sweet 
pungent odor permeated the atmosphere. 

Szemsky saturated the sponge and watched the guard for a favorable 
moment for attack. He approached them and then turned around without 
having noticed them. He came and turned again—now !—his back was 
towards them. 
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With one wild leap Szemsky sprang on him. A short, sharp struggle 
followed, then feeble resistance and faint moaning—the chloroform had 
done its work. The keeper tried faintly to tear the sponge from his nose— 
it seemed for a moment as though he would succeed, but suddenly, strong 
giant though he was, he sank back helpless. Szemsky caught him and care¬ 
fully laid him at full length on the dark side of the corridor floor. He pressed 
the sponge over the fellow’s nose and signaled to Erik to proceed. 

Suddenly both were startled by a sound. The keeper whom Erik had 
stupefied began singing a lively, ribald song, from the London streets. 
Louder and louder his voice rose on the still night air, awakening the crazy 
inmates one by one. Very soon he was accompanied by a chorus of crazy 
voices until pandemonium reigned. Erik was the first to regain his courage, 
and explained in a whisper to Szemsky that it was not unusual for people in 
such a stupor to begin singing. 

The stupefied keeper sang louder and louder each moment. From one 
tune he went to another, until it seemed as though the full program of a low 
class music hall was to be rendered. 

At last ! They had reached the storeroom. Once inside, Erik bolted the 
door, which luckily they had found open. 

Day began dawning, and they could indistinctly see objects about them. 
There, before them, was the trap door. Szemsky lifted the cover with all 
his strength. Thank God ! It was not bolted. Time was precious. The 
drunken keeper and his chorus of lunatics still howled madly and must soon 
attract the night guard. Szemsky was the first to descend into the well or 
dark opening. Erik was just about following him, when Szemsky clambered 
back hastily, all out of breath, and panted excitedly ; 

‘ ‘ Back ! The keeper of the gateway is not there ! We cannot open the 
door ourselves ; we must get back to our cells quickly, before we are discov¬ 
ered ! They must not know that we ever left. ’ ’ 

In desperation both sat there pondering over a means of escape. Szemsky 
stared before him vacantly in mute despair. Soon their captors would be 
upon them and then—they would be walled in alive ! 

Erik looked about him, dazed and bewildered. What was to be done ? 
Helplessly he glanced at the objects around him—nothing but sacks, cases, 
carboys of acid for the drug department and several iron cylinders containing 
fluid carbonic acid. 

Absent mindedly he gazed at the labels on the various casks and bales, 
' when suddenly he sprang to his feet. 

“Szemsky!” he cried, roughly shaking his comrade by the shoulder, 
“ I'have it I—we will burst the gate open with a blast! ” 

' ‘ Burst ? Blast ? ’ ’ Szemsky repeated mechanically. 

"Yes I—Quick I ’ ’ Erik now commanded. ‘ ‘ Here—glycerin—there—is 
a carboy of nitric acid ; we will make enough nitroglycerin to blow in the 
whole place I ’ ’ 

“ Nitroglycerin ! ” Szemsky ejaculated, and shuddered. 

“ Empty this jar on the floor I ” Erik continued nervously. “ It is only 
distilled water. Here is nitric acid and there glycerin and phosphoric acid. 
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Fill the jar half full, but be careful; it means life or death. Pour in only a 
small quantity at a time and watch it; the acid must cool before we pour on 
the glycerin. Roll one of those carbonic acid cylinders over here ! ” 

In a few moments a dangerous quantity of nitroglycerin was prepared, and 
Erik looked around him for a suitable receptacle. His eyes fell on one of the 
cast iron jugs used for shipping quicksilver. It was empty, and hastily, 
though carefully, the thickly flowing nitroglycerin mixture was poured in. 

“Now,” Erik directed, “we must freeze the stuff, otherwise it will not 
explode when we drop it. That will not take much time—the fluid carbonic 
acid win congeal the nitroglycerin in a few seconds.' ’ 

Quickly he .opened the faucet of the carbonic acid cylinder and imme¬ 
diately the chalky white carbonic acid flowed over the iron jug containing 
the nitroglycerin, where it formed a flaky, snow-like substance. 

‘ ‘ Good ! ’ ’ Erik chuckled. ‘ ‘ Now to fasten the bomb to the block and 
tackle and then—to drop it down below. Stop ! Not yet; we will also be 
blown to atoms. We must attach a long rope so we can go to some distance. 
When we are at the other end of the corridor we will raise and then drop it. ’ ’ 

Szemsky found a long, sound rope, strong enough to draw up the heavy 
iron bomb without breaking. This was run through the pulley, one end 
fastened to the charge of nitroglycerin, and with the other end in Szemsky’s 
hand, both quickly left the storeroom and hastened towards the end of the 
corridor, playing out the rope as they went. 

The keeper still sang his maudlin song. A quarter—perhaps half an hour 
had elapsed since he was drugged—but what did Erik and his comrade care 
about time now ? They had reached the center of the long corridor and the 
end of the rope Szemsky held, both at the same time, when Szemsky pointed 
ahead of him, ghastly pale. Ten men of the night guard approached, 
attracted by the noisy singing of the unconscious keeper and his crazy chorus. 
They immediately espied the fugitives and made a concerted rush at them. 

‘ ‘ Lost! ’ ’ Szemsky groaned and tottered back, his hands pressing his 
feverish temples: 

‘ ‘ Let go the rope ! ’ ’ Erik roared, and unconsciously Szemsky obeyed. 

That instant a blinding flash of fire poured into every window facing that 
side and turned the growing dusk into a frightful glare. An awful, deafen¬ 
ing crash followed simultaneously, and the terrible shock threw both fugi¬ 
tives violently to the ground. The massive building shook and tottered— 
the ceilings fell with a deafening roar, and a blinding white dust almost suffo¬ 
cated every living being in the doomed place. 

In every corner the huge structure quaked and trembled; the floors 
rocked like the deck of a vessel at sea—in a storm. The cell doors, barred 
and locked, were all burst open, and in a stream the mad prisoners rushed 
out. Another crash—another shock—and a perfect rain of falling masonry 
followed. Hark ! The drunken keeper still sings his weird song undis¬ 
turbed. 

Both fugitives sank down, unconscious. 

Otto M. Moeller. 
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Astounding consequences arising from the discovery of a chemist—Terror of the governments 
to whom unlimited gold meant destruction—The extraordinary lengths 
to which Erik Poulsen was driven to maintain 
his independence. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED, 

eiing how to make gold. He is anxious to publish the formula to the world, but his government 

property of Germany. But he indignantly declines and leaves for Paris, where he proposes to 
lay the facts before the editor of a widely circulated-journal of chemistry and reap the fame that 
is his due, even if he should thereby be bereft of the fortune his discovery has brought him. 

of his secret, and finally he retreats to a small, rocky island off the coast of Spain, where he 
broods over his powerlessness. Finally he builds a completely equipped steamer, tlie Chemeia, 
and seeks to escape to other lands. At once, however, a French and an English man of war are 



Chapter XVII.— Freedom and Reunion. 

C ZBMSKY was the first to rouse himself. He brought Brik back to con- 
scionsuess with a rude shakiag. The latter opened his eyes slowly, 
and looked around. He remembered nothing. What had happened ? Then, 
on a sudden, he recollected all. 

Both sat down, bruised and sore, on an iron beam upon which they had 
climbed to view the scene of destruction. They were amazed at their miracu¬ 
lous escape from death. There, below in the ddbris, they saw many bodies, 
and now they heard the alarm of fire ringing out wildly. The left wing of 
the building was burning. All cell doors had been burst open by the shock; 
and the insane prisoners had escaped. Order and discipline were followed by 
wild riot and mad struggles for safety. 

The fire brigade, formed of the employees, made an attempt to save the 
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burning left wing, but the lunatics fell on them wildly and prevented the 
work of extinguishing the flames. All efforts to save the building were then 
given up ; other help oir the island there was none. Only a few fishermen 
lived there with their families, and they all escaped at the first shock, in 
deadly fear of the insane prisoners. They abandoned their homes and made 
for the open sea in their fishing boats. 

“ How will we get down? ” Erik asked after a long silence. Both were 
weak and exhausted from their terrible ordeal. 

Szemsky pointed to a piece of the rope dangling from the iron girder 
where it had become coiled around a projection. He motioned to Erik to 
lower himself first. Erik fastened the rope securely and slid down. 

The destruction everywhere was awful. Dead bodies were strewn about. 
They both felt themselves to be murderers. Why had they not been killed ? 
It would have been better for their consciences, they argued. 

Then Erik pulled himself together with an effort and rose. A new light 
shone in his eyes. It had not been a question of individuals with him, but 
that of a grand cause. 

“Forward, Szemsky!’’ he cried. “The English government is the 
murderer ; on its own head be the blood of the innocent victims. The world 
will now be freed from the tyrant; I shall be the avenger I ’ ’ 

Standing there, in the midst of ruin and desolation, he presented a grand 
spectacle—this man imbued with exalted ideas—which he wished not one, but 
all the world to benefit by. How short sighted he had been ! Why had he 
declined kings’ crowns and countless acres of land ? Why had he not said 
“ Yes ’’ to aU these offers ? Had he done so, the varipus governments—one 
distrustful of the other—^would all have made tons and tons of gold—hun¬ 
dreds of billions in monej^; they would have flooded the earth with a tide of 
yellow metal, and the precious gold would immediately sink to zero in value, 
and the secret belong to the entire world. 

It was not yet too late. He could still be victorious. 

“Forward, Szemsky I Time is precious. We must not lose a moment.” 

Szemsky quickly descended by the rope and reached the lower floor, which 
was covered with heaps of iron, stone, and splintered wood. 

A man half clad, a silk hat on his head and a gorgeous necktie around his 
neck, approached them, and with a mock conrtesy, said, 

‘' So glad you have come down from your fiery chariot. I certainly have 
the great honor of addressing the prophet Elias? My name is James Cook, 
celebrated English explorer, don’t you know ? Just got back from a trip 
around the W’orld. I am going soon again.” 

Another idiot approached. 

' ‘ Your ailment is chronic gastric trouble, ” he said with an unsteady glit¬ 
ter in his eye, as he brought forth a huge pair of shears. “ It is positively 
necessary, to cufe you, that I operate on your stomach with 'this instrument. 
Come, hurry ; I have many patients. ’ ’ 

Szemsky grasped him from the rear, tore the shears from his hands, and ' 
flinging them far off, said, ‘ ‘ There is your instrument, doctor ; go run 
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“Chief, I beg you,” the insane man began, with a grin, “chief, try 
cold water externally and dry bread internally; that will help you.” Then 
he ran after his shears. 

The strangest kinds of figures bobbed up here and there in the path of the 
fugitives, and performed their insane antics, but Erik and Szemsky were too 
anxiously seeking means of escape to trouble themselves much about them. 

‘ ‘ How shall we get off the island ? ’ ’ Erik asked. ‘ ‘ Can we obtain 
a boat?” 

They hastened to the shore, but all the fishermen’s boats had been taken 
away, and the yacht belonging to the institution, which was moored a short 
distance out, had been reached by a number of insane prisoners who swarmed 
all over her decks. 

“ We must walk around the island until we find some board,” Szemsky 
said, and both started on their search. 

It was bright daylight now. The sun bathed the island in its warm, 
grateful light. From the sea was wafted a fresh salt breeze, and both 
fugitives felt thankful for its cooling effect on their feverish brows. They 
ascended a rocky promontory whence they had a full view of their surround- 

The Shetland group consists of about one hundred small islands, not more 
than thirty of which are inhabited. The asylum was built on one of the 
most desolate of these, and the outlines of the largest of the islands—Main¬ 
land—were only dimly visible in the east. The conflagration must have 
been noticed from there, however, and assistance would probably .soon arrive. 

“ Is not that a sail ? ” Szemsky inquired, his eagle eyes , fixed on a speck 

How could they escape before it was too late ? They hastened back to 
the shore, but not a single boat—^nothing that they could float on, was visible. 
They had circled completely around the island. Everywhere they met 
escaped lunatics who were also in search of boats. 

Szemsky's teeth were compressed in his terrible anxiety. They heard 
loud cries ; the sounds of battle. What could it be ? Were the insane people 
fighting ? 

They clambered over a projecting cliff, which had obstructed their view, 
and now they saw all that was going on below. 

Great heavens ! A large cutter and an immense mass of people madly 

Apparently there were three distinct groups—one, composed of the 
asylum officials ; the second, consisting of the lunatics ; and the third— 
•were they f Erik and his companion could not make that out. 

They both approached nearer silently and unseen until they were close to 
the combatants. The keepers were fighting, some of them with knives in 
their hands, stabbing right and left. 

Szemsky started sharply and pointing his finger at the third group cried 
out, “ Captain Alsloev ! ’ ’ 

Erik was as though transfixed—his eyes were riveted on a female form 
being tossed about ruthlessly in the group of fighting men. 
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‘' My wife / ” he cried wildly and rushed forward. That one question so 
long uppermost in the minds of both the fugitives, and which neither had 
time to ask or answer, owing to thq exciting incidents they had passed 
through, came to both again—where had the crew of the Chemeia been 
taken ?—but now the answer was also found to the question. They -were all 
imprisoned, including Erik's wifepn the asylum. 

The next instant the two fugitives plunged in the thickest of the fight. 
Victory seemed momentarily to be with the insane contingent, which was led 
by the crazy doctor, flourishing his deadly shears, his high silk hat and 
glaring necktie making him a prominent figure in the combat. 

Hrik saw at once that only by a ruse could he demoralize them. 

“ Back ! ” he yelled like a Comanche Indian. “ Here comes the prophet 
BHas ! Give way there for my fiery chariot ! ” and he motioned to his friends 
to retreat. His wife had seen him and with a glad cry of recognition tried to 
reach him, although she felt it was not the time for embraces then, but 

At the sound of Erik’s voice, the leader of the lunatics at once set up an 
enthusiastic, crazy howling. “Hurrah, for the glorious prophet Elias!” 
and again, “ Hurrah ! Long life to the great prophet I ” This was repeated 
frantically by the rest of the crazed group of men until Erik’s voice silenced 
them. “ What do yon want with the boat ? ” he asked. “ The water is fcu 
wet to go sailing today. Do you not behold the Philistines who incarcerated 
you? There they are ! At them ! Go; lock them in your cells.” 

An ear splitting babel of wild, hoarse shouts arose, as the insane men 
attacked the keepers viciously. 

While the third party"slowly edged their way towards the cutter, the 
lunatics fiercely fought their erstwhile captors. The boat was for the time 
being entirely forgotten. Erik gave a signal to his friends and all boarded 
it in hot haste. They were victorious thus far. 

‘ ‘ The prophet Elias is a traitor t ’ ’ one of the keepers now shouted, adopt- 
' ing Erik’s own tactics. “ He deceives yon to get the boat from you. Hold 
fast to the ropes ! ’ ’ 

Again the imbeciles made a rush tor the cutter and grasped the ropes. 

“Weigh the anchor I ’ ’ Captain Alsloe v commauded,rin stentorian tones. 

Twenty desperate hands seized and held the anchor lines, drawing the 
cutter slowly in shore. 

“ This won’t do 1 ” Captain Alsloev shouted. “ Somebody get an axe. 
“ We must cut the ropes I ” 

The hasty search for an axe was fruitless, and the cutter had been almost 
pulled on the sand. A critical moment had arrived, and all on board felt it. 
The crazy pursuers were only a few feet off, when Szemsky sprang into the bow 
of the vessel and shouted loudly ; 

‘' On your knees ! Your faces to the dust I Dp you not see the prophet 
Elias in his fiery chariot over your heads ? Book I ’ ’ 

The lunatics unconsciously ceased tugging at the anchor rope for a moment, 
while they turned their faces skyward. That instant the rope was violently 
torn from their graSp by determined hands ; the cutter rolled from side to 
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side under the terrible strain, and, carried by the current, drifted rapidly out 

They were saved I 

The sails were quickly set, and not a moment too soon. The vessels from 
the Mainland island were just landing their corps of soldiers. 

Chaptbe. XVIII.—Peivation. 

Vbey soon the cutter reached the open sea; a stiff breeze sent her 
merrily skimming over the waves, and a sigh of relief escaped from Erik and 

Their meeting after the long separation was very affecting, and gradually 
the others of the faithful crew, who had remained at a respectful distance 
during the happy reunion of husband and wife, approached one by one to 
shake hands. 

Erik and Szemsky looked around in search of several faces they missed, 
and finally asked : “ Where is our lively mate Smith, Jackson the engineer, 

jolly old Peter Brown, Herve, and the fat cook Prosper ? ” 

No reply. 

The faces of the survivors saddened and Kelly’s mouth twitched 
suspiciously. 

“ Alsloev—tell me—I beg you ! ” Erik beseeched the captain, grasping 
him by the arm to look into his face. ‘ ‘ Where are they —over there f ’' 
pointing to the wrecked asylum. 

The captain nodded sadly. “Yes—crushed to death,’’ he said, almost in- 

“ The earthquake that gave us freedom gave them death,” Junker added. 

" Earthquake ! " Erik repeated, startled out of his reverie. “Earth¬ 
quake ! No, no ! That was my work / ’ ’ 

Every one caught his breath, and Szemsky had to tell the thrilling story 
of their escape to eager listeners, while Erik silently stood by, his face 
buried in his hands. 

“ Do not worry over it, dearest,” said his wife. “ It was to be so and you 
could not help it.” 

The cutter carried all the sail she could bear. Occasionally a vessel ap¬ 
peared in dim outline on the far horizon only to vanish again. This decided 
the fugitives to efface the name of the asylum, painted in large letters’‘on the 
bows of the cutter. 

‘ ‘ Whither are we sailing ? ’ ’ was the question asked. 

“ To France,” Erik replied. 

He forgot that there were no provisions or water on board, and that 
several members of the crew had been severely injured in the late battle. 
Kelly, usually the liveliest of all, kept himself apart from the others, and 
.whenever he believed himself unobserved or unheard, gave vent to loud 
groans of pain which he could not keep back. 

It was a question whether they could trust themselves to the mercy of 
any craft they should run across. They were all clad in the raiment furnished 
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them at the asylum, and not one of them had a penny to his name—not even 
Erik, with his ability to make untold millions at pleasure. 

The most important question for them now was what to do and how to 
do it. 

Some one inquired whether the cutter had been thoroughly searched, and 
Captain Alsloev replied that he had done so very carefully. 

He said that, besides the ballast he had found nothing except a few old 
scraps of iron, several cases of medicine, belonging to the asylum, and—now 
that he remembered it—he had also found fishing implements. 

‘ ‘ What do the medicine cases contain ? ’ ’ Erik inquired. 

Alsloev disappeared into the hold of the vessel, and with the help of Junker 
and Atkin brought forth two heavy chests. These were pried open and Erik 
found in them several dozens of packages and bottles containing acetous pro¬ 
toxide of potash; lead, carbolic acid, ether, dried arrowroot, and—his face 
brightened very much—bromide of potash, pure alcohol, quinine, deadly 
nightshade leaves, opium, cocoa—that was all. There were no other liquids 
fit for drinking, as they had hoped. 

"Tell me, captain,” Erik asked, “how long will it take to reach the 
French coast ? ” 

' ‘ From two to three weeks, if this wind lasts ; if not, it will take longer. ’ ’ 

“ We cannot live as long as that without water,’.’ Erik rejoined, “ and 
we dare not land On English soil; it would mean recapture. Can we not 
reach some other place—Norway, for instance? ” 

“ Or the Faroe Islands,” Kelly suggested. 

“ By Jove, you’re right; I forgot them,” the captain exclaimed. " We 
can reach these islands in a few days. ’ ’ 

“ Change the course of the vessel tor the Faroe Islands,” Erik ordered! 
" That is the safest port for us just now. Listen, men, to what I say. We 
may be fortunate enough to catch a few fish, and besides there is a quantity, 
of arrowroot, which, though hard to digest in its raw state, will yet have to 
do in the emergency, as w'e have no water in which to boil it; we also have 
some cocoa on board, and this will at least assist us in bearing our sufferings 
from hunger. To alleviate the pangs we can use the opium ; it is a remedy 
which quickly subdues pain and also retards the digestive functions. Opium 
smokers live for many days without food of any sort and yet do not suffer. ’ ’ 

“ Good,” Kelly interjected ; we will all become opium eaters.” 

“ This drug will at least prevent our dying from starvation,” Erik went 
on, " and the cocoa will sustain us until we reach land, I hope. Dissolve the 
opium by giving one part of it to ten parts of alcohol; of this solution each 
of you take five to ten drops when hunger’s pangs assail you, except those 
having duty at the helm. We will relieve each other. ’ ’ 

Erik distributed liberal portions of arrowroot and opium among the men, 
and when, a few hours later, they began suffering from thirst, each man took 
his first dose of the tincture and the plan worked admirably. The craving for 
water was not entirely removed, although greatly relieved. Several of the men_ 
more susceptible than the others, could not withstand the effects of the 
potion and fell into light slumber. 
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Erik noted these, and at the next distribution reduced their allowances 
accordingly, with better results. 

The men brightened considerably and were cheerful once again ; the 
future seemed more promising, and, strange to say, the old time jokes merrily 
passed the rounds again. They were even gay. 

“Hurrah. The Faroe Islands ! ” 

The joyous cry came from several parched throats. Adverse winds and 
contrary currents had kept the gallant little vessel on the high seas over four 
days, struggling to reach land. The crew had become hollow cheeked, and 
most of them lay around on deck in high fever. 

Four days without water! Their sufferings had now become un¬ 
bearable. 

The high, solitary cliff yonder is Sunnboe Steinum, usually called the 
“ Monk,’’ and is situated about a mile below Sunnboevur and Syderoe. 

Water ! Water ! Soon—soon they will have water ! 

High mountains, almost perpendicular in their abrupt ascension from the 
sea, rise up in the distance, and there lies Syderoe. 

Blow, winds, fill the sails ! Seconds are like hours. Now slowly ap¬ 
proaching the shore, they sought for a safe landing place ; the mountains— 
seeming like stone walls to the newcomers—appeared to be unapproachable ; 
thousands of birds circled around the summits screaming wildly at the in¬ 
trusion. Not a human being could be seen. 

The sea was calm, and only a low line of breakers splashed gently against 
the rocky walls, gradually carrying the vessel inshore. 

Otto M. Moeller. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


A YACHTSMAN’S SONG. 

On the breast of the dimpling bay 
The white winged yachts careen. 

To the strong sea airs they lean. 

On the rippling tide they sway ; 

With an upward plunge and a downward lunge. 

And a tack to the south away. 

In calm or in gale it is good to sail 
On the breast of the dimpling bay. 

When the rosy flush of the dawn 
To the eastward fills the sky. 

When the twilight paints it fawn. 

Through the sunlit days, in the evening haze 
In the face of the madcap spray. 

With the breeze in the west, with the wind at rest, • 
This life is of all good lives the best. 

On the breast of the dimpling bay ! 
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Astounding consequences atising from the discovery of a^^hemist—Tteot of Ifre^governments 
his independence. 

ChapTBE XIX.—The New Money. 

A SAFE and easy landing place, hitherto unseen, now suddenly fell upon 
the vision of the watchful fugitives. It was the little port of Sun- 
boevur. The end of their weary journey had been reached. The place con¬ 
sisted of a few wooden houses with turf roofs, hardly distinguishable from 
the surrounding country, where herds of sheep were grazing. Several open 
boats lay moored in the miniature harbor, ingenuously formed with the aid 
of large blocks of stone. 

The cutter touched shore, and all stepped out as hastily as their weak 
condition permitted. 

An old man, attracted by their glad exclamations, slowly approached 
and gazed at them in wonder. He was clad in primitive sheepskin clothing. 

“ Water ! ” several gasped, and pantomimed to him that they were dying 
from thirst. 

" Yes,” he replied, in a mixture of Danish and Faroesan, ” certainly we 
have water. Come from far? ” 

” Shipwrecked North Pole explorers,” Erik replied ; ” but hurry, hirry ! 
Water ! We have not had a drop in four days. ’ ’ 

"North'Pole explorers!” the old man repeated doubtfully. “Follow 
me to my house ; you can have all you want.” And slowly he ambled over 
the rough road, the crew impatiently following him. 

He moved so slowly that Szmesky and Calandro raised him on their 
shoulders and fairly ran off with him—the others following—to the house the 
old Faroean pointed out. 

!‘So, thanks,” the old fellow mumbled. “ You shall have water, only 
give me time—give me time. ’ ’ 

They set him on his tottering feet, and after a long absence in his hut he 
reappeared with a dirty jug full of turbid, stale water. 

‘' Who shall drink fir.st ? ’ ’ 

“ The lady,” all cried in unison. 

“Be careful,” Erik admonished his wife; “ not more than a few drops at 
“ Novi' the master,” the crew exclaimed. 

“No,” Erik replied; “each of you first; you have suffered for me. 
The olde.st takes the lead ; here, Kelly.” 
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“ It’s a pity to waste precious time in compliments,” Kelly said, taking 
the jug. “Here goes.” 

When each had taken a draft their spirits revived somewhat, and 
their next thought was of the inner man, who had also been so long 
neglected. 

“ You shall have plenty of meat,” the old islander told them ; “ smoked 
meat and black bread—the best I have. Only give me time. ’ ’ 

Again he vanished and brought forth .some stale meat, air dried, as was 
the custom on that island. 

The starving fugitives fell on the half baked, black rye bread which for 
this once formed to them a delicious repast. 

prepared. After that, nature held its sway and all were overcome by sleep, 
made pleasant and refreshing in the high, soft grass surrounding the hut. 

daily labor finished, curiously awaiting the awakening of the exhausted 

Restored to their usual strength, and very much invigorated by their long 
rest, the crew awoke one after another, prepared now to stand the rattling 
fire of questions asked them. 

Erik told a long, fictitious story of shipwreck. The cutter was one of 
the steamer’s boats and they were wrecked by collision with an iceberg, 
which knocked a hole in the ship’s bow, sinking it. They took to the boats 
when they saw the steamer was lost, and not having time to take their 
instruments with them, were carried by the tide to the southern instead of 
the northern Faroe Islands. 

“Here we are,” he concluded; “poor, and with everything lost, not a 
penny to our name, to repay you for your hospitality. ’ ’ 

' ‘ Do not speak of that, ’ ’ the old man said. ‘' Money is rare today— 
that is, the new money which is worth anything. We have enough of the 
old ; we throw that in the ocean for pastime.” 

‘' New money f ’ ’ Erik exclaimed. ‘ ‘ We have been away from home 
three years, and have not seen a human being in that time. What has 
happened?” 

“Is that true? ” the old Faroeau asked, half doubting. “ It is so seldom 
any one comes here to get news. Here, Mathias, you can talk ; tell the 
strangers all about it. ” 

The islander addressed, also an old man, hemmed and hawed a moment 
and then said that they seldom heard news on that island. Several times 
each year a vessel came from Denmark and strange fishermen visited them 
in summer. The islanders lived from what the sea and their farms gave 
them and were better off than the rest of the world, where strange things, 
awful things, had happened. He said that two or three years ago there was 
a sudden, mysterious flood tide of money in the world—all gold—bright, 
shiniug English shillings and sovereigns ; that the more gold there was, the 
'higher the prices for necessaries of life went. They received at first double, 
then fourfold, and finally tenfold, what they had formerly received for their 
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products—sheep, wool, and eider down. It lasted until they received over a 
thousand crowns for their sheep. The trouble was, that when they made 
purchases they had to pay as much as they received, and so were not 
benefited. Things went from bad to worse, untd money could no longer be 
used in commercial transactions. They could just as well fill their pockets 
with stones when they w’ent purchasing—it was all one. 

No other recourse remained for them but to barter and exchange, and 
they gave sheep for working implements, eider down for needles, and so on. 

Then the islanders heard from strange mariners that the most powerful 
governments were in a state of chaos, and that nothing could be had for 
money. The shoemaker had to barter with the baker to get bread ; million¬ 
aires had all become paupers, unless they had had the foresight to lay in a 
store of things they could use in barter ; and worst of all was the lot of 
those poor mortals who were employed on salaries; their entire year’s com¬ 
pensation was insufficient to buy one day’s food supplies, and it was said 
that all of them had become artisans or mechanics. The officials were living 
off ground given them, and the clergymen were supported by their congre¬ 
gations, which furnished them the necessaries of life ; in place of money 
people made written promises of property they had not, and law as well as 
order was a thing of the past. 

England, however, which had sent out this overwhelming flood of the 
yellow metal, had become rich and powerful. Its fleet consisted of vessels 
as large as entire cities, and no other state could oppose its terrible show 
of strength. One country after another was captured from the other govern¬ 
ments in the world, until they finally could bear it no longer, and all the 
nations formed an alliance against England. A disastrous war broke out 
over the entire face of the globe. 

When the war was at its height, it was suddenly reported that the English 
government made its gold by artificial means, and immediately this metal lost 
its value entirely. The nations could not collect taxes except in the form of 
natural products, and everywhere there was a lack of officials for the govern¬ 
ment. The war came to an end of itself, and in its place followed a universal 
revolution. Millions of people had been killed, and finally governments were 
established by popular councils. Now, since the new money has been intro¬ 
duced, there was peace again. 

‘ ‘ And this new money—^what is it ? ” Erik asked eagerly. 

“Oh, that is nothipg but paper. We do not quite understand here, but 
that matters not—w'e have enough of our own and need none of it. A ship 
that stopped here six months ago brought three men who showed us the 
paper money and asked whether we Eaoreans wished to ally ourselves with 
the new Scandinavian republic. We then heard that Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden had been amalgamated and were governed by a citizens’ council. 
As we belonged so long to Denmark we were willing to rejoin our old 
brethren, to pay taxes and send delegates to the People’s Assembly. War 
and military duty are abolished. ’ ’ 

Erik and his companions were surprised beyond their remotest expecta¬ 
tions at what they heard. 
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“ But the new money? ” Brik asked again. 

“Yes, 1 wilt tell you. It is now called ‘ square meter ’ and ‘ square 
centimeter,’ in place of crowns and pennies. Some of it is called ‘square 
millimeters,’ which is the lowest fractional currency. I have such a note 
which I received as payment for ten sheep. ’ ’ 

He drew a paper from his pocket and handed it to Erik, who examined it 
with much interest. 

It looked like the old paper currency, but was worded as follows; 


UNITED NORTHERN REAL ESTATE BANK 

ONE HONDRED SQUARE MILLIMETERS OE DANISH NORMAL GROUND. 

J. Hansen. S. P. Berg. Copenhagen, 1903. 


The new mode of payment consisted of land ! 

"They pay out land now,’’ Mathias continued. "A series of figures, 
up to twenty four, indicates the grade or value. For each certificate a 
small plot of good ground will be given, or a larger tract of sandy ground, 
and whenever land is deposited in the bank, it is first examined and its 
value determined by the standard on which the paper money is based. That 
is all we know.” 

All the listeners remained mute, in deep thought over what was being 
related to them. 

' ‘ Are there no postal steamers from here to Copenhagen ? ’ ’ Erik finally 
asked. 

" Oh, certainly ; the trips were resumed a few months ago.” 

“ What is the cost of a passage? ” 

“ About half a square meter.” 

‘ ‘ At .how much would you value our cutter ? ’ ’ 

' ‘ I cannot say now ; it is difficult to calculate with the new money. I 
should think, though, under existing values, that it is worth the sum 
I named.” 

"lam only a poor man,” Erik resumed, “ as poor as the rest of us, and 
we have not the means to get away from here, unless we wish to risk our 
lives and sail across the North Sea.” Then, turning to the crew, he added, 
" Will you permit me to sell the boat and sail for Copenhagen with my wife ? 
I will return as soon as I can, or send you means to follow us. I believe,- 
from what I have already observed, if you work on the island you can live 
here until then.” 

‘‘ Yes,’’ Mathias interjected ; "he who works can get along very well 

Kelly stroked his beard, and as the oldest of the crew, he said ; 

“We would be miserable wretches if we did not say yes. Take the boat. 
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The others all agreed with him, and Erik expressed his thanks. 
“ I shall never forget it. When does the next steamer leave?” 
” In about three months.” 


CHAPfER XX.—The Rbsxjexs of the Goed Deeuge. 

They sailed down the Oere Sound. 

All the old familiar places passed before their eyes. All nature showed 
its bright, new green dress of spring. 

But neither Erik nor his wife had eyes for all this ; they were only 
weary ; they had suffered their greatest trials and lived; what had the 
future in store for them ? 

Before they had passed Skovshoved the ship turned and, running inshore, 
was moored to the pier, in a new and strange harbor, where many vessels 
lay anchored. The gangplank was thrown out, and the travelers left the 
ship. 

There they both stood, irresolute—clad in the costumes of the Faroe 
Islands—strangers in their own fatherland—j'es, in their own home city. 

Whom should they address ? Where should they go ? They had nothing ; 
Erik had but a few “square centimeters” of money in his pocket, which 
might sufSce for a meal and a night’s lodging. 

It was their intention to apply to the government. They had discovered 
by inquiry on board the steamer that the citizens’ council, with its president 
and two vice presidents, was the only government. A Swede named Velan- 
der was the president now in office. The government palaces were near the 
old Christianborg Palace Plaza. 

With heavy sighs the weary travelers walked through the city they no 
longer knew. 

Erik caught up with an old man walking ahead of them and began a con- 

“ Yes,” he said, “ that time of war was a terrible one. The millions and 
millions of lives that were lost 1 And that awful crisis when the wealthiest 
were the poorest! When the millionaire starved to death and the baker was 
all powerful! The frightful bombardment of Copenhagen and the terrible 
revolution all over the world ! How vivid it all is in my mind ! It seemed 
as though the day of judgment had come ! ” 

“How is it now?” 

“Thank God, all seems quiet again; it could not last long as it was then. 
There were no newspapers at that time ; no railroads; no ships—everything 
was topsy turvy ; ruination and confusion all over the world. There was no 
authority nor law, people paraded through the streets, not knowing what 
they wanted. Famine added its horrors. 

‘' Finally, every one agreed that an end must be to this ; one of our old 
members of parliament called a public meeting and a provisional government 
was established. The police was abblished ; every man was his own police¬ 
man, as each citizen had an interest in having peace and order. There was 
no money, however, and barter had to be resorted to again ; therefore the 
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ofiScials could not be paid as heretofore, but we agreed to furnish them the 
means of living until order was restored. 

“ Most of the old parliamentarj' members were re-elected, and their first 
task was to again operate the railroads and telegraph lines. We soon heard 
that other countries W'ere following our example, and thus a gradual change 
for the better came. Every one deplored the war that caused all the trouble ; 
the other matter would have been solved satisfactorily in due course. 

‘ ‘ Then the new money came. This money was invented in Germany—now 
called the United States of Germania—and every country in the world fol¬ 
lowed suit. All those having land joined forces and organized a bank. The 
assets w'ere based on land exclusively. Gold and silver had no value. 
Lately the People’s Council took the matter in hand and the banks are 
government branches. 

* ‘ Now the one owning much land is w’ealthy, while the one having no 
laud of his own is poor. It is sad, but true : the poor people are still here— 

the population of the earth has been killed in war and there are now fewer 
people seeking a living. 

“I must leave you now. The People’s Council? That yon will find 
on the Christianborg Plaza, where formerly the palace was. Follow this 
street; you cannot miss it.” 

Erik and his wife went on. 

All was changed. The streets were rebuilt; here and there an old time 
building was still to be seen. They finally reached the old Christianborg 

The president of the council received them in a spacious apartment of the 
old palace. He had never heard of Erik. 

‘ ‘ I am the man who discovered the law or principle changing basic 
elements ; in other words, how to make gold,” Erik explained. 

” How so? ” the president replied, in astonishment. “ I understood your 

It was Erik’s turn to be surprised. 

“ As far as I know,” the other continued, “ it was an Englishman named 
Welton who made the discovery. ’ ’ 

" What! ” Erik exclaimed, turning pale. "Another man has claimed my 
discovery for his own ? ’ ’ 

" So it appears,” the president replied, “ unless my memory deceives me. 
It has been a hard matter to keep our minds clear. There certainly is a 
report on the discovery in print. A chemist employed in the English 
imperial laboratory escaped and betrayed the secret. At that time gold had 

publication created little surprise. I believe the Englishman in question 
claimed to be the inventor. Why did you not appear before this? ” 

" It is a long and sad story,” Erik answered. “ Have you time and 
patience to hear it ? ” 

" Go on ; I have a little time ”—in a friendly tone. 

Erik then told his story in as few words as possible. 
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‘' Then it was you who made the large purchases of land at that time 
there were so many rumors in circulation, as to whence your wealth came ? 

The president also remembered hearing of the Chemeia and the Verda 
Island. He became intensely interested, and when Erik looked at the clock 
he saw that he had been discoursing over an hour. 

“ Wonderful ! ” the president said, more to himself than to Erik, adding. 
'' And now you, like most of us, are a poor man ? ’ ’ 

“ I can’t tell,” Erik replied. “ There are the large acquisitions of real 
estate I made so long ago. Of course, I have no documents or titles.” 

” I am sorry, but had you all your titles your land would be valueless. 


“ Simply this; After the war, immense tracts of land were idle, the 
owners of which had died, disappeared, or were lost—entire families vanished. 
The new states, not collecting any taxes, needed much land, as that was the 
same as capital, and each government sought to possess as much as possible, 
and issue paper bills therefor. Notices were published, in all parts of the 
world, that those owning land must report by a certain time and prove their 
title. This time has elapsed long since, and 1 am sorry to say your land 
now belongs to the government. ’ ’ 

‘' What matters it ? I never sought riches. ’ ’ 

” So much the better,” rejoined the president. “lam ready to do all in 
my power for yon.” 

“We have nothing at all,” Erik’s wife now interposed, “ and we do 
not know where to go. ’ ’ 

“Any one willing to work need not suEer,” the president continued. 
“ Chemists are particularly sought after ; there are so many chemical tests 
of land to be made now that chemists are very scarce. We have a 
laboratory at Juetland, and I can offer you a position there. The salary is 
one thousand square meters and a free house.” 

Mrs. Poulsen’s face brightened and Erik smiled. 

“Now we are going back to where we began—analytical chemist or a 
glass factory—it is all the same. Well, I accept.” 

The president shook hands with them both. 

“ In an hour your appointment will be registered. You wish, of course, 
one month’s salary in advance.” 


Chaptsr XXI.— New Condmions. 

The year 1923. 

The world had been revolutionized and peace reigned supreme once more. 
Like a threatening cloud still hanging over the distant horizon, reminding 
one of the storm, the memory of the riotous times lived in the memory of 
all. But as the grass again rises after being borne to the ground by the hur¬ 
ricane, so the inhabitants of the world again breathed easier, and new life 
awoke everywhere. 
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The enormous taxes for the army and navy, formerly crushing the people 
to the ground, were no more ; the hoarding of immense capitals by the few, 
the paralyzing overproduction and the fatal overpopulation—all had ended, 
for the time being, at least. 

Fresh courage and ambition took the place of fear and demoralization. 
The custom houses in all countries were razed to the ground, and commercial 
intercourse was carried on under new systems. The railroads, neglected and 
ruined, were rebuilt and reorganized, and the new power, photoelectricity, 
had become the rival of coal. The sun, giving light and heat to the entire 
world, also gave power to machinery by a new system of storage. 

A new world had arisen from the ashes—grand and noble spirited, to 
begin with renewed vigor where the old ended. 

On the southern edge of the Rbnniugen moor, where once stood the 
glass and porcelain factory, the government established a new chemical sta¬ 
tion. It is conducted by a chief chemist and two assistants. 

The chief is an old man over fifty, and his walk is slow. He lives in a 
small suite of rooms in the northwest wing of the station. From the sitting 
room window the moor is visible for a great distance. The sun sinks 
behind its outer edge in summer whiie the sky seems aflame in deep red, gold 
fire. Thick woods of beech trees cover the mountains, protecting the soft, 
green fields, dotted in spring with millions of primroses and narcissus. Each 
evening in summer and winter the chief and his wife walk over the hills, 
through the woods to an open space on top, where they watch the sunset. 
They are never seen outside at other times. The chief conducts all analyses 
personally, and is busy all day in the laboratory. 

The chief is a widely celebrated man. Many travelers wish to see him, 
and ladies beg him to sign his name in their albums. He usually obliges, 
smiling quietly, but never says very much. The story is told that the chief, 
by his own request, does not receive as much salary as his assistants. When 
the new university was opened in Copenhagen a professor’s chair was offered 
him, but he refused it. He thanked his friends for the honor, but preferred 
to remain where he was. 

Only one visitor ever stirred him to unusual feeling. That was when an 
old sea captain, named Szemsky, called on him with a boatswain called 
Kelly, and remained several days. Then life came into the modest little 
home of the chief and the rooms were brightly illuminated. 

This great chemist is also a renowned traveler, who once, when fleeing 
from his pursuers, reached the South Pole. He published a short account 
of this trip, so interesting to all the world that the meteorologists investi¬ 
gated the report and found that in that very year the conditions governing 
currents, temperature, and the records of the most unusual disintegration of 
the limitless ice fields made such a discovery possible. A few asserted that 
this could recur but once in a thousand years. If no other means are dis¬ 
covered to cross the ice, then “ Erik Poulsen’s Eand," as geographers call 
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Chapter I.— An Unequal Combat. 
narrow trail wound up the mountain side like a brown ribbon, 
^ writhing in and out among the huge boulders and clumps of sturdy 
timber, now skirting the verge of a sheer precipice, anon following the dry 
bed of some torrent. Far above toward the azure arch towered the snow 
clad peaks of the Andes; below, the depths of the verdant valleys were 

The tinkle of a silver bell was all that disturbed the silence of the day. 
Around a rugged spur of the mountain came a pack train, the like of which 
can be seen nowhere but in the Peruvian Andes. 

First appeared the awkward, camel-like face of the leading pack animal— 
a great llama, with a silver bell fastened to a strap about its throat. By the 
odd creature’s side trotted a half naked Indian lad, with the leading strap in 
his hand. Then one by one followed nearly a dozen smaller llamas, each 
with a pack strapped on its back. Two Indians walked beside them, while 
the rear of the procession was brought up by three individuals dressed in the 
half native, half European costume of white travelers. Two were young 
men, both sturdy of limb and of pleasing presence ; the other was a short, 

‘ ‘ squatty’ ’ fellow with flabby cheeks and little, twinkling, pig-like eyes, 
almost hidden in layers of flesh. He was well along toward fifty and when 
he removed his broad brimmed hat to wipe his perspiring forehead, showed a 
well developed bald spot on top. 

“This tramp hits you where youlive, eh, Fitch?” laughingly inquired 
one of the younger men, a brown haired, sunny faced fellow. 

“ Hi’m getting to hold for it, Hi am, Mr. Kinsale,” replied the short man, 
puffing like an asthmatic donkey engine. “This trading business is too 
bloomin’ hactive, an’ that’s no lie. Hi’d better be back in Uunnon than ’ere 
in this blessed ’ole. Hit was a sorry day for Bob Fitch w’en ’e leaved a 
civilized country for a ’eathen land.” 
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“ And yet you’ve been at it the better part of ten years? ” queried Kin- 
sale. “ I should think you’d have gone back before.” 

‘ ‘ Gone back, is it ? ” cried Fitch, with a flourish of his huge bandauna. 
” If Hi’d made money enough d’ye think Hi’d stay ’ere? Hi’m not such a 

” Haven’t made money enough in trading all these years to pay your pas¬ 
sage home, eh?” said Kinsale, with a twinkle in his eye. “Most of you 
traders make two or three hundred per cent on the gimcracks you sell the 

“Tut, tut! never believe hall you ’ear, sir,” said Pitch, with an answer¬ 
ing grin. “ But after a man’s been told ’e can get gold for the pickin’ hup, 
’e don’t want to go back to ’is hold friends an’ neighbors with just a com¬ 
fortable living. ” 

“ Want to cut a dash, do you ? ” 

“Well, Hi was told Hi’d get rich ’ere,” remarked Fitch drily. “ Hi 

‘ ‘ What you want is to find some of those old treasure caves of the Incas 
that Keeth was reading about last night. ’ ’ 

“If I’d been trading among these mountains for ten years I’d have had a 
look for some of them,” said the third man, with gravity. 

He was a tail, black haired man of twenty five or so, well built and athletic, 
and with a sharp, penetrating eye. He was so dark that he made an ex¬ 
cellent foil for Kinsale’s blond face. 

“That’s hall nonsense, sir,” declared the trader, with some emphasis. 
“Them yarns are just to play hoff on strangers. Nobody but a Dago would 

‘' Then 3mn don’t believe in the treasures of the Incas ? ’ ’ queried Kinsale. 

“ Not Hi!” criedFitch, with emphasis. “ They say these’ere Hinjuus.” 
and he pointed contemptuously at the half naked llama drivers, ‘ ‘ was once a 
great nation, an’ ’ad hall sorts o’ treasures. Nonsense, Hi says. Where’s it 
hall gone ? ’ ’ 

“ History tells us that Pizarro’s conquestadors got a good share of it,” re¬ 
marked the dark man. 

“ ’E was another of these Dagoes, I suppose,” said Fitch, who might be 
rather shaky on history, but had all the average Englishman’s contempt for 
the conquerors of Peru. “ ’E probably lied about it. ” 

“Oh, get out! ” said Kinsale. “ Pizarro and his companions found dead 

“You can’t convince Mr. Fitch, Ford,” interrupted his friend. “That’s 
impossible. Nothing but the actual sight of an Inca treasure house would 
doit.” 

“ You’re right, Mr. Keeth,” declared Fitch. “ If the forebears of these 
Hinjuus ’ad stored up gold from the old mines, as they say they did, an’ 
other valibles, these ’ere Hinjuus of today would ’ave found it, an’ spent it 
for rum before this. ’ ’ 

Both his companions laughed. 

“Well,” said Ford Kinsale, “if Keeth doesn’t locate his nitrate beds 
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pretty soon, I'm going to hunt for the Incas’ old hideouts. When the 
Spaniards drove the tribes into the mountains they lugged a pile of treasure 
with ’em. It must be hidden somewhere." 

“You get to monkeying among these mountains, off the beaten paths, 
and you’ll be up against something yon won’t like,’’ observed Keeth. 

“What?” 

“Well, they say all the Indians aren’t as peaceable as the coast natives, 
or those Fitch trades with in the interior.” 

“ I’ll risk ’em,” said Ford. “ I’m bound to get some fun during my va¬ 
cation. If it’s going to be a brush with wild Indians, why let it come. 
Goodness knows, after boning down at a desk in Callao for eighteen months 
steady, I ought to stand a little excitement.” 

" Pooh ! pooh ! ” exclaimed Fitch. “You young men don’t believe hall 
them old woman’s tales about the mountain tribes, do you ? ” 

“ Fitch,” said Keeth, “ you’re the most unbelieving man 1 ever saw.” 

“ He’s worse than that,” cried Ford. “ It’s abominable. Remember, 
we’re out for a holiday—at least, / am. Don’t try to break down our faith 
in all the romantic traditions of the country. Ret us believe in the descend¬ 
ants of the Incas themselves who, they say, inhabit the upper plateaus of the 

“ Nonsense ! nonsense ! ” declared the trader, with some heat. “ We’re 
in as wild a part of the Sierras now as a white man cares to go. There’s 
nothin’ but mountains hand wild beasts to the north of us. Hi’ve been 
hover this trail dozens of times an’ Hi never even saw one o’ them Hinjuns 
you’re talking about. Hit’s all a bloomin’ booger story.” 

‘ ‘ If there’d been any truth in it Fitch would have been trading with them 
before this, ’ ’ interposed Keeth drily. 

“That’s so,” said the trader. “That’s just what I would-” 

At that instant the steady jangling of the bell on the leading llama ceased. 
The pack train came to a sudden stop, the animals crowding upon one 
another in the narrow path. 

The trail ahead was hidden by a towering spur of rock. From beyond 
this obstruction came the loud clash of voices and the trampling of feet. 

“What’s up? Another pack train ? ” demanded Ford. 

Fitch started forward, but before he had rounded the head of his train the 
sound of voices had increased to a roar, above which the strokes of metal 
upon metal were plainly audible. 

“A fight, by Jove ! ” cried Ford, and he started on a run up the trail. 

But Keeth passed both of them before they reached the spur of rock. He 
unslung his rifle as he ran and when he rounded the obstruction held the 
weapon at a “ ready. ’ ’ 

The scene which met his gaze was a most startling one. On the narrow 
trail above him a group of nearly a score of Indians were struggling, and the 
victim of their wrath was a single individual who stood at bay with his back 
to the rocky wall. The Indians were fairly falling over one another in their 
furious endeavors to thrust the imperiled man through with their spears. 

He was a slight, lithe man—a Spaniard Keeth was sure at first glance— 
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and his remarkable activity was all that had saved him up to this point. He 
was bleeding badly from several wounds, bnt was dexterously catching most 
of his enemies’ thrusts upon a round rawhide shield attached to his left arm. 
With his own spear (it seemed his only weapon) he was doing no little dam¬ 
age to his foes. One lay face downward at his feet, quite dead. 

The Indians themselves were plainly of a different tribe from those who 
bore the llama train company. They were a fiercer people—that was evident; 
and they were taller and more sturdy. Their soled sandals rattled on the 
rocky path and they fought like furies. The outcome of the uneven battle 
could not have long remained in doubt. 

These facts Keeth saw at almost a glance. He shifted the rifle from his 
arm to his shoulder in a trice and the crack of the piece rose above the shouts 
of the savages. He had purposely aimed high, and the bullet splintered the 
rock above their heads. They ceased their onslaught and fell back at once, 
turning their angry faces toward this new antagonist! 

At the same moment Ford and the trader appeared beside Keeth, both 
equally well armed. The Indians were evidently cowed by the appearance 
of the Europeans with rifles in their hands. While they hesitated, the man 
whom they had attacked suddenly leaped out into the trail and ran at break¬ 
neck speed toward his rescuers. 

The Indians started in pursuit, but both Keeth and Ford Kinsale raised 
their weapons, and, instead of keeping on, the natives wheeled and scattered 
among the rocks, evidently expecting a volley from the guns. In a moment 
they were out of sight, and their victim, covered with blood and well nigh 
exhausted, fell into Keeth’s arms. 


Chaptbe II.—"Wii,!, You Go?” 

” What about your booger stories now, Fitch?” demanded Ford, as he 
assisted Keeth to place the wounded stranger on the ground. 

But the trader, leaving his two companions to care for the victim of the 
Indians’ wrath, ran forward and examined the dead man lying in the trail. 
When he returned he found the stranger sitting up with his back against a 
boulder and Keeth bathing his face. Ford and the three llama drivers were 
looking on, Ford’s expression depicting the liveliest interest, the Indians’ 
features as expressionless as so many tobacco store signs. 

“There ben’t nothin’ strange about them Hinjuns,” declared the Eon- 

‘ ‘ What do you mean ? ’ ’ asked Keeth, looking up. 

“Hi know them,’-’ said Fitch. “They were mountain Hinjuns, but 
Hi’ve been among ’em hall. They’re as civilized as my llama men’ere,” 

“They acted mighty civilized,” said Ford. “If we’d been a minute 
later our friend here would likely have been a victim of their excessive civil- 

“ Hi don’t understand it,” muttered Fitch, jerking his thumb over his 
shoulder at the dead man. “ Hi’ve hoften traded with that fellow yonder. ’ ’ 
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The wounded man opened his eyes once or twice ; but his conflict with 
the Indians had completely exhausted him, and he rallied slowly. There 
was a nasty wound in his forehead just at the roots of the hair and the blood 
had streamed down his face ; Keeth wiped it away carefully. There was no 
other serious wound, but upon the right cheek, just below the eye, was a 
mark tattooed upon the skin about the size of an American half dollar. 
Keeth’s attention was at once attracted to the cabalistic figure and he pointed 
it out to Ford and the trader. 

Upon the three white men the tattooed sign made no impression other 
than serving to stimulate their curiosity. But it had a most surprising effect 
upon the three Indians who were staring over their employer’s shoulder at 
the wounded Spaniard. They began to jabber together in their own tongue, 
pointing excitedly at the strange mark. 

“Well, wot’s the matter with you f “ demanded Fitch, who, despite his 
ten years’ experience in Peru, had never been able to master the “gibberish” 
of the natives, and even spoke the Spanish with a Cockney accent that would 
have driven a linguist crazy. 

“Senor,” said the oldest of the drivers, replying in fair English, “no 
good you he’p that man. We come away and leave him here, eh? ” 

“What’s that? Leave the poor fellow here to die? ” cried Ford. 

the small pox, has he ? ” 

“He mooch better haf small poc. We no he’p him. We mooch better 
go on and leave him. ’ ’ 

' ‘ Why, Hi’d like to know ? ’ ’ cried Fitch. 

The Indian pointed slowly to the tattooed cheek. 

“ What the dickens does he mean, Fitch? ” asked Ford. 

“ Some o’ their bloomin’ superstition. Hi suppose,” replied the trader, 
in disgust. Then turning to the Indian he said : “ Now look-er ’ere, Juan, 

that we should leave ’im hout ’ere on the trail to die ? ” 

Again the Indian pointed solemnly to the tattoo mark. 

“ He is forbid,” he said. 

Fitch muttered an oath ; but the llama driver continued : 

‘ ‘ Senor, that sign is a command to us. We must obey. He is accursed. 
He should die ! ” 

Keeth reached for his Winchester and cocked it. 

“ Tell them that if they undertake to follow out that idea I’ll give them 

“ Don’t you fret, Mr. Keeth,” returned the trader. “ Hi’m blessed if I 
’aven’t a mind to ’ide the ’ole three of them. The hignerant niggers ! ” 

“ What do you mean by his being accursed?” asked Ford, looking at 
Juan. 

" Los stranger here, eh? Youknow not my people,” said 

the Indian, drawing himself up proudly. ” We were a great people once. 
We haf not forget that, though we speak a tongue other than our own and 
worship a god other than that of our forefathers. But that mark we know. ’ ’ 
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He pointed to the Spaniard’s cheek. “ Eet was known to our ancestors long 
before the Spaniards conquered the land. He is accursed ! ’ ’ 

The Indian laid his hand on the long knife at his belt; but Keeth was 
watching him. 

“ Not on your life ! ” he exclaimed, snatching up his weapon again. “ I 
tell you this fellow shan’t be hurt. Disarm that scamp, Fitch.” 

“ The senor knows not what he does,” he said hoarsely. “Eet is at 
your life’s risk that you assist that man.” 

“ Well, we’ll risk it,” interposed Ford. “ But you keep your hand off 
that knife, my friend.” 

“ You fellows go back to your places,” commanded the trader. " An’ 
don’t let’s ’ear hanny more of it. We’ll make a ’nrdle to carry the poor 
lad on.” 

But the Indians jabbered together and did not move. 

‘' Come, do you ’ ear ? ” cried Fitch, glowering at Juan and his companions. 

‘ ‘ Does the senor leave that man ? ’ ’ demanded Juan. 

“ No, sir ; ’e is going with ns to ’Ualpa.” 

“Den we not go wit’ you, ’ ’ declared the Indian. 

“You rascal, you!” cried the trader, shaking his fist at him. “ Hif 
you leave me in the lurch this way you’U not get a cent of your pay, hand 
when I get back to the coast Hi’ll make you sweat for hit, too I” 

“ Bueno / It must be so ! ” responded Juan, with a shrug of his shoul¬ 
ders. “ Adios, senor I” 

He turned on his heel, and, with his two companions, passed out of sight 
down the trail, leaving Fitch in a state of rage bordering on apoplexy. 

“ Come, come, Fitch,” said Keeth. “ There’s no use talking that way. 
How far is the next town ? ’ ’ 

“ Oh, we can get to ’Ualpa tonight if this chap don’t keep us back too 
much,” growled the trader. 

“ I’ll answer for him. We won't have to earry him ; he’ll be able to 
walk, I think. Ford, you’ll help Mr. Fitch with the beasts, won’t you ? ’ ’ 

“ Sure,” responded Kinsale. 

“We’d best camp here for lunch, I’m thinking,” pursued Keeth. 
‘ ‘ Demme that flask in your pocket, Fitch. ’ ’ 

The Cockney handed over the liquor and then went back with Ford to 
bring up the pack train. Keeth forced a little of the spirits between the 
lips of the wounded man. He choked, opened his eyes, and struggled into 
a more upright position. 

“ Senor,” he said weakly, “ you haf safed my Efe—you and your com- 

‘ ‘ How are you feeling ?’ ’ asked Keeth. 

“Better—mooch better.” He looked hastily about. “ The Indians ?” he 
.queried. ‘' Where are they ? ’ ’ 

‘' Skipped out, ’ ’ replied the American. ‘ ‘ Their spears were hardly of use 
against our Winchesters. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Ah—yes. Had I possessed a gun I should haf shown a better fight. ’ ’ 
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' ‘ You might have driven them off ; but I doubt if you could have put 
up a pluckier front,” returned Keeth, -with admiration. ‘‘Why did they set 
upon you ? ’ ’ 

A shadow crossed the Spaniard’s face. 

‘ ‘ That, senor, I can scarce tell you—at least, so that you would under¬ 
stand.” He raised one hand to his cheek and touched the tattooed mark. 

‘‘ Eet was this," he said. .‘‘ I am accursed, senor.” 

‘‘What do you mean by that? ” demanded Keeth, in surprise. 

‘ ‘ Wait, senor. I cannot talk yet. Your name ? ’ ’ 

‘‘Ronald Keeth, at your service.” 

‘‘ Americano f ” 

‘‘Yes. From New York. Civil engineer, representing the Peruvian 
Nitrate Company.” 

‘‘Thank you ; I shall always remember you, Senor Keeth.” 

‘‘ Well, well,” returned Keeth, ”• don’t think your rescue entirely due to 
me. Here are my companions—Mr. Ford Kinsale, of Callao, and Robert 
Fitch, trader,” and he waved his hand toward Ford and Fitch. 

‘‘ Senors, your servant,” said the Spaniard, inclining his head to all. ‘‘I 
am Jose Rodriguez, a name not unknown in the coast towns, when my father 
was alive ; but I am the last of my family.” 

‘‘And your family come mighty near bein’ snnffed hout,” said Fitch. 
” What was the row between you an’ them Hinjuns, if Hi might be so bold 
as to hask, sir ? ” 

‘‘There was nothing between me and them, senor,” replied Rodriguez 

‘‘ Come, come ! they weren’t trying to kill you just for fun? ” cried, the 
trader. ‘‘Wot do you tyke us for ? We’re no hinfants.” 

The Spaniard again touched the mark on his cheek. 

‘‘See you this, senor? ” he asked. 

‘ ‘ What of it ? ” replied Fitch curiously. 

‘ ‘ Tho.se who tattooed it there did so for a sign, that wherever I went 
among these mountains it should be known that I had escaped from their 
hands. It is a sign—aye, perhaps a command, quien sabe ?—for all Indians 
to kill me.” 

His three listeners looked at one another curiously. 

‘‘Explain yourself, Senor Rodriguez,” said Keeth. ‘‘What you say is a 
riddle to us.” 

The Spaniard took another sip of the strong liquor and a little color came 

‘‘ If you insist, senor,” he said gravely, ‘‘ I will tell you. Y'ou haf safed 
my life. Eet is only right that you should know my story.” 

‘‘Go ahead,” said the trader, beginning to fill his pipe. “This ’ere’s th’ 
bloominest start ever Hi see. ’ ’ 

‘‘ Know you then,” began the Spaniard, ‘‘that for three years I haf been 
aus as different from the miserable creatures of the coast as dark is from 


light.” 
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“ What do you think of that, Fitch ? ” interrupted Ford Kinsale. 

“ Dry up, Ford,” commanded Keeth. “ Det Senor Rodriguez tell his 

'' I haf always been of an adventurous nature, senors, ’ ’ continued the 
Spaniard. “ I was hunting with a single guide among the upper Andes. 
We were set upon by a party of these savages, my guide killed, and I taken 
prisoner. For three years I haf lived among them, I say. 

‘‘Senors, they are as untamed, as warlike, as mooch heathen— Dios help 
them !—as were their ancestors when the gr-reat Pizarro led his conquesta- 
dors to old Cuzco. And with them, senors—with them, I say—I spent free 
long years. Ah! they were terrible years. But I am repaid—ah, yes, 
senors ! ” He looked from one to the other of his listeners. “ Senors,” he 
whispered, ‘‘ / haf knowledge of the lost treasures of the Incas t ” 

The faces of Keeth and Ford Kinsale displayed their interest; but the 
trader’s ruddy countenance was white, and he stared at the speaker with wide, 
open eyes and mouth. 

‘ ‘ I, Jose Rodriguez, learned that which the Indians themselfs knew 
not,” pursued the Spaniard. ‘‘ I learned the secret which their old men had 
forgotten. Aye, I was their captive, bufl had eyes. Si, senor, I haf seen 

‘‘The Incas’ cave? ” repeated Keeth. 

‘ ‘ Si, senor. The cave of wealth ; the tr-reasure house of the great 
Incas who ruled this land when my countrymen conquered it. My eyes 
haf been blinded by the glare of gold—dazzled by the flash of such gems 
as would fitly adorn a monarch’s crown. I, Jose Rodriguez, haf seen 
all dis ! ” 

He uttered these words excitedly, and looked from Keeth to his friends 
with keenest scrutiny. 

‘‘ Yon doubt me, senors ! ” he cried. " Kook ! behold ! ” 

With trembling fingers he tore open his coat and thrust one hand into a 
slit in its lining. In an instant he drew forth a thin bar of metal half a foot 
in length and three or four inches wide. It was dead yellow in hue. 

He threw it down at their feet and brought out three others from the 
same hiding place. Fitch pounced upon them like a hawk. He touched 
his tongue to a bar, bit it, and turned to his companions with a face as white 

‘‘ Gold—virgin gold, as Hi’m a livin’ man ! ” he gasped. 

‘‘Where those came from, senors,” went on Rodriguez, becoming calmer 
as his listeners’ excitement increased, ‘‘ were great heaps of such bars— 
wealth, senors ! Reeches beyond belief ! ’ ’ 

‘‘ And those are all you brought away? ” demanded Keeth. 

‘ ‘ Si, senor—all. I was alone ; I beliefed I was pursued, though now I 
fink I was not. Eet was f rough the old treasure cavern I make my escape, 
an’ its entrance has been lost to the Indians themselves for generations. I 
found it quite by accident. They perhaps fink me drown’; but, by the 
blessing of Sancta Maria, I was safe. I travel many days f rough these 
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‘ ‘ Then I fall in with the Indians from whom you nscued me. They 
were kind to me at first; but when they see this”—he poiited to the tattoo 
mark again—‘ ‘ Carramba ! they all like fiends. The marl was placed there 
soon after I was captured. Eet is a sign known to all the ludes of the 
Andes. Only for eet I would-’ ’ 

He stopped and looked searchingly into their faces. 

‘‘Yon would what? ” demanded Ford. 

” I would go back an’ secure some of the lost wealth of ttie Incas !” 

Fitch pressed forward. 

‘‘See ’ere,” he said eagerly. ” If a man could fix it bo nobody would 
see that mark, would you risk it?” 

‘‘ CanjyoK do that, senor?” demanded the Spaniard, his syes flashing. 

‘‘ Hi believe so,” returned the trader. ‘‘Hi’ve got some grease paint 
in one of my packs—such as hactors use. I carry a littld of everything. 
Hi believe Hi could make you hup so that your mother wouldk’t know you. ” 

‘ ‘ If you can do this, senor-’ ’ 

Rodriguez looked about at the two younger men, studying their eager 
faces carefully. 

‘‘ Will you all free go?” he said. ‘‘ There is enough and to spare for 
all. Eet is dangerous. Death lurks not alone in savage toes, but in the 
trails, the torrents to he crossed, the precipices to be scaled. But the prize— 
fink of the prize ! Wealth'beyond your dreams, senors ! 'Will you go?” 

Chapter HI.—A Frighxpui. Catastrophe. 

KesTH and Ford looked at each other questioningly. To the latter the 
venture suggested by the Spaniard appeared very alluring for its own sake ; to 
Keeth, the struggling young civil engineer, the possibility of Ending wealth 
such as Rodriguez declared he had seen was indeed tempting. 

It was true that the story the Spaniard told sounded visionary—in fact, 
seemed impossible in the year of grace, eighteen ninety odd. But Rodriguez 
appeared honest; his words rang true ; and, stronger evidence than all, there 
were the bars of yellow gold before them. There was no discounting them. 

, Keeth reached out and grasped Jose Rodriguez’ hand. 

" I’ll go with you,” he said, ‘‘ There’s my hand on it.” 

‘‘ And you, senors? ” inquired the Spaniard, turning to Kinsale and the 
excited trader. 

‘‘ If Keeth is willing to risk it, / am,” declared Ford. 

‘‘An’ as for me,” said the Cockney, wiping his forehead furiously with 
the bandanna, ‘‘ you couldn’t keep me hout of it. Bob Fitch ’ll never refuse 
a chance to make ’is fortune, Hi ’ope.” 

" But I thought you didn’t believe in any of these yarns about the Incas, 
and all that sort of thing, ’ ’ suggested Ford slyly. 

"That’s hall right, young man, that’s hall right,” responded the trader, 
with some asperity. “ Mabbe Hi don’t believe in every cock an’ bull stoiy 
Hi ’ear ; but Hi believe in solid gold bars like them" and he handled the 
yellow metal caressingly. 
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“ Senors,” sail Rodriguez, " I feel better. Give me of food, for I haf eat 
uot’ing for two dsys.” 

" Give’im a lit of that tassajo to chew,” commanded the trader. “It 
won’t do to feed’im too 'igh at first. ’Ow long ’ave you been traveling in 
these 'ere bloomh’ mountains? ” 

“ Quite two veeks, senor. But only till two days ago did I quite lose my 

“Well, you’re ’alf a day’s journey to ’Ualpa now,” said Fitch. 

“Ah, I hat come a long way—a long way,” muttered the Spaniard, 
shaking his heat slowly. 

‘ ‘ And you rre sure you can find your way back ? ’ ’ inquired Ford anx- 

“ After reaching a certain place in the mountains—eet must be t’irty 
mile to the nort of here—I shall know the way back to de Incas’ cave ver’ 

‘' But how yill we find this place ? ’ ’ 

“We must haf a guide to that spot, senors. Eet is a place known to 
many of the mountain people—eet must be known to them. Eet is a spot 
where three great pines overhang a chasm. There ees a bridge across the 
river—a bridge which you, Senor Ingmiero^ will wonder at,” and he bowed 
to Keeth. 

“ I don’t like that,” interrupted Fitch. “ We’ll ’ave to tyke one o’ these 
bloody savages into hour confidence.” 

“Oh, these Indians are perfectly civilized,” interjected Ford, with a 

“ Shut up. Ford,” commanded Keeth. “ I agree with Fitch. It will be 
dangerous to allow an Indian of any tribe to accompany us. If they are all 
banded together as they appear to be ’ ’ 

“ I t’ink, senor, that we can get a guide wit’out arousing suspicions as to 
our intentions Eet us once get to the three pines and I will get rid of the 
guide on some pretense—send him back for food, or ammunition, or somet’ing. 
Surely, somet’ing will turn up— quien sabe ? ” 

“That’s hall right,” growled Fitch ; “but Hi don’t like goin’ hit so 
blind.” 

“Don’t be a wet blanket,” interposed Ford. “Come, let’s have some 
lunch ourselves. We ought to be on our way to Hualpa.” 

‘ ‘ Before we start it would be better for Senor Feetch to try to cover this, ’ ’ 
and Jose touched the tattoo mark upon his cheek. ‘ ‘ I wish to enter Hualpa 
wit’out that so plainly showing.” 

“ Good hidea,” returned the trader, and he got out his paint at once. 

Keeth had bound up the cut in Jose’s forehead and removed all traces of 
blood and dust from his face. Fitch set to work, and with more art than his 
American friends would have given him credit for, changed the Spaniard’s 
appearance completely. The mark was entirely hidden, although the paint 
had to be laid on rather heavily for the purpose ; but when the job was done 
it would stand pretty close scrutiny. 
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Fitch, with satisfaction. “The only thing is, you must be careful about 
getting water on your face ; that T1 have to be renewed every day or two.’’ 

‘'Well, let’s move on,’’ proposed Keeth. “How do you feel, Senor 
Rodriguez ? Think you can get along by leaning on my arm ? ’ ’ 

“ I belief so,” replied the Spaniard. “ Ret me try.” 

He got upon his feet and, although a bit unsteady at first, managed to 
walk quite well with ICeeth’s aid. 

‘ ‘ Start up the leader, Mr. Kinsale, ’ ’ said Fitch. ‘ ‘ Blow th’ hugly beast! 
Hi ’ope this ’ll be the last tradin’ trip Bob Fitch ever ’as to make.” 

“ Don’t conjure up too rosy a prospect,” rejoined Ford, laughing. “ The 
disappointment, if we shouldn’t bring back the treasure, will be all the 
greater if you do. ’ ’ 

“Don’t you worry, sir,” said the trader, with emphasis. “ If there's 
gold in them ’ills yonder like that Senor Rodriguez showed us, Hi’m goin’ 
to ’ave my share, an’ don’t you forget it!” 

In a short time they got the llamas started up the trail, and with Fitch in 
the lead and the Spaniard, leaning on Keeth’s arm, hobbling along in the 
rear, moved on Hualpa. The little mountain settlement was reached just at 
dusk. Their entrance was scarcely noticed, and they smuggled Rodriguez 
into a back room of the hotel without attracting the least attention. They 
were anxious that their wounded acquaintance should not be recognized by 
any of the party of Indians who had attacked him, if they were lurking about 
the town. 

Fitch made a bargain with a returning trader, who happened to be at the 
posada, to take his whole stock, and got rid of his llamas as well. Through 
the same agent, Jose Rodriguez sold one of his bars of gold, with the pro- • 
ceeds of which he purchased an outfit for the proposed journey into the 
interior of the Sierras. The other bars he deposited with a fellow country¬ 
man living at Hualpa. 

Rodriguez’ wound having neariy healed at the end of a week, and he 
having recovered from the fatigues of his experience in the mountains, 
preparations were made for an immediate start upon what they were careful 
to make public was a search for nitrate beds. Keeth, whose firm was well 
known in the town, took command and his presence gave color to the avowed 
intentions of the party. But it was left to Fitch to engage a guide, for he 
had had the longer experience in dealing with the Indians. 

And he found a man who more than satisfied Keeth and Ford Kinsale. 
Neither of them had ever seen such a big man among the Indians of the 
coast. Fitch declared him to be a member of an interior tribe—one which he 
had occasionally traded with—far superior in point of intelligence, as well as 
in form and feature, to the natives who made up the bulk of Hualpa’s popu¬ 
lation. Rodriguez expressed no opinion of the guide at all. In fact, he did 
not see Jiim until the party were ready to leave the posada on the morning of 
departure. 

The Indian was known by the name of Manuel, he having probably been 
baptized into the Catholic church, by some wandering priest, when a child. 
Nominally all the native Peruvians are under priestly control, although their 
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ignorance of religious, as well as other matters, is appalling. He was a man 
fully six feet in height—as tall as Ronald Keeth himself—with a mighty 
chest and arms like a gladiator. He wore a loose tunic of cured skin, sandals, 
and very little else. His right shoulder was untrammeled by even the sack¬ 
like tunic, but the garment was belted in at the waist and fell nearly to his 
knees. He carried a long knife in his belt, and a spear for a staff. His long 
black hair made other covering for his head unnecessary, and the thongs of 
his sandals, wound round and round his ankles, protected those parts from 

He professed himself entirely familiar with the Sierras for a hundred 
leagues to the north of Hualpa, and agreed to guide the party directly to the 
spot where the three pines overhung the gorge. For a small sum in addition 
he offered to cany one of them the entire distance in a chair, or cradle, such 
as these mountaineers often bear upon their shoulders. But none of the four 
cared to travel in that precarious way. 

“ Hi’ve rid on one of these fellows’ backs,” said Fitch ; "but one trip 
was enough. Hi was sicker than w’en I come acrost from Hunnon ten year 
ago. A man don’t feel- safe swingin’ over precipices a thousand feet deep, 
with nothin’ but a strap around aHinjun’s ’ead a-holdiu’ of ’im on.” 

They left Hualpa early one morning and set out over a trail to the north, 
a path which showed for the first few miles that it was much traveled. Each 
one in the party carried a pack strapped to his shoulders, and Keeth bore a 
coil of small, though very stout, hemp rope. The four Europeans were heav¬ 
ily armed, and Ford, because of his inexperience, and Fitch, because of his 
blind contempt for the inhabitants of the mountains, felt confident that they 
would be more than a match for any party of wild Indians which might 
attack them. Jose Rodriguez assured them that the tribe who had held him. 
captive so long knew nothing about the use of firearms, fighting entirely with 
bows and arrows, spears, and great war clubs. 

“ W’y,” cried Fitch, in talking it over, “we can go right in, harmed as 

But the Spaniard shook his head. There were places in the mountains, he 
knew, where a man with merely a bow and arrows could hold a whole army at 

Before they stopped for their noon meal the guide led them off the main 
trail into a side path which was much more arduous to follow. It wound up 
and up among the rocks, occasionally crossing an almost level plateau, then 
winding about the base of a peak which, snow covered to the summit, towered 
far above them among the clouds. The atmosphere among these peaks was 
chill, and at night they were glad to descend beyond the ridge into a clump 
of hardy trees and build a huge campfire before which to stretch themselves 

It had been the hardest day’s march Ford had ever experienced ; but it 
told the most upon the trader, whose figure was too corpulent to make walk¬ 
ing a pleasure. Poor Fitch fell asleep immediately after supper and slept 

awakened by an entirely unlooked for incident. 
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When the party had sought their blankets (the guide assured them there 
was no necessity of standing watch), the stars were shining brightly in an 
unflecked sky ; but they awoke just before sunrise in the midst of a mountain 
tempest. The thunder was roaring overhead and the lightning crackling 
from peak to peak, illuminating the gorge in which they were encamped with 
an unearthly, flickering light. 

Then came the rain—not in drops, or in sheets, but simply pouring out 
of the heart of a cloud which had torn its way across the face of a neighbor¬ 
ing peak. It was a cloudburst in earnest, and in an instant they were all 
wet to the skin. There was no shelter at hand from the furious downfall 
and all they could do was to imitate Manuel. He squatted upon his haunches 
on the shelving side of the gorge and made a tent of his blanket, covering 
himself completely. 

In a little while the tiny stream at the bottom of the gorge had become a 
rushing, roaring torrent, sweeping boulders, fallen timber, and all sorts of 
ddbris down its course. But the stream subsided as fast as it had gathered 
strength when the storm ceased. 

The rising sun found them in a drearily saturated state. There was no 
dry wood and every vestige of their fire had been swept away. 

“ Tassajo and left over cakes don’t make a very appetizing breakfast, 
do they ? ’ ’ said Ford ruefully. ‘ ‘ But this must be part of the ‘ roughing it ’ I 
wanted, I suppose.” Then he looked at Rodriguez and suddenly burst out 
laughing. 

” What do you find to laugh at? ” demanded Keeth, who had been rum¬ 
maging over his pack to see that all was right. 

But Ford brought himself up suddenly in the middle of his laugh and 
glanced around at Manuel, the guide. He stood a little way off with his eyes 
fixed intently upon Jose’s unconscious face. The sudden rainfall had played 
sad havoc with the Spaniard's “make-up.” The grease paint was washed 
completely off in streaks, and the cabalistic mark upon his cheek was plainly 

The instant the Indian saw Ford’s eyes turned upon his he withdrew his 

coolly as though he had seen nothing. But young Kinsale was confident 
that he had noted the tattoo mark. 

His thoughtless laughter had called Keeth’s attention to the havoc made 
by the storm, and he pointed it out to the trader. 

“Confound hit ! I ’ope that bloomin’ Hinjuu didn’t notice it,” mut¬ 
tered the Englishman, snatching up his paints and beckoning Jose to go 

“ But he did," Ford declared to his friend. “ If there’sany truth in the 
yarn that all these Indians understand the meaning of that mark, we’d better 
keep a mighty sharp watch on Manuel yonder.” 

But the guide seemed entirely oblivious of the accident. When Jose 
and Fitch returned, the former with the damage repaired, the Indian did 
not vouchsafe him a glance. But Keeth took pains to place Rodriguez on 
his guard. 
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“ Eet ees a misfortune, but what,can one do now—eh, wha-at?” he 
asked, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

After their frugal meal they set off on the blind trail which Manuel 
seemed to follow more by instinct than by sight. If the first day’s jaunt 
had been arduous this was doubly so. They made scarcely ten miles from 
sunrise to sunset. The grandeur of the scenery in these Peruvian Andes 
cannot be surpassed even in the Himalayas; but grand scenery could not 
make poor Fitch forget the toils of the journey. 

Since the occurrence of the early morning the white men watched their 
guide very closely. They feared he would play them some trick, and to be 
left alone in this wild region, with but a fleeting remembrance of the path 
over which they had come, was not a pleasant possibility. 

‘ ‘ But how the dickens will we find our way back, any way ? ’ ’ demanded 
Ford, as they talked the matter over. 

“That is a risk we must run if we wonld-find the Incas’cave, I take it,’’ 
replied Keeth. “But what do you think, Senor Rodriguez? Shouldn’t 
we have reached the three pines you spoke of before this ? ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ We cannot be a great way from them now, if the man is not playing 
us false, ’ ’ replied the Spaniard. ‘ ‘ But I haf yet to see the first familiar 
landmark. ’ ’ 

The pines were not sighted that day ; but upon being questioned Manuel 
declared that he would get them to the place by the middle of the next fore¬ 
noon. For fear that he contemplated treason, it was agreed that one of the 
white men should remain awake all night, and this watch was faithfully 
kept. 

Soon after leaving their second night’s camping place they began to 
descend into a deep valley. The sides of the mountain were heavily timbered, 
and Manuel led them through the pathless forest as unerringly as the crow 
flies. Just before noon they came out upon a high bluff overlooking a swiftly 
flowing river, several rods across. As soon as they came out of the timber, 
Jose Rodriguez uttered an exclamation of satisfaction. 

“ Eet is the same,’’ he muttered. “ I could not be mistak’.’’ 

“Recognize the place, do yon?’’ demanded Keeth, who walked beside 
him. 

“ Si, senor. We be not far from the pines, and the wonderful bridge of 

Manuel set off up the stream, which flowed three or four hundred feet 
below them. It rapidly narrowed until, just after passing a sharp bend, 
they reached a spot where it was scarcely a dozen yards across. A few rods 
before them the three huge pine trees leaned over the gulf from the opposite 
bank. Near the trees a great log, surely three feet thick at the butt, 
.spanned the abyss. 

“For heaven’s sake,’’ cried Keeth, “what manner of men must have 
been the people who placed that timber in position ? ’ ’ 

“ Ah, I knew the senor would be surprised,’’ said Rodriguez, showing 
his teeth in a smile. “Ees eet not wonderful—eh, wh-at? That, Senor 
Feetch,’’ he added, turning to the trader, “ was done by these same savages 
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whom you profess to think so poorly of.” Then in a low voice, that the 
guide might not hear, and with a wave of his hand toward the opposite 
mountain slope : ” Beyond that stream lies the country of the tribe with 
whom I lived so long. We must not let this man go farther wit’ us.” 

‘ ‘ But what shall we do ? ” demanded Keeth. "How will we get rid of 

” Bet us cross and camp for our noon meat. I will find some way to rid 

"Go ahead,” said Fitch recklessly. ” Hi’m goin’ to see this ’ere thing 
through, wotever comes. ” 

‘‘Ah, senors, eet ees simple,” exclaimed Rodriguez, noting their 

He motioned Manuel to lead the way and leaped upon the end of the 
timber himself. The guide started across the gulf as nonchalantly as though 
he were crossing a perfectly secure bridge with a hand rail on either side 
instead of a tree trunk which quivered and shook with every step. The 
Spaniard followed close on his heels. 

‘‘Hold on, let’s see how they get across,” said Keeth, and he and his 
two friends watched Jose and the guide with intense interest. 

But they crossed without mishap, and immediately upon feeling the solid 
rock beneath his feet Jose turned and swung his hat encouragingly. For 
an instant his back was turned to the guide. That instant was evidently the 
opportunity for which Manuel had been waiting. 

Before Keeth or his comrades could utter the warning shout which rose 
to their lips the huge Indian had seized the slight form of the Spaniard about 
the waist. He pinioned one arm, but Jose must have possessed muscles of 
steel. He twisted about in the giant’s grasp and seized him in turn by the 
throat. Neither could draw his knife, and for a moment they swayed and 
struggled on the verge of the precipice. 

Uttering a loud shout Keeth, forgetting the swaying bridge, sprang upon 
the log and ran toward the scene of the tattle. He drew his pistol from 
its sheath as he went, but he dared not fire, the men were so closely inter¬ 
locked. The timber swayed frightfully beneath his feet, but he scarcely 
noticed the vibration. His eyes were on that struggling pair. He saw nothing 

Suddenly Jose tore his other arm lose. Instantly his freed fingers sought 
his belt, he drew the knife, and like a flash struck it into the guide’s breast ! 
The Indian staggered back, but not for an instant did his grip about his 
antagonist’s body relax. Gathering his waning powers for one desperate 
effort, he sprang forward to the edge of the cliff and pitched headfirst into 
the gulf, carrying the Spaniard with him ! 

They whirled over and over in the air as they descended, striking the 
water with a mighty splash at- last, and disappeared beneath the surface. 
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Keeth fell face downward upon the timber, and clung there with both arms 
outstretched, striving to pierce the swiftly flowing water with tear blinded 
eyes. But neither the Indian nor his victim came to the surface again. 


Chaptbr IV.—Trappbd. 

With limbs which almost refused to bear him up Keeth finally crept 
to the end of the log and stood upon the solid rock. Ford and the 
trader were but a moment behind him. In their excitement they crossed 
the yawning gulf with scarcely a tremor ; but the engineer was so dizzy and 

“Poor Jose!” exclaimed Ford Kinsale. “ We should have kept a closer 
watch on that fiendish savage. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ What an awful death I ’ ’ murmured Keeth, still unable to look over the 
cliff’s edge without shuddering. 

‘ ‘ Come, ’ ’ said the engineer, shaking himself together. “We must find 
some way to descend this bluff. We must find Jose’s body and give it decent 
burial, at least. The river is full of eddies and snags. It may be along 

“ We’ve got hourselves lo think of first,” objected Fitch. 

“Oh, come along; let’s be unselfish,” said Ford. “The poor chap is 
dead, of course ; but, as Keeth says, we may recover the body. I believe 
he’d done as much for one of ns. I must say he was the only Spaniard I 

Keeth was already examining the rugged face of the bluff. It was not 
all rock ; there were some treacherous looking gravel slopes. In a few 
moments he began to descend, and his comrades, trusting themselves to his 
leadership, followed. He had found the only place in the bluff, as far as 
they could see, where descent Ijvas possible ; but when they got within thirty 
feet or so of the foot, they weke forced to halt. From .that point the place 
was a sheer precipice, so smool^ that a mountain goat could not have found 

“ Got ns hin a box, Mr. Keefh, you ’ave,” declared Fitch. 

“ Oh, dry up,” said Ford. We can go back and try again.” 

“don’t try no more,” demared the trader, with emphasis. “ Hi’ve 
got enough. It looks mighty like we wouldn’t be able to crawl back hup 

“We won’t talk about getting up till we’ve got down,” said Keeth 
quietly, and he began to uncoil the’rope he carried. 

“There you have it!” exdaimed Ford. “I’d forgotten the rope. 
Here’s just the place to fasten it.” 

A huge boulder, sunk deep in’the bluff, hung over the narrow beach be¬ 
low. Keeth quickly knotted one end of the cable over this projecting rock 
and then swung down the remaining distance to the verge of the river. Ford 
and the trader quickly followed him. 

The shore was not a dozen feet broad at any point within their view, and 
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the river raced along with a sullen naurmur. The water was low now. In 
time of freshet the river doubtless filled its bed from bluff to bluff, entirely 
covering the narrow strip of shingle. They had made the descent of 
the bank some distance below the bridge. There were plenty of little eddies 
near the shore, and great black snags reached their ugly limbs far out into 
the river; but the thing which they hoped to find caught among these ob¬ 
structions did not appear. The treacherous guide and his victim, locked in 
that awful embrace, seemed to have sunk to the bottom of the stream and 

They searched the margin of the river as far down as they could go. At 
the sharp bend half a mile or so below the bridge the shore ceased. They 
could go no farther. The bluff above them looked forbidding and unscal¬ 
able. The only path by which they might return to the summit was the 
one down which they had scrambled. 

“ Come, we may as well go back,” said Keeth, in despair. ” Poor Jose 
is beyond our reach. ’ ’ 

"You fellows will ’ave to ’elp me hup that rope,” declared Fitch gloomily. 
“This cliff climbing hain’t wot Hi’m built for.” 

“ Oh, we’ll get you up all right,” said Ford. “ What we’ll do when we 
are up again is what’s bothering me.” 

“ Hit looks to me as though we was in a box—that’s wot it looks like.” 

“Don’t you believe we can find our way back to Hualpa?” inquired 
Keeth. 

“ Mabbe,” replied Fitch. “ But Hi know bloomin’ well we can’t find 
the treasure cave, now the Dago’s gone.” 

“ All you think of is the treasure,” said Ford, in disgust. 

"That’s wot we started hout for,” returned the trader stoutly. “ Hit’s 
blessed awkward that Jose was killed, if ’ee ’ad to be killed, before ’ee told 

“You’re a cold blooded chap, Fitch.” 

But Keeth made no comment. They reached the point where the rope 
had been left dangling from the protruding boulder, and Keeth prepared to 
mount. 

“I’ll go up first and give you a lift. Ford. Together we can pull Mr. 

He laid hold of the hemp and began to ascend hand over hand, bracing 
his feet against the rock as he went. He had not gone up a dozen feet, 
however, when something gave way above. He dropped several feet and the 
gravel and broken rock fell about him in a shower. 

“Great heavens, Keeth I ” shouted Ford. “Comeback! The whole 
cliff is falling I ” 

The trader caught him by the legs and pulled him down. Through the 
falling ddbris they could see the huge boulder, around which the rope had 
been fastened, toppling slowly outward. Ford and Fitch seized Keeth’s hands 
and ran with him along the beach. An instant later the mass of rock had fallen 
directly upon the spot on which they had stood I Tons upon tons of earth and 
gravel followed the rock and a huge fissure was made in the bluff side. 
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When the noise ceased and the debris stopped falling, the three advent¬ 
urers gazed at one another with pallid faces. Not only had they narrowly 
escaped an awful death, but they were now stranded upon the margin of the 
river. The path to the summit of the bluff was obliterated ! 

‘ ‘ Trapped, by Jove ! ’ ’ exclaimed Ford. 

But Keeth ran back to the heap of earth and rock and rescued the rope 
which had already been of such service to them. 

“We won’t say that till we try up stream,” he said, returning to his 
comrades. ‘ ‘ Come along. ’ ’ 

“ What do_yeK think, Fitch? ” demanded Ford. 

Fitch may have been pessimistic as regarded small things ; but now that 
a real catastrophe faced them, he developed a genuine Bnglish bulldog grit. 

“We hain’t dead yet,” he declared, shaking his head. “ Hi'm not goin’ 
to spend the rest of my days down ’ere—not if Hi know myself ! ” 

But after tramping by the margin of the stream for several miles, and com¬ 
ing to no point where the bluff was scalable, even he began to lose hope. 

“We’re getting deeper and deeper into the country of those Indians 
of whom Jose told ns,” said Keeth. “ If we should fall in with them 
it might go harder with us than it did with him. I don’t fancy remain¬ 
ing three years a captive, as he did. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ What will you do ? ” cried Ford, who was quite disheartened. ‘' Stand 
here and wait for the first freshet to drown you ? I’m going ahead if I walk 
a hundred miles along this confounded shore. There must be some way to 
get to the summit of the bank. ’ ’ 

But the way did not appear, and just before daylight faded from the sky 
and the night shadows settled upon the surface of the waters, their further 
progress was barred by a wide break in the shore. The river lapped the 
rocky wall; there was not even a narrow shelf to offer a foothold. So they 
made themselves as comfortable as circumstances allowed and prepared to 
spend the night. 

Chaptbr V.—A Rbscub and a Menace. 

Ford and the trader slept like logs after the fatigues of the day; but 
P^onald Keeth was awake long before the first finger of light traced the out¬ 
line of the distant mountain peaks. Their situation, shut into the gorge as 
they appeared to be, disturbed him. To be lost in this barren wilderness was 
bad enough; but to be inclosed upon a narrow strip of laud, scarcely ten 
yards wide at its broadest point, and in places so narrow that only a footpath 
separated the insurmountable cliff from the black river, was infinitely worse. 

He arose from his uncomfortable couch as soon as it was light enough in 
the gorge to see and examined the strip of water which had halted them the 
night before. The bluff was a sheer precipice here, with not the faintest 
sign of a path. But his anxious eye caught sight of a weather beaten stub 
protruding from the gravelly shore beyond this belt of water. Once a tree 
had stood there ; but some furious freshet had broken it off three or four feet 
from the ground. 
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The river was deep and ran like a millrace between the spot on which he 
stood and this old stump. No man could breast the fierce current, supposing 
even that it was not too deep to be waded. But Eeeth w'as an ingenious 
fellow, and had experienced life in some of the wilder portions of the States 
before coming to Peru. He had accompanied a United States exploring ex¬ 
pedition through Arizona and New Mexico before his twenty first birthday, 
and had learned in those cattle raising countries something of the value of a 
thirty foot rope. The instant he saw the stump he saw as well a way out 
of the present difSculty. 

He caught up the coil of hemp, made a running noose, and planted 
his feet firmly on the edge of the water, preparatory to making a cast. 

“ If the rope’s long enough to reach, and that old stub holds, we’re all 
right,” he thought, as he swung the coils about his head. 

It was a long cast, and the loop did not fall over the stub at the first or 
second trial ; but Keeth was delighted to see it drop just where he wanted 
it to the next time. However, when he had drawn it taut, he found it so 
short that he could not fasten it at the side of the inlet, and he had to shout 
for his companions to help him. Ford and the Englishman came running 
with their rifles in their hands, fully believing that he had been attacked by 
Indians ; but they forgave him for disturbing their morning nap when they 
discovered what he had done. 

“Hit’s a great ’eadyou ’ave, Mr. Keeth,” declared Fitch. “ Hi’d never 
thought of it.” 

“But will the stump hold?” asked Ford Kinsale. 

“We’ll all get hold of the line and try it,” replied Keeth. “We know 
the rope is all right. If it holds. I’ll cross over and help you fellows 

The stub proved to be firmly set in the ground, and without waiting for 
breakfast Keeth removed his clothing and prepared to make the passage of 
the river. He wrapped his garments in his blanket, swathed his gunlock 
in oily rags, and slinging both bundle and weapon over his shoulder, plunged 
into the water. Ford hung to the end of the rope and steadied him, and 
although Keeth’s feet were almost immediately swept from beneath him, he 
managed to reach the opposite shore without serious difficulty. He hurried 
into his damp clothing and helped Fitch across, and then flung the rope back 
to Ford and, with the trader’s assistance, drew his friend, and the provisions, 
over the flood. 

“Well, I pray heaven we won’t have to cross another such place,” 
Kinsale panted, as they drew him to land. “I’m not half as anxious to see 
the Incas’ cave as I was when poor Jose was telling us about it.” 

“I thought you were looking for lots of excitement this vacation,” said 
Keeth slily. 

“Oh, we’re having too much fun,” declared Ford ruefully. “ I didn't 
know what I was talking about. If ever I get back to Callao I shan’t ask 

They marched along the shingle for some miles further, fortunately finding 
it good traveling all the way ; but it was nearly noon before they reached what 
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seemed a promising path to the top of the cliffs. The foot of this trail was 
extremely rugged, but it looked better above, and with Keeth in the lead 
they started up. Before they had climbed fifty feet the path became quite 
easy to follow. In fact, it showed the hand of man in its construction. 

It was a gradual incline, extending along the face of the bluff, becoming 
wider and wider as they mounted upward. There were marks of great 
chisels where slabs of the soft rock had been split off, and while still a hun¬ 
dred feet or more from the summit, the adventurers reached a place where 
the ancient constructors of the road had used the waste material to build a 
substantial wall, four feet or more in height, along the outer edge. Here 
the way was broad enough for four men to walk abreast. The mortar which 
held the stone in place was still as hard as adamant. The rocks themselves, 
in fact, instead of the mortar, had crumbled with age. 

‘ ‘ What do yon think of such engineering as this ? ’ ’ demanded Ford. 

‘‘It is wonderful!" declared Keeth. ‘ ‘ This must have been built three 
hundred years ago—possibly at a still more ancient date—yet the best work 
of civilized peoples today cannot surpass it. What giants those old Incas 
must have been, for they had few tools to aid them. This was all done by 
sheer bodily strength. They had no hoisting apparatus. ’ ’ 

" Hand do you mean to say them Hinjuns did this ? " cried Fitch. 

‘‘They certainly did,” replied the engineer. ‘‘Probably the road was 
built about the time that Pizarro conquered the country. ’ ’ 

Fitch shook his head over it. 

‘‘They must ’ave been a deal different from the niggers Hi’ve been used 
to,” he said. 

They were still more astonished when they had gone some rods further. 
On rounding a corner in the precipitous wall they found that the ancient 
workmen had tunneled a spur of rock to reach the summit of the cliff. The 
tunnel was a dozen yards in length and opened out upon the plateau on top 
of the bluff. And right before the mouth of the tunnel were the ruins of 
several stone houses, built against the side of the mountain. 

‘‘An ancient town—almost like the cliff dwellings I’ve seen in Colorado.” 
declared Keeth. ‘ ‘ Jose told us nothing about this. I wonder how far we are 
from the town of the Indians among whom he was a captive? I only 

He broke off with a startled exclamation. On the verge of the cliff, a 
few rods from the old tunnel, was the figure of a woman. She stood in a 
listening attitude, but with her face turned away from the white men. 
Evidently she had heard their voices, but had not discovered from which 
direction there were approaching. 

She was an Indian girl—almost a child in appearance—as lithe and grace¬ 
ful as a deer. Her skin was of a brilliant bronze hue, and a great mass of 
coal black hair hung to her waist; her head was guiltless of other covering. 
She was dressed in a tunic-like garment which fell below her knees and was 
open at the throat, displaying the full roundness of her bosom. A broad 
sash of strange texture and brilliant hue held the garment together at her 
waist. Her feet were shod with sandals, over her shoulder was slung by a 
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thong a quiver of arrows, and she held a short bow in her hand. In Keeth’s 
startled vision she seemed a Diana in bronze. 

He was speechless with amazement; but Ford and the trader, noticing 
the abrupt termination of their comrade’s sentence, glanced up also. A sharp 
exclamation from the Englishman made the girl turn. She saw them, and 
wonder filled her face. Her great eyes, black as night, gazed deep into 
Keeth’s own. Even in that brief instant he felt the magic of her glance. 

But she remained motionless only a moment. Dike a flash she fitted an 
arrow to her bow and a wild, bird-like call burst from her lips. The arrow 
was trained full at Keeth’s breast and her brown fingers trembled on the 
string. He dared not move as she began to step lightly backward, her eyes 
still fixed upon him. 

Suddenly Ford uttered a shout of warning. The girl, evidently forget¬ 
ting the proximity of the cliff’s brink, made a misstep. In a breath she 
had plunged backward into the abyss ! The arrow flew high in the air and 
a piercing cry reached the ears of her horrified audience as she disappeared. 

“ My God ! ” cried Ford ; “ she’s gone ! ” 

“ She’ll be dashed to bits on them rocks below ! ” said Fitch, his usually 
ruddy face perfectly colorless. 

But Keeth ran forward to the brink of the precipice. He expected to see 
the poor creature’s mangled body bounding from rock to rock to the foot of 
the cliff. Instead of the horrible picture which his imagination had conjured, 
he beheld her lying in the fan shaped top of a stunted tree which grew out of a 
fissure in the cliff just below him. Her bow had fallen from her hand and 
she lay, seemingly stunned, upon this insecure resting place. 

“Quick ! knot that rope around me, under the arms,’’ he commanded. 

‘ ‘ She may slip at any moment. Hang on the rope with all your might and 
don’t let it chafe against the edge of the rock.” 

He divested him.self of his coat and ammunition belt as he spoke, and in 
a moment was lowered over the brink. His feet scarcely gained a foothold 
on the rock, but Ford and the Englishman eased him steadily down. Occa¬ 
sionally a bit of rock gave way beneath his weight and went crashing into the 
gorge, and his hands were torn and bleeding before he reached the tree. The 
girl had not fallen more than twenty feet; but the shock had evidently de¬ 
prived her of consciousness. She lay amid the broken branches with her 
eyes closed and head hanging limply over the abyss. 

Resting one foot upon a protuberance on the face of the rock and the 
other on the limb of a tree, Keeth was able to raise her in his arms. She 
did not stir, and holding her tightly against his breast with his left arm, he 
fended himself off from the cliff with the other hand and shouted to his 
comrades to draw him up. He could no longer see where to place his feet 
and once or twice swung against the rough wall with cruel force. But he 
kept his own body between the cliff and his burden and she was not injured 
in the least. Before they reached the summit her eyes opened and she gazed 
up into his face. 

“ Keep still. Don’t move,” he said, and although she could not under¬ 
stand the -words his voice evidently reassured her. She did not seem 
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frightened, nor struggle, as Keeth expected she would. Instead she lay 
passive in his arms, although she must have realized their danger. 

Then, in a moment, Keeth felt Ford’s hands on his shoulders. He was 
dragged upon the rock, still bearing the girl in his arms, and set her down 
safely upon her feet. His clothing was tom to rags. His hands were 
bruised and bleeding and there was a long gash on the side of his face. The 
girl darted away from them like a startled creature of the wood, evidently 
unhurt by her fall. But she did not go far, for, finding herself unmolested, 
she stopped and looked back. 

“By Jove, Keeth! you’re a sight,” cried Ford. "But get into your 
coat and come on. We must make a break from here. ’ ’ 

"What’s the matter?” demanded Ronald, still a bit dazed. 

“ There’s Indians about. They may be down on us any minute.” 

“Yes,” said Fitch, “while you was a-riskin’ your life for that ’ussie, we 
saw one of ’em among the rocks up there. We’ve got to run for hit ! ” 

Keeth picked up his coat and started to put it on. But a cry from the 
girl caused him to look up. Out of the timber before them came a crowd of' 
men armed wdth spears and clubs. They were Indians—of a lighter com¬ 
plexion than those usually seen in Peru—and were dressed in all the savage 
magnificence of an uncivilized people. 

They were clothed in little but a short tunic and sandals, but there were 
brilliantly colored feathers in their hair and their arms and ankles were 
adorned with heavy bands of gold. They were fierce looking, keen eyed 
men, and without noticing the white men’s superior weapons, marched 
solemnly toward them. Their huge spears were advanced threateningly 
and two or three had already fitted arrows to their bowstrings. At their 
head walked an old man with wrinkled, parchment-like face, dressed in a 
long white robe of finely woven llama wool. 

“Great Scott, Keeth!” ejaculated Ford. “We’re in for it. Shall we 
fight or run ? ’ ’ 

Fitch had already unslung his rifle, and raised it to his shoulder ; but 
Keeth roused himself in time to strike the weapon up. 

“Not on your life, man!” he cried. “ One of those follows with the 
bow'S would spit you like a dried codfish. Keep still and let’s see what they 
want. It will be time enough to fight when they try to disarm us. ’ ’ 

“ But they’ll surround ns in a minute,” growled Fitch. 

“Stand back to the tunnel here. They can’t get behind US then,” re¬ 
turned Keeth. “ Keep your eyes open and don’t let them get the better of 
us by a sudden sally. ’ ’ 

The Indians had halted a few yards away and the old man advanced a 
step. He addressed some words to the white men which none of them un¬ 
derstood. It did not sound like the dialects of either the coast or the moun¬ 
tain tribes with whom they had previously fallen in. 

“What’s that he’s saying?” demanded Ford. “ Can you understand 
the gibberish, Fitch?” 

“Not Hi. Try them with Spanish, Mr. Keeth,’’ suggested the trader. 
“Most Hinjuns understand that.” 
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Keeth, thus adjured, exercised such knowledge as he possessed in that 
direction. The Indians’ faces did not show that they had understood him. 
They waited in silence a moment and then the old man said something to his 
followers. 

At once the spears were raised again and the bows bent. 

“It’s fight, I reckon,” said Keeth, between his teeth. “ Get ready to 
jump behind that wah yonder. If we can once get under cover we can wipe 
’em out before they can send for reinforcements. Be sure your magazines 
are full.” 

But at this critical moment, when it seemed as though hostilities would 
at once begin, the girl, who had looked on in silence, suddenly darted between 
the hostile parties. She knelt gracefully at the old man’s feet and began to 
speak. He listened attentively and as she continued he waved his hand to 
the men behind him and their spears were lowered again. The three white 
me looked on with anxious faces, uncertain as to the outcome. 

Chapter VI.— Guests or Captives? 

The girl was explaining to her people the incident which had taken place 
just before their appearance, and was pleading for the lives of the white men 
who had rescued her. Keeth was sure of this, and as he watched the old 
man’s face he gathered hope. It kindled with love and pride as he gazed 
down upon the kneeling girl, and the young American shrewdly saw that 
through their effort in her behalf they had reached the old Indian’s heart. 
It was probable that she was his daughter, or granddaughter, and there was 
little wonder that the stern man loved her. Barbaric as was her dress and 
ornaments, Keeth was forced to admit that he had never seen so lovely a 
creature. 

The color came and went in her dark cheeks as she talked; her eyes 
shone ; every motion was grace itself. The tightly fitting gown displayed 
every rounded curve of her form, and although she was so petite, the matur¬ 
ity of her figure w'as evident. She was a true daughter of the tropics. 

But the affair was too serious to admit of much thought upon the girl’s 
beauty. It was in her power, Keeth believed, to avert bloodshed, and he 
prayed fervently that she might be successful. The fierce looking men who 
were gathered in the background could not be driven back by one discharge 
of the rifles. They would fight till the last one dropped ; and if blood was 
shed and he and his comrades should be finally captured, Keeth knew that 
they would suffer the greater punishment. 

Binally the old man lifted the girl to her feet. With her hand in his he 
advanced toward the three white men and again spoke to Keeth. The in¬ 
tonation of the language was pleasant to the ear ; there were few harsh 
sounds in it. But as far as Keeth was concerned it might have been 
Choctaw. He couldn’t understand a syllable. The old man talked earnestly, 
pointed to the white men, then to himself and his companions, and waved 
his hand to include the surrounding territory. Keeth guessed that he was 
declaring the fact that he and his people were the only rightful possessors 
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of the country thereabout, and that the white men were trespassers. Pos¬ 
sibly he was inquiring as to their business in the mountains. So, as best he 
could, Keeth replied in Spanish, hoping that the old fellow could understand 
his very pacific speech. But if he did, he gave no sign. 

Instead, he uttered another long harangue, and Keeth began to feel that 
they might stand there for a week and talk without understanding each 
other. But here the girl came to the rescue. When the old man ceased she 
looked to him for permission, and as he gravely bowed, she tripped timidly 
to Keeth’s side. She laid her hand upon his rifle and pointed to the guns 
of his companions. Then waving her hand for the waiting Indians to ap¬ 
proach she showed that he and his friends were to give up their rifles and go 
with her people. 

‘ ‘ They want to disarm us ; evidently they know something about the 
destructive power of these guns,” said Keeth, speaking to his comrades. 
“ What do you think about it ? ” 

” Hi say don’t give hup the guns,” exclaimed Fitch. “ Hif they know 
hennything about ’em they’ll shoot us, if thej^ get ’em in their ’ands.” 

“Not if we unload them and keep the ammunition,” returned Keeth. 
“ It’s very necessary that we should not arouse their anger. It is likely that 
there are plenty more of them not far from here. We do not know this 
country and they do. We are in a ticklish position.” 

“ Can’t we make a break for it, beat them off for a while, and get to that 
bridge after dark ? ” asked Ford. “ Once across that, we could cut the log 
off, and then they, nor nobody else, could follow' us. ’ ’ 

“ Well, Kinsale, if we tried to use our guns, how long do you suppose it 
would be before we were spitted on some of those ugly looking spears ? I, 
for one, don’t wish to attempt it,” Keeth declared. 

“ But it hain’t sense for us to give hup the guns,” cried Fitch. 

“Well, we’ve got our revolvers. I don’t believe they know that these 
little things in our belts are dangerous. Their primitive knowledge of fire¬ 
arms was probably handed down to them from their forefathers. The mak¬ 
ing of firearms was not a fine art in the days of Pizzaro and his brave am- 
questadors. Let’s slip the cartridges out of the magazines and let ’em have 
the guns. What say ? ’ ’ 

“Well, you’re the captain,” said Ford slowly. “Pocahontas yonder 
seems to have taken a fancy to you, and maybe she’ll see that the old graven 
image, nor her bare legged countrymen, don’t hurt us. Here goes ! ” 

He removed the cartridges from his rifle and held it out toward the 
savages. One of them stepped gravely forward and received it. Keeth 
followed suit; but Fitch gave up his very unwillingly. 

“Hi tell you we’ll see the time w'e’ll wish we’adu’t done it,” he 
growled. 

When the rifles were in their hands, the Indians fell in behind the three 
white men, whom the old man beckoned to follow him. The girl walked by 
his side. 

They marched into the forest which covered the mountain side. There 
was a broad path cut through the timber, leading straight up the slope. For 
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nearly a mile they remained in the shadow of the wood. Then they came 
out upon a broad plateau. Great fissures opened in the rock in all directions, 
and they had to pick their steps with care around boiling springs and holes 
from which clouds of sulphurous steam escaped. 

“ Nice country, this,” said Ford, in disgust. 

But Keeth glanced about him with appreciative eyes. He saw unmistak¬ 
able signs of the richest mineral deposits. 

They were nearly an hour in crossing the plateau. Then they descended 
through a narrow ravine, which turned and twisted Uke a snake, and sud¬ 
denly, without warning, came out into a most luxuriant valley. The white 
men could not suppress exclamations of surprise at the view which met their 

A long, gently undulating stretch of prairie lay before them. It was 
surrounded on all sides by unbroken cliffs. As far as they could see, the 
opening through which they had entered the miniature paradise was the 
only entrance to it. At its widest point it might have been three miles 
broad. There were great patches of luxuriant grass and here and there 
small gardens. There were three or four groups of houses, but by far the 
larger number were just at the left of the ravine through which they had 
come, and stood in a rude circle about a great, flat roofed structure which 
covered surely an acre of ground. 

All the houses were of gray stone, without the least ornamentation. 
They looked as stern and forbidding as the cliffs which surrounded the 
valley. A little stream, like a crinkled, silver ribbon, crossed the prairie 
and disappeared at the base of one of the towering cliffs. Herds of llamas 
were grazing in the meadows ; but no other animals were visible. 

The old man and the girl led the way toward this nearest group of dwell¬ 
ings. As they approached, the people began to swarm out. But although 
they were evidently very curious regarding the three white men they stood 
respectfully aside at a motion of the old man’s hand. Evidently he was a 
power in the tribe. 

In a few minutes they reached the center of the little town, where stood 
the great building. Its front was a vast 'porch, the mighty roof upheld by 
rudely graven pillars, and before the porch, in the center of what might be 
termed the plaza, was a broad, low altar. The armed escort went at once 
into the main building (the temple, Keeth decided); but the old man and 
the maiden led their guests to a row of small houses just in front of the 
principal entrance. The man opened the door of one, and motioned Ford 
and Fitch to step within; but when Keeth tried to follow them, he waved 
him back and pointed to a somewhat larger house beyond. 

Keeth hesitated; he did not fancy being separated from his friends. But 
Ford, who saw his hesitation, said : 

‘‘Go ahead, Ronald. We’re in for it now, and might as well go the 
whole figure. His Nibs evidently thinks yon are a great chief and you’ll 
get better treatment than we. I wouldn’t mind taking dinner with that girl 

“ If anything happens, fire your pistol,” Keeth said, in a low voice, and 
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then suffered himself to be led to the other dwelling. He found that it 
consisted of but one room; nevertheless it was light and airy. The windows 
were mere slits in the thick walls ; but the door was a heavy wooden one, 
hung upon roughly wrought hinges of some kind of metal—^just what he 

He was left to himself but a few minutes, and then a tall woman entered with 
a jar of water on her head and a pile of garments over her arm. She placed 
the water on the floor and laid down the garments. Then, bowing deeply, 
but without looking at him, she went out. 

“ Good ! ” thought Keeth. “ A chance for a bath and something better 
than these rags, I hope, to put on. I wonder if the other boys will fare as 
well? ” 

But when he came to look the garments over he was a little doubtful 
about donning them. There was a shirt of finely spun llama wool, cut very 
low in the neck and sleeveless. It clung close to his body and reached half 
way between his waist and his knees. The tunic of cured skin (probably 
from the same useful animal) was likewise sleeveless and fell scarcely lower 
than the shirt. There were sandals, too—and queer enough they were. The 
soles were covered by a series of small scales of metal, and upon examination 
he found that metal to be gold ! 

“Talk about the riches of the Incas! ” he gasped, when he made this 
discovery. “ Why, these people don’t know the value of the stuff.” 

But he was a sight when he was dressed ! 

“Won’t Ford guy me ! ” he thought, as he tried to see his manly pro¬ 
portions as he stood in the light from the window. ‘ ‘ But I can’t wear those 
tattered and torn clothes I had on. Then, I might offend my entertainers if 
I refused to wear these.” 

At that moment there was a gentle rap at the door. He turned about and 
hastened to throw it open. The girl who had already so well proved her 
friendliness for him and his comrades stood without, and the tall woman, 
who was evidently a servant, was with her. 

They entered, and the girl, taking a small jar from the woman’s hands, 
approached him. She smiled up into his face and touched the wound on his 
cheek and pointed to his bruised hands. Removing the cover of the jar she 

relief at once as she rubbed it gently in with her fingers. Keeth thrilled 
beneath her touch and felt himself blushing furiously. Somehow he 
couldn’t make himself look upon her as merely an ignorant savage, and 
felt vexed with Ford because he had laughingly referred to her as ‘ ‘ Poca- 

When she had gone the woman spread a cloth upon the floor and brought 
an abundant supply of food. There was some boiled meat—Keeth thought 
it probably kid—^with vegetables not unlike mealy potatoes, and cakes of 
coarse flour. There was also a jar of liquor which, although of a rather 
pungent odor, was not unpleasant to the taste. He made a hearty repast, 
and when he had finished saw by the waning light that it was almost night. 

He was left undisturbed until it was quite dark. Once he heard the loud 
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clangor of brazen cymbals from the direction of the temple, and the hum of 
many voices in the courtyard. But after a while the concourse of people 
dispersed and then there came a commanding knock upon his door. He 
opened it. Two gigantic Indians, armed with their ever present spears, 
stood outside and beckoned him to come with them. His belt was buckled 
around his waist beneath the tunic, and he felt of the butts of his revolvers 
to make sure they were in place before he obeyed. Then he stepped forth 
and was led toward the temple porch. 

Before the door the armed men were relieved by a priestly looking Indian 
in a long white robe, who motioned Eeeth to follow him. He carried a 
a torch,^ which lit the labyrinth of passages through which he guided the 
white man. Finally they halted before a heavy door and his guide rapped. 
Keeth was sure that they had descended some distance beneath the level of 
the ground, yet the air in the passages was cool and sweet. These wonder¬ 
ful people had some knowledge of ventilation. 

A voice—a voice which he recognized—replied to the knock. The guide 
touched the door and it swung inward. He motioned Keeth to step within, 
and when he had done so the door immediately closed and the young man 
found himself in a long, gloomy apartment, the high roof of which was up¬ 
held by sculptured columns. At the further end of the room a single lamp, 
hanging by chains from the roof, shed a dim glow upon a stone table. At 
the table sat the old man whose acquaintance he had already made. 

Keeth walked slowly down the room and came at length to the table. 
The light revealed the brown face of the patriarch, with all its innumerable 
wrinkles. But despite his appearance of extreme age the eyes glowed 
brightly in the half darkness. Keeth found himself strangely attracted by 
those e5^es. They seemed to scrutinize his very soul and hold his own gaze 
captir^e. 

For a few moments there was silence between them. The old man was 
looking his visitor over and a little smile curled the comers of his mouth as 
he noted his fine proportions, now so well displayed by the Indian dress. 
Upon the table before him were some rolls of what looked like parchment, 
frayed and yellowed by time. Keeth saw that they were covered with markings 
in various colored dyes, or inks, and they seemed like ancient manuscripts. 

Suddenly the old man spoke, and instead of the unintelligible tongue 
which he had previously used, he said, in the purest of Castilian, yet with 
an accent which sounded strange to Keeth, accustomed as he was to the 
speech of the South American Spaniard : 

‘ ‘ Senor, who art thou, and whence comest thou ? Why dost thou seek to 
penetrate the fastnesses of these Sierras which have so long been the refuge 
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Kbeth was astounded. Upon the occasion of his first meeting with the 
aged Indian the latter had not made even a sign which led him to believe 
that he understood Spanish. He now stood dumb before him. 
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‘ ‘ Speak, senor, ’ ’ said the Indian, somewhat sternly. ‘' What dost thou 

Then the young man found his voice. He realized that he had a very 
delicate task before him. It would never do to tell the entire truth. The 
principal reason for the presence of his friends and himself in the mountains 
must remain hidden. 

“We had lost our way,’’ he said, bowing respectfully to his interrogator, 

'' when you and your people found us. We entered the mountains many 
leagues to the south of here.” He stretched out his hand in what he sup¬ 
posed to be the right direction. ‘ ‘ Our guide fell from the cliff at the three 
pines, where the tree is laid across the canyon, and was drowned.” 

The old man inclined his head to show that he knew the spot. 

“We climbed down the bluff to find his body and were unable to get back. 
Therefore we pursued the path by the river’s edge until we found the road 
to the summit of the cliff, made by your people. ’ ’ 

“ Built by our fathers,” murmured the Indian. 

“Then, senor, you know how we came suddenly upon the girl, your 

“ Not my daughter, stranger,” interposed the old man gently. " My 
son’s child. I am an old man, senor—an old, old man. I have been a 
priest of my people since my youth. But how earnest thou in these Sierras ? 
Who was thy guide ? ’ ’ 

“An Indian,” replied Keeth. 

“ Manuel was all the name we knew him by.” 

“ It is not an Indian name,” said the old priest quietly. 

“No, senor. He probably was named by the Spaniards. ’ ’ 

A cloud crossed the other’s face. ‘ ‘ And, senor, art thou not a Spaniard ? ’ ’ 

“No. I am of a different nation. I am an American.” 

“We have no knowledge here of nations and peoples,” said the old man 
sadly. “ The world is large, senor? ” He asked the question with childish 
curiosity. 

“Very large, indeed,” replied Keeth. 

“And our mountains—these mighty peaks—are but a small'portion of 
it?” 

Again Keeth replied affirmatively. 

' ‘ Then why do you come here, senor ? ’ ’ Why do you seek to disturb 
the unfortunate children of the Incas?” 

The old man's face fiushed, and he rose suddenly to his feet. “We 
have been conquered. The brutal Spaniards drove our fathers into these 
fastnesses ages ago, senor. They lusted for gold—for treasure. Why dost 
thou, and thy companions, come here ? ’ ’ 

“ It is not of our own choice that we are here,” replied Keeth pacifically. 

“ Not here —no ! But you came into our country—you seek out the hid¬ 
ing places of my unfortunate people. Dost thou lust for gold, too ? ” 

Keeth was silent. He did not know how to reply to the old priest’s 
vehement query. 
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"You are not a Spaniard, senor—I can believe it, for I can scarce under¬ 
stand your speech. The knowledge of the Spanish tongue has been handed 
down from priest to priest since our fathers came into these mountains to 
escape their conquerors. We are all that are left—this handful of my 
people—of the true descendants of the Incas. We have kept ourselves free 
from contamination of the Spanish. We await the time when Quesalcoatl 
shall return and reestablish his people in their former pow'er. ’ ’ 

He dropped the Spanish, and with hands clasped before him broke out 
into a hymn, or psalm, in his own tongue. His face kindled, his body 
swayed backward and forward as he recited the rhythmic lines. Keeth stood 
in awe. Suddenly the other ceased, and coming quickly from behind the 
table, seized the young American by the wrist. 

‘ ‘ Senor, answer me truthfully, by the God thou servest! Why dost 
thou come here ? Is it for riches ? ” 

"These mountains are full of mineral wealth,” replied Keeth lamely. 

‘ ‘ The Spaniards searched out our old mines, and our treasure houses, ’ ’ 
said the priest. " Gold is itieir God. We have no rich mines now. We 
only work those which were abandoned by our fathers. And their treasure 
caves are even hidden from their children, by the will of the gods. We have 
naught for thee, senor. Why didst thou come to disturb my people ? ’ ’ 

" We will gladly go from you, oh, priest,” responded Keeth. “ Put us 
on the trail to Hualpa and we will never trouble you again—I swear it ! ” 
“Nay, nay! That cannot be. My people would not hear to it,” said 
the old man sadly. ‘ ‘ Besides, I know not the place thou namest. We have 
no knowledge of the outside world. Our intercourse with the poor creatures, 
from among whom thy guide must have come, is very slight. Nay, senor; 
thou art here ; here thou must stay I ” 

Keeth turned pale at the words. A prisoner for life among these people ! 
Death were better. 

“Thou palest, senor—yet thou art a brave man,” said the priest. 
‘ ‘ Hadst thou not been I would have had no Imozene to bless my last days. 
I am an old man; soon I shall go to my fathers. But while I live thou and 
thy companions shall be well treated. ’ ’ 

“ But, priest,” cried Keeth, “ why should you keep us ? It was no fault 
of ours that w'e fell upon this place.” 

“ Senor,” said the old man, shaking his head, “ thou hast not told me all 
the truth. Thou mayest not be a Spaniard ; but all men of thy fair skin 
esteem gold above all other possessions. If thou couldst thou wonldst bring 
into our mountains many like thee, to dig for treasure. This is our refuge. ’ ’ 
The old man drew himself up to his full height. " My people are brave. 
They have all the courage of the great Incas. But they cannot withstand 
the onslaught of thy people. They would fight for their homes till the last 
drop of blood was shed. But It would avail not. We cannot let thee go.” 

" I think you look for that which would not occur, senor,” murmured 
Keeth. Yet he knew the old man spoke the truth. The time would come 
when white men would overrun the Andes and wrest from their serried 
sides the treasure which he believed was hidden there. 
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The priest suddenly seized both his hands and gazed deep into his eyes. 

' ‘ Look upon me, my son ! ” he commanded, drawing Keeth’s gaze, despite 
his will, to his own flaming eyes. “ Thou shalt see what the result of thy 
search for gold wouldst be.” 

The young man fought against the influence which he felt was slowly 
overpowering him. His brain reeled ; the columns upholding the dimly 
lit room seemed circling about him ; he strove to withdraw his hands 
from the priest’s grasp. But the will which enthralled him conquered all 
opposition. Slowly he sank back upon the rough bench beside the table. 
He fought no longer. He was passive in the priest’s hands. The voice 
of the wonderful old man seemed to reach his dulled ear from a great dis- 

“ Look !” commanded the priest. “Behold the end of thy plans, oh 
worshipper of the God of Gold ! ” 

Keeth’s eyes slowly closed ; and yet he saw. The wall of the cavernous 
room seemed like a cloud. It was a cloud in motion, rolling, writhing, 
changing form continually. 

Suddenly it opened, and through the mysterious gloom a picture took 
shape and grew under his gaze. It was a precipice, and hanging from its 
verge by a slender thread of hemp was a man upholding the slight figure of 
a woman. The man’s face was his own ; the girl was the Indian maiden 
whose life he had saved that very day. Quickly this picture passed. He 
saw his companions and himself in the strange city of the descendants of the 
Incas. These first visions were indistinct; but as he looked those which fol¬ 
lowed were plainer. 

He saw himself, and Ford, and Fitch, in what looked like a great arched 
cave. The walls glittered with gems. Heaps of golden bars, such as Jose 
Rodriguez had brought away from the Incas’ treasure cave, flashed back the 
light of their torches. But always with them was the face of the girl, Imo- 
zene. No picture, as they passed in kaleidoscopic rapidity before his eyes, 
was complete without her. 

Then the cloud writhed and twisted like a mortal in agony, and from out 
of it appeared visions of great rocks, seamed with glittering gold. He saw 
men mining the precious metal; first himself and his comrades ; then others 
joined them. Houses and towns sprang up on the rugged plateaus of the 
mountains. The miners increased. And then he saw the peaceful- valley of 
the Indians again—but oh, how changed ! The light on this picture was 
dim, but he beheld the prostrate forms of dead men, and pools of blood, and 
fearful strife. The miners were battling with the ancient occupants of the 
valley. 

He saw himself fighting in the ranks of the victorious white men. He 
gave and received blows. The din of battle was in his ears. Then the 
awful carnage ceased. The valley was dotted with the bodies of the dead. 
There were no more of the children of the Incas to battle for their homes 

Yet the man whom he recognized as himself fought on. He was opposed 
by but one enemy—a figure so slight, so ethereal, that it evaded his fierce 
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onslaughts, and for a long time escaped his vengeance. It was covered with 
a mantle and its face he could not see. But at length his sword clove his 
enemy through. He pulled the dripping blade from the inert body and 
waved it over his head in triumph. But, as the body of his foe fell, the 
mantle came away from the face and it was revealed. It was the white, dead 
face of the girl, Imozene ! 

Keeth shrieked aloud at the awful sight. He struggled with unseen 
hands ; he fought for breath. And then, of a sudden, he found himself 
lying in the old priest’s arms, who held a cup of some liquor to his lips. 

“Drink!” he commanded, and as Keeth obeyed the old man said: 
“What thou hast seen, remember. As thou seest, so shall it be if my people 
let thee go. Forget not, oh, rash man I ’ ’ 

Chaptbr VIII.—Rbvibwing thb Situation. 

It was some minutes before Keeth regained his composure. The ner¬ 
vous strain engendered by his involuntary trance had shaken him terribly. 

“ You are a wonderful man, priest,” he murmured. “ No one ever took 
my will from me before and showed me what was in his thought.” 

The old man smiled quietly. “ Thou art mistaken, senor,” he said. “ I 
did not show thee that which I imagined. Think not I have played thee 
some child’s trick. I know not what thou didst see. If the gods revealed 
to thee that which would follow thy rash purposes, be warned thereby. I 
am but their servant. ’ ’ 

Keeth looked upon him earnestly. He understood something of the 
power which the old man had shown him. It was a form of hypnotism ; but 
evidently what he had seen had not been suggested by the priest. Never 
could the old man have beheld that last awful picture and remained so calm. 
The American was greatly perturbed. 

‘ ‘ Thou art a noble young man, stranger, ’ ’ pursued the priest. ‘ ‘ Although 
we must detain thee, thou shalt have such courtesy as befits thy rank ; thy 
companions, too, shall be well treated. I shall esteem it an honor to take 
thee into my own household ; but now thou wilt return to the house where 
thou art lodged. ’ ’ He struck a sharp blow upon a brazen gong with a little 
hammer, and the priest who had gnided Keeth through the temple appeared, 
and beckoned him to accompany him. 

They passed swiftly through the silent corridors once more, mounted the 
long flights of stone steps, and at length reached the porch. Here the two 
waiting guards conducted him back to his house. 

The heavy door was closed, but it was not barred. He could have gone 

it would be of no use to leave the town. There was only one way out of 
the valley, and without doubt that way was well guarded. The lack of sen¬ 
tinels assured him that his captors considered escape absolutely impossible. 

He found a pile of robes at one side of the room, and after arranging this 
bed lay down and slept soundly till morning. He was awakened just before 
light by a terrible clangor on the plaza, and springing from his couch ran to 
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the window. A great crowd of Indians were gathered before the temple, but 
it was still so dark that he could not see what was going on. So, after a 
moment’s hesitation, he opened his door and slipped out. 

The sky in the east was aglow with the rising sun, but as yet it had not 
appeared above the rugged cliffs which shut in the valley. Here it was still 
dark. He could see the people thronging into the open court before the 
temple. There must have been nearly a thousand of them—men, women, and 
children. The noise which had awakened him was made by two white robed 
priests, standing at either end of the porch, beating great gongs which they 
held in their hands. 

Soon a procession appeared at the entrance of the temple, and the gongs 
ceased. But the priests leading the procession had small cymbals which they 
continued to clash most noisily ; but these tiny cymbals gave out a high, 

The priests marched slowly out upon the porch, two by two. Those 
who had no cymbals swung metal dishes of burning incense which filled the 
whole place with its pungent odor. The priests filed down the steps and 
arranged themselves about the altar ; and then the old man appeared. An 
attendant led forward a kid, and it was seized and thrown upon the altar, on 
which a pile of fuel had already been laid. 

The high priest held the struggling animal down with his left hand, 
raising a huge bronze knife aloft in his other. The people chanted in their 
musical tongue, while the light increased in the sky and the shadows stole 
away from the valley. 

Suddenly the sun appeared. It shot up from behind a peak of the mount¬ 
ain and its first beam rested full upon the face and figure of the high priest. 
The chant changed to a shout and the knife was plunged into the throat 
of the sacrifice. Another attendant ran with a blazing torch, and in a 
moment the flames from the pile on the altar were flashing skyward. The 
voice of the concourse of Indians rose like the deep, full notes of an organ. 
The chant was the most solemn thing to which the American had ever 
listened. 

Then they dispersed, and Keeth went back to his place, wondering ex¬ 
ceedingly. 

After his breakfast had been brought him and he had eaten it, he started 
out to find Ford Kinsale and Bob Fitch. Nobody molested him and he 
easily discovered the house in which they were lodged. He saw that the 
door was open and looked within. His friends were still at breakfast, sitting 
cross legged on the floor and evidently enjoying their meal extremely. 

“Mabbe they’re fatting us hup for to sacriflce us,” responded the 
Cockney gloomily. 

‘ ‘ Nonsense ! ’ ’ 

"Ye can’t tell, sir. Hi ’ad a cousin—a sailor ’ee was—an’ ’ee was 
wrecked among the South Sea cannibals. ’Be said ’ee was never treated 
better in ’is life, as regarded eating.” 
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“Oh, get out! These people aren’t cannibals. Hullo I here’s one of 

Ford glanced up sideways at Keeth standing in the doorway. He didn’t 
recognize him until his eyes reached his face, and then he sat stock still, 
with a bowl of something in one hand and a cake in the other, and stared in 
round eyed amazement. Fitch’s attention was attracted also by his com¬ 
panion’s long silence. 

“ W’y, Hi’m blest if it hain’t Mr. Keeth ! ’’ exclaimed the trader. 

“Of course it is,’’ responded Keeth, in some disgust. “What’s the 
matter with you. Ford? Don’t be an idiot ! ’’ 

But Ford dropped his eatables and fairly rolled on the ground in the ex¬ 
cess of his hilarity. 

“ Oh, oh, oh ! ’’ he shouted.' “ Just look at him, Fitch ! ‘ The White 

Chief of the Incas I ’ Oh, this is rich, Keeth. Won’t you be burnt a deep, 
rich brick red if you go dancing around in those togs? You look like a 
Scotch broad sword dancer, you do. What you going to do ? Marry Poca¬ 
hontas and settle down with these people ? ’ ’ 

Keeth conldn’t help grinning himself. 

“Get up and don’t act so like a fool,” he said. “ I had to put on some¬ 
thing besides those rags of mine, and this was all they had. I shall have to 
wear ’em till I can get my measurements to my tailor in New York and he 
sends me something different. ’ ’ 

“ That’s nice,” said Ford cheerfully. 

“Don’t laugh so loud, though,” pursued Keeth. “Both yon fellows 
may come to it yourselves.” 

'' How so ? Are they going to make us don their attire ? ’ ’ 

“ No ; but what you’ve got on won’t last forever.” 

‘' What do you mean ? ’ ’ demanded Ford, sobered at once. 

I mean,” replied Keeth, “ that our friend, the old priest, tells me that 
he is under the painful necessity of keeping us here the remainder of our 
natural lives. How does that strike you ? ’ ’ 

“Great Scott!” ejaculated Ford, grave enough now. “You don’t 

‘ ‘ I certainly do. I had an interview with him last night and that was 
the outcome of it. He promises that we shall be treated well, but we shall 

“Stay ’ere ! ” repeated Fitch, his pig-like eyes wide open. “ Not if Hi 
know myself ! ” 

“ ‘ Them’s my sentiments ! ’ ” quoted Ford. 

“That’s all very well,” said Keeth. “You needn’t think I don’t ap¬ 
preciate the situation, too ; but merely saying we won’t stay will not help us 
out of the difficulty. ’ ’ 

“I didn’t know but you had already promised to be his son in law,” said 
Ford slyly. 

“ Come,” said Keeth, his eyes flashing dangerously. “ This is no time 
for fooling. It is a serious matter; but we must talk and move circumspectly. 
Jose Rodriguez got away from these same people ; what man has done man 
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can do.- We’ll .find a way to escape, too. But at present I think -we had 
better seem to acquiesce in the priest’s decision. I think because of what 
we did for the girl—who, by the way, is his granddaughter, not his daughter, 
Ford—he is inclined to be friendly to us; but how the rest of the Indians 
feel about it, 1 don’t know. We’d best go easy.” 

“We’ll go easy, fast enough, if we once get the chance to go at all,” 


'' Hif you think Bob Fitch is |:oin’ to be shut hup in this bloomin’ valley 
for the rest of his.natural life, you’re mistaken,” said the Cockney. “But, as 
Mr. Keeth says, there hain’t no-use a-rnshin’ things. So, if -hit’s all .the 
same to you, Hi’ll finish my breakfast.” 

But Ford had lost his appetite and followed Keeth outside where.they 
could talk together undisturbed. Sitting in the sun by the wall of the. house, 
Keeth told him all that had occurred during his interview -with the old priest. 

“ That old chap must be the very .devil,” was Ford’s .comment. 

“ He is a wonderful man,” responded Keeth. “ But there’s nothing so 
very remarkable about the hypnotic power .he displayed, al,though I never 
met the mesmerist before who could control me. ’ ’ 

“But all that stuff you say you saw-” 

“I’ve studied that out, ’ ’ interrupted Keeth. ‘ ‘ I was dazed -by .it aU -last 
night, but I’ve been thinking about it this morning. He couldn’t .have seen 
what I did. If he had, he’d have acted differently. He couldn’t.ha-ve helped 

“Then he didn’t suggest the pictures -which you thought you sa-w?” 

' ‘ I suggested them myself. I saw what was in my .own mind, .or what 
was the legitimate outgrowth of the thoughts which filled my mind at the 
moment he placed me in the trance. He was more than half right when he 
said that if he let ns go we would in the end destroy him and his people. On 
that plateau across which we came, and at other points in the mountains, I 
have seen sure signs of rich deposits of nitrate, and other minerals which 
would pay men well to look into. When once the riches of these upper 
Andes are known people will flock here, and that will mean death to this 
handful of an already down trodden people.” 

“Seems to me,” said Ford gloomily, “that you’re dreadfully tender 
hearted toward them. To my mind they’d kill us quicker than a wink if they 
thought it would benefit them any. ’ ’ 


Chaptbe IX.—Imozbns ANit Kbeth. 

That day Keeth took up his residence in the temple as a guest of the 
old priest. The rear apartments were occupied by his household, including 
the grandchild, Imozene. The American felt some little diffidence in allow¬ 
ing his captors to lodge him so much better than his companions ; but both 
Ford and the Englishman advised him to accept the priest’s invitation. 

“There’s no use in making an-enemy of the old fellow,” said Ford. 
“We’re getting good food and a decent -place to sleep. If you can get any¬ 
thing better, why take it.” 
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“ Hand more than.that, Mr. Keeth,,” added Fitch, “ you may be hable to 
’elp us by standin’ in. with the old chap.” 

“ That’s so, Keeth. Stroke his fur the right way, and make love to the 
girl. You may be able to get the whole crowd of us out, if you’re sweet 
enough on her. ’ ’ 

But Ronald Keeth made up his mind that that was one thing he would 
not do. The priest’s granddaughter shonld receive as respectful treatment 
at his hands as though he had met her in a New York drawing room. Ford’s 
insinuating remarks about his interest in her grated upon the engineer’s 
finer nature. He could not look upon the sweet face of Imozene without 
remembering that moment of awful peril when they hung together over the 
gorge-with only the frail hempen rope between, them and death. How brave 
she had been ! And how kind she was to him afterward, coming herself 
to anoint his. wounds. No, he could not think of her lightly, and promised 
himself that neither by word nor look would he take advantage of her guile- 

He spent much time with the old priest, for that strange individual 
seemed to have taken a fancy to him. Beside, he was. the only person about 
the temple with whom he could at first converse. The knowledge of their 
conquerors’ language-had been guarded very jealously by the priests of the 
Incas; his host told him that but one member of a generation was ever 
taught it. 

But Keeth had a taste for languages himself, and before long he was 
rapidly picking up the dialect of these people. With the priest he always 
conversed in Spanish ; but for several hours every day he was more or less 
in Imozene’s society ; and when two young folks who have no reason for abso¬ 
lutely hating each other are thus thrown together, they must find some 
medium of communication. Under the girts tuition Keeth advanced in his 
study of the Indian tongue. 

Imozene, though scarcely more than a child in years (she was about 
seventeen, as near as Keeth co.tdd figure from the Indian measurement of 
time)', was a woman in thought and feeling. And as soon as they learned to 
understand each other she showed, great curiosity in regard to the outside 
world. Many things he tried to tell her she could not understand—nor was 
it posable for him to explain what he meant, for her language had no words 
by which he might express his meaning. That the world beyond the confines 
of her own mountains was a vast place, full of wonderful things and wonder¬ 
ful people, was the fact which impressed her most. She was amazed that the 
white men, when they already had so much, should care to penetrate the 
fastnesses of the Andes for any cause whatever. 

Keeth had in his pack a small map of Peru which he showed her and tried 
to explain its uses. She thought that the diagram represented the whole 
world, and when he told her that even that vast territory, of which her 
beautiful valley was but a tiny spot, was a very small portion of* the globe, 
she scarcely believed him. 

‘' Dost thou really mean that, my lord ? ’ ’ she asked, laying her hand on 
his arm and looking up into his face.. 
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“ It is even so, Imozene,” he replied, the unfamiliar sounds falling from 
his tongue haltingly. ' ‘ I would not tell thee what was not true. ’ ’ 

She sighed a little and let her head fall so that the waving black hair hid 
her face. “ I cannot understand why thou earnest hither, my lord,” she said. 
” Is there anything my poor people have which thy people have not ? Have 
they not gold, and treasures ? ’ ’ 

“Yes. Many of my people have riches of which thou hast never dreamed. 

‘ ‘ Thou wilt want for nothing here, ’ ’ returned the girl simply. ‘ ‘ My 
people count not gold as did those cruel men who came to our land so many, 
many years ago. ’ ’ She looked searchingly into his face again. ‘ ‘ Thou art 
a warrior ; thou art handsome ; thou knowest—oh, so much? Thou art rich 

"Thou wilt make me vain, Imozene,” he said, laughing a little. 

‘‘Thou art not like the men of my tribe,” she went on. ‘‘Thou art as 
much a man, yet thou art tender, and the red blood mounts to thy cheek like 
a woman’s. Our men are fierce and wild. Is it because thy people are better 
than mine ? It is not because thou art not brave ; I know thy courage, oh, 

‘ ‘ It is because we have learned more while the years have passed, ’ ’ said 
Keeth. ‘ ‘ Our young men are not taught to fight and kill. They learn peace¬ 
ful pursuits. Yet they can fight when there is need. ’ ’ 

‘‘And are there no warriors among them? ” 

' ‘ Yes, there are warriors. But all have not to be warriors to be called 

‘ ‘ Here my people are ashamed of a man who is neither warrior nor priest. 
The women will not look at him. What do the women of thy land say to the 
men who do not fight ? Do they not scorn them ? ’ ’ 

‘‘ No, princess. It is not considered beneath them to dig in the gardens 
as the women do here. ’ ’ 

Imozene shook her head in wonder. Then she raised her face suddenly 
and, looking into Keeth’s eyes, asked : 

‘ ‘ Are there beautiful women in thy land, my lord ? ’ ’ 

‘‘Yes.” 

‘ ‘ How do they look ? Are they as beautiful as the men ? ” And she looked 
at him frankly. 

‘ ‘ Thou hast too high an opinion of the men’s beauty, oh, princess, ’ ’ replied 

‘ ‘ Thou and the man thou callest ‘ Ford ’ art as handsome as my own 
people. Thou art far handsomer than Gonnatzl, and he is my own cousin, 
and will be priest when my grandfather dies. But thy other servant—he is 
so round, and red, and fat! ” and the girl laughed like a chime of silver bells 
over the thought of poor Fitch’s personal appearance. ‘‘ Now tell me of thy 
women, my lord. Are they beautiful? ” 

‘‘ Some of them are,” responded Keeth hesitatingly. 

‘ ‘ Are they as beautiful as I am ? ’ ’ she asked frankly. ‘ ‘ Gonnatzl says 
I am beautiful; but perhaps thou dost not think so, my lord ? ” 
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Keeth laughed again, this time to hide his embarrassment. 

“Thou art very fair indeed, princess,” he said. 

A little shadow rested on the girl’s face. “ But in thy country they are 
fairer? ” she asked. “ What are they like ? ” 

Keeth drew from the leather case in which he carried the map a bent 
and dogeared photograph and showed it to her. The color left her face and 
her pretty teeth pressed her red lip till the color fled from that, too, as she 
bent over the picture. 

“ Is it the work of gods—or demons ? ” she asked breathlessly. 

“Thy people have carvings and paintings on the walls of this temple,” 
said Keeth. “ My people make their pictures more lifelike. This is one 
thing we have learned in turning our backs upon war.” 

‘ - But who is she ? She is beautiful! ’ ’ The admission seemed fairly 
forced from her lips. 

Keeth looked at the noble, high bred face, so different from the dark, 
passionate living one beside it, and sighed. “ It is my sister,” he said. 

The color flashed back into Imozene’s cheeks and she smiled again. 
“ And thou canst never see her again,” she said slowly. “And she is so 
beautiful—much more beautiful than I. I never had a brother,” she added, 
after a moment. ‘ ‘ She must be sorrowful to lose thee, my lord—and thou 

Keeth bowed. The girl crept nearer and laid her little hand again upon 
his bare arm. The touch thrilled him and he started to draw his arm away 
and then hesitated, fearful that he might offend her. But he dared not look 
at her—for his own sake. 

“I.et me be thy sister in her place,” she whispered softly. “ I am sad 
for thee, my lord. ’ ’ 

She leaned against him as he sat upon the stone bench and, after a 
moment, slid down upon the seat beside him. Keeth was forced to look at 
her and found her dark eyes running over with laughter. 

‘ ‘ How do brothers show their love for their sisters in thy country, my 
lord? ” she asked, glancing at him sideways out of her .sparkling eyes. 

In a flash Keeth had his arms about her and turned her face up to his. 
For a single instant their lips met. The blood suffused her cheeks, the 
laughter died out of her eyes and tears filled them instead, and she darted 
away from his side. For a moment she looked at him reproachfully and 
then turned and fied from the room, leaving him filled not alone with wonder 
at her action, but with anger at his own. 


Chaptbr X.—A Crisis. 

Kbbth could not understand how he had offended the princess so sadly ; 
but that she was offended there could be no doubt. She had been so be- 
witchingly coquettish that he had broken the promise he had made himself 
when first she sought his society, and now paid the penalty for his unfaith¬ 
fulness, For days together he scarcely saw her, and when he did, it was 
never alone. He had no opportunity to crave her forgiveness for his rash- 
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ness: though he could not understand why a ample kiss had so strangely 
affected her. 

He thought upon it so much dhat finally he determined to ask the old 
priest something about the customs of the tribe in regard to .the intereourse 
of the sexes. Possibly, he told himself, he had commited some crime .against 
their social customs by kissing her ; or -perhaps, kissing -was an entirely 
unknown quantity among these Indians. Therefore he inquired of his host, 
so carefully that he would not suspect his reasons for asking. 

The old man seemed delighted whenever Keeth showed any unusual 
interest in his people. He had grown fond of the young stranger during the 
weeks of his captivit}', and seemed never tired of talking with hrm. And 
during a long and rambling rdsumd of the customs and laws of the tribe 
Keeth learned a very interesting fact. He ascertained that the kiss was a 
sign of betrothal, and that it was considered a great breach of etiquette for a 
man and woman to exchange such a caress unless marriage was con¬ 
templated. 

To say that Keeth was troubled at this information is to put it very 
mildly. He understood now the change iuImozEne’s behavior. Hehadtakena 
liberty which a proud spirited girl could scarcely forgive, and he felt humili¬ 
ated to the dust, despite the fact that he had done the thing unwittingly. 
From remarks the old priest let drop, he thought that it was his intention to 
betroth Imozene to her cousin Gounatzl, who would be the head man of the 
tribe when he was gone. Keeth wondered what Gounatzl would do if he 
learned of what had passed between the princess .and himself. 

He knew the young Indian. He had been among those who had attended 
the priest and Imozene the day Keeth and his friends had been brought to 
the valley of the Incas. He was a brawny, stern visaged savage—a noble 
looking man, though a bit surly in disposition. .The engineer fancied that 
he looked upon him and his two companions in captivity with an unfriendly 

Two months had now' passed since they had come among these Indians 
and the first opportunity for escape had not presented itself. Fitch was in a 
state bordering on desperation and Ford was in despair. 

“You’re taking it mighty easy, Keeth, up there with that old priest at 
the temple,” complained Ford. “What d’ye suppose my house in Callao 
thinks of my being gone all this while? And I should think you would 
feel kind of funny about your own position. Do you intend to stay here for- 

“ Please don’t be an idiot, Ford,” returned the engineer. “If you can 
show me the merest chance for escape I’ll try it with the rest of you. I can’t 
maie chances. ’ ’ 

“ No, nor you’re not looking for them,” declared Ford. 

“Well, what can we do ? ” 

“Hi tell you wot it is, young man,” said Fitch seriously, “they’re 
treatin’ you so bloody fine hup there that you don’t more’u ’alf care w'ether 
yon get away or not. But me ’n’ Mr. Kinsale do. We’re goin’ to do some¬ 
thin’ desperate yet. ’ ’ 
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“ I’m just as anxious to get away from here as you are,” dedared Keeth. 
” But I’m not such a fool as to let these people see it.” 

“You manage to hide your anxiety well from them—and from ns, too, ” 
interposed Ford. 

‘ ‘ Hang it all, man ! what can we do ? ” demanded Keeth, in disgust. 

“ Take a look around an’ see wot this bloomin’ valley looks Uke,” sug¬ 
gested Fitch. “ There’s no use in sticking ’ere like toads hunder a toad¬ 
stool. You get the hold feller’s permission for us to tyke a look around. We’ll 
see if there’s only one way through them blessed clifts.” 

So Keeth, spurred on by his friends, made the request known to the 
high priest. It was granted without hesitation, and the old man said he 
would send somebody with them, which last was not exactly to their taste; 
but they were not in a position to file objections. The guide selected 
proved to be the young man, Gonnatzl, and this displeased the engineer 
still more. 

But the three prisoners could find no fault about the way in which they 
were treated. The people gazed upon them curiously as they traveled from 
place to place, it is true, but they were unmolested. The valley was about 
eight miles long and not over three wide at its broadest point. And as for 
escape through or over the cliffs—well, Keeth made up his mind before they 
had made the circuit of the place that unless a maiji had wings like one of 
those condors whose nests topped some of the most inaccessible crags, or 
enough dynamite to wreck half the mountain system of Peru, there was little 
chance of either. 

The river—or more properly brook, during this dry season—crossed the 
vaEey from west to east. It spouted out from beneath an overhanging ledge 
and was augmented by half a dozen little rills which trickled through the 
valley or fell down the cliffs. It slanted across the meadows, at one point 
forming a little lake in which hundreds of wild fowl sported, finally disap¬ 
pearing in a wide crack under the base of the eastern cliff. This opening 
was scarcely five feet high, and showed by the slime which discolored the 
rock, that during the rainfall the stream became no inconsiderable torrent. 

' ‘ Where does the water go to, prince ? ’ ’ inquired Keeth of their guide. 

“ To the under world—to the abode of gods and demons, oh, w'hite man,” 
responded Gonnatzl harshly. “We had a prisoner once—^it was not so many 
moons ago—who sought to escape the children of the Incas by following the 
bed of yonder stream,” and he pointed solemnly to the month of the cavern. 

Keeth started, but recovered his self possession instantly. Could this be 
Jose Rodriguez—and had he escaped through that forbidding entrance to 
what the Indian called the ‘ ‘ under world ’ ’ ? 

“ Attd what happened to him, oh, prince ? ” asked the engineer. 

“The gods sent a great rain and he never returned,” replied Gonnatzl, 
simply. ‘ ‘ When the banks of the river are full the waters tear through the 
rock as swift as a condor when it swoops upon its prey. ’ ’ 

Keeth made no further comment, but when he and his friends had re¬ 
turned to the neighborhood of the temple, and were alone, he told them what 
Gonnatzl had let fall about a former prisoner. 
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“ By Jove ! that was Jose, sure,” declared Ford. 

“We may reasonably suppose so.” 

‘' And he went through that hole and never came back ? ’ ’ 

The three white men looked at one another. 

“ Wot do you think of hit ? ” whispered Fitch hoarsely. “ If that’s the 
w’y Jose got hout it’s the w’y we can get out.” 

“Let us be sure that the prisoner Gonnatzl meant was Jose,” responded 
Keeth. “ I’ll try to sound the fellow further, or ask some of the priests. 
But we must not arouse their suspicions. ’ ’ 

“It’s not an inviting looking hole,” said Ford reflectively. 

“ But if we’re reasonably sure that Jose escaped by that means, you will 
risk it?” asked Keeth. 

Ford was silent a moment, but Fitch did not hesitate. 

“Hif you harsk me that, Mr. Keeth, Hi’11 tell you mighty quick,” he 
said doggedly. “ Hi’m goin’ to try it if there’s the least show of getting 
hout alive. Bob Fitch ’as stayed among these ’eathen just as long as ’ee 
wants to. ’Ee’s gyme for hennything.” 

“ I shan’t be behind you fellows,” said Ford quietly. “Life is sweet, 
but liberty is sweeter. And there’s no knowing when the apparent kindness 
of our friends here may change to something different. I don’t like 
that Gonnatzl’s eye, and you say he’s a high cockalorum in the tribe, 
Keeth?” 

Keeth nodded, but he kept his suspicions of Gonnatzl’s enmity to himself. 
There was no use in worrying F'ord and Fitch further. But he firmly be¬ 
lieved that the young man who, some day, would be at the head of the trihe, 
was anything but friendly toward them. He had a demonstration of this fact 
within a few hours. 

That evening he had an opportunity of speaking again with Imozene for 
a few moments, although one of the women servants crouched in the corner 
all through the interview. He did not know how to broach the matter of 
their last tite-ct-tite, although that lay nearest his heart; but he told her of 
the tour of the valley which he and his friends had made that day and asked 
about the captive of whom Gonnatzl had spoken. 

“ Ah, yes, I remember him, my lord,” responded Imozene, with her head 
turned so that he could see only the profile of her face. She seldom looked 
at him now, and all the childish frankness and candor were gone from her 
manner. “ He stayed with us many moons—but he was not like thee. He 
was of that nation who conquered our fathers in the days that are past.” 

' ‘ Gonnatzl said that he was swept into the cavern by the river, ’ ’ sug¬ 
gested Keeth. 

“ He was seen to go there, my lord,” she answered. “ The great rain 
which the gods sent carried him down—down to the abode of the gods. He 

river. It has been seen at night or early morning by the herdsmen. They 
will not go near the place except by broad daylight.” 

“ So he was a Spaniard ? ’ ’ said Keeth. ‘ ‘ He was not treated as kindly 
as are we, then ? ” 
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‘ ‘ Had Gonnatzl his way, my lord, you would be less gently treated. He 
does not like men with white faces, and says they are all alike,” said Imo- 
zene softly. 

“ But thanks to you and your grandfather we receive far better treatment 
than we deserve,” rejoined Keeth, with a smile. 

‘‘Ah, my lord,” she said, raising her eyes to his for a moment, and he 
saw that they were full or tears, ‘‘ we cannot know what may happen. My 
grandfather is old. Gonnatzl will succeed him and will then work his own 
will. And I—what am I but a weak woman ? I can do nothing to save you. 
Beware of Gonnatzl, my lord ! ’ ’ 

She looked at him with all her soul in her eyes and then ran sobbing from 

‘ ‘ Hang it ! ” thought Keeth, ‘ ‘ the girl knows more than she tells. I 
believe that Gonnatzl already intends us some injury. We must risk that 
river bed at once, desperate as the chance appears. I feel quite confident 
that the prisoner they speak of was Rodriguez. I’ll see Ford and Fitch the 
first thing in the morning, and we’ll make the attempt tomorrow night if the 
fates be propitious. ’ ’ 

But the morning brought a peril which was entirely unlocked for. He 
was awakened in his chamber at the rear of the temple by the beating of 
the brazen gongs. Every morning the priests performed some ceremony in 
homage to the rising sun; but Keeth knew by the uproar in the court 
before the temple that something of an unusual nature was afoot. He 
arose and dressed, although it was still quite dark. He had scarcely slipped 
on his tunic when his door was opened and tw'o solemn faced priests beck¬ 
oned him out. 

He followed them in wonder to the porch of the temple. Not until he 
reached this place and saw the concourse of people and Ford and the trader 
each between two guards at one side of the porch did he suspect that they 
were in danger. The priests who had brought him gave him over to the care 
of two armed Indians and he was placed beside his comrades. 

‘‘ What’s up,” asked Ford, in a whisper. 

‘‘ I don’t know anything about it. I’m just out of bed,” replied Keeth, 
in the same low tone. ‘‘ Is the old priest here? ” 

‘‘ Haven’t seen him. That red rascal, Gonnatzl, seems to be the master 
of ceremonies. ’ ’ 

‘‘Hi believe they’re goin’to roast ns, an’ ’ave a feast,” said Fitch 
gloomily. 

‘‘ I tell you they’re not cannibals,” declared Keeth. But he w'ished that 
the benign, if stem, face of the old priest would appear. He remembered 
that Imozene had warned him against her cousin only the night before. The 
situation looked serious. 

‘ ‘ Have you got your pistols ? ” he inquired. 

‘‘Yes. And they’re in good order, too,” declared Ford grimly. 

‘‘ Then if worst comes to worst we’ll be able to put up a good fight,” said 
his friend. ‘‘But wait for me to give the signal, I can understand what 
they say and you can’t.” 
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‘' Hif Hi see one o’ them niggers cornin’ for me with a toasting fork, I 
shan’t wait iox you to give the word to fire,” declared Fitch mutinously. 
“ Hit’s ev’ry man for ’imself then, an’ the devil ’elp the ’indermost! ” 

The priests were grouped behind the prisoners on the porch. The people 
crowded the plaza before the altar, and Keeth observed, by the light of the 
torches, Gonnatzl and a group of warriors just below him on the broad steps. 
Suddenly the young Indian sprang out into the open space behind the altar 
and began to speak to the crowd. And as Keeth listened to the passionate 
words which fell from his lips he paled and grasped the handle of the revolver 
beneath his tunic, for Gonnatzl was proving all that Imozene had feared. He 
was inciting the people against the white prisoners, and was even decrying 
the leniency the old priest had shown them. 

Chaptbe XI.—The Sign of the Curse. 

“What does that red rascal say, anyway?’’ whispered Ford, nudging 
Keeth with his elbow. 

Keeth looked at his friend strangely. 

“ What’s the matter with you ? Speak up ! ’’ exclaimed Ford. 

“You remember that mark on poor Jose’s cheek that caused all his 

‘ ‘ Well, Gonnatzl is kicking because we have not been treated to the same 
delicate attention. He accuses our friend, the priest, of showing us unwar¬ 
ranted favoritism by not tattooing ns before, and he demands that we receive 
‘ the sign of the curse ’ at once. ’’ 

Bob Fitch’s hands sought the side pockets of his ragged coat where re¬ 
posed his two revolvers. 

‘ ‘ May has well be shot for a hold sheep has a lamb, ’ ’ he muttered. 

“ Be quiet, Fitch ! ’’ commanded Keeth. “ Don’t either of you make a 
move until I give the word. If the priest comes this may blow over. ’ ’ 

But still the old man did not appear and Gonnatzl’s words were evidently 
having their effect upon the assembled throng. The torches lit up the dark, 
fierce faces of the men in the front of the crowd, but the mass of the people 
were in the black shadow of the building which surrounded the plaza and 
only their outlines could be seen. The young prince’s impassioned ntter- 
ances were inflaming the warriors, who were without doubt his friends and 
supporters. Hooks of hatred and malice were cast at the three prisoners, 
and it seemed as though the savages were ready to make a rush upon them. 

Suddenly there sounded the shrill tinkle of cymbals within the temple. 
Keeth started and turned to his friends in excitement. He knew that the 
sound of the cymbals alwa 3 's announced the approach of the high priest at 
any ceremony. The sky in the east was already glowing with the approach¬ 
ing dawn. The torches burned dimly in the increasing light. 

Gonnatzl evidently recognized the fact that his time was limited. His 
voice rose to a shriek and he threw his arms above his head in an ecstasy of 
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" Curses on the white faced prisoners ! ” he shrieked, “het them be 
branded with the sign of the curse ! ” 

A hoarse shout answered him, and a number of the armed guards started 
forward. Gonnatzl wheeled and headed their charge up the temple steps. 
The prisoners drew back together and Keeth shook off the guards who had 
laid hold of him. 

“ Back to the wall, boys ! ” he exclaimed. 

The confusion of voices swelled to a roar. The crowd swept up the steps 
like a breaker on a sea beach. Torches were thrown down and trampled 
under foot, and the half naked savages looked like fiends from the pit in the 
dusk of the early morning. 

All the while the shrill note of the cymbals could be heard above the 
contusion. The old priest was advancing from the temple. He reached the 
entrance just as Goimatzl and the foremost of the mob arrived upon the top 
step. His face, revealed by the light of the torches carried on either hand 
by his attendants, showed no emotion as he saw the hurlyburly on the 
temple porch. He advanced neither more swiftly nor more slowly than was 
his wont, but as he neared the end of the porch he gave a quic% glance from 
the three white men at bay against the wall to the crowd of dark visaged 
Indians who had hesitated at his appearance. 

He said no word, but at a wave of his hand the raGble slunk back down 
the steps, and even the fiery young prince gave way before him. The babble 
of tongues died away and there fell an awed hush upon the assembly. The 
old man stretched forth his hands above the heads of his people, and at the 
sign the remaining torches were dropped and stamped under foot by their 
metal soled sandals. Immediately a low, solemn chant was begun by the 
priests and the concourse of Indians took it up. The light grew above the 
eastern peaks, and .the ceremony in honor of the rising sun went on as though 
nothing had occurred to mar the repose of the occasion. Gonnatzl’s revolt 
had been stamped under foot with the blazing torches. 

When the usual sacrifice was burning on the altar the people quietly dis¬ 
persed. The priests filed silently back into the temple, and their leader 
turned and spoke to Gonnatzl for a moment. Whatever he said did not 
please the young man, for he scowled darkly, and casting a malignant glance 
at Keeth and his friends, marched slowly away from the place. 

The old man bowed to Keeth as he passed him. 

‘ ‘ Have no fear, senor, ’ ’ he said in Spanish. ‘ ‘ Inzalkl still rules his 
people.” 

But Keeth looked after him in doubt as he entered the temple. His step 
was slow and his hand shook with the palsy of age. He was not the same 
strong man he had been when first they had seen him. How soon would it 
be ere Gonnatzl should reign in his stead ? 

‘‘Boys, we must get away tonight, if such a thing is possible,” he whis¬ 
pered in his comrades’ ears. ‘‘Go home and get your breakfasts. I’ll 
come and see you this forenoon and we’ll make our plans. Save what 
food you can from your meals today. It’s better to run the risk of fol¬ 
lowing that river bed than to go through such another experience as this. ’ ’ 
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“That’s the most sensible thing you’ve said for many a long day, 
Mr. Keeth,” declared Fitch, and he and Ford went off together, arm 
and arm. 

Keeth went to his own apartment filled with conflicting emotions. They 
were to run a desperate chance indeed. If the cavern into which the waters 
of the brook flowed proved to be unavailable for purposes of escape, their 
treatment WJhen they were recaptured would be far more severe than it had 
been. Even the old high priest, Inzalkl, would be unable then to save 
them from the wrath of Gonnatzl and his friends. And then, it was 
impossible to tell what danger lurked in the bed of the subterranean river. 

“ But it’s the only thing to do,” thought Keeth, pacing his room rest¬ 
lessly after breakfast. ‘ ‘ I see no other way. The cliffs are unscalable ; the 
only entrance to the valley guarded. Our only hope is that river, and if 
Jose Rodriguez was the prisoner who left the valley by that means—well, 

other unfortunate fellow—! Well, a man can die but once, and we had better 
die trying to escape than become veritable slaves of these savages. ’ ’ 

He was about to go out and seek his comrades in misfortune when there 
came a timid rap upon his door. He opened it and found Imozene standing 
at the portal. 

“ My lord, I must speak to thee ! ” she exclaimed. 

“What is it, princess?” he asked, taking her hands tenderly and 
drawing her into the room. “Why do you tremble so? What has hap- 

“ My grandfather—the great Inzalkl-’ ’ 

“What about him?” cried Keeth, half suspecting what her answer 
would be. 

“ He is stricken, my lord ! ” gasped the girl, beginning to sob. “tie is 
dying.” 


Keeth stepped to the door, but looking back he saw the drooping, pitiful 
gure of the girl leaning against the rough stone wall. He hesitated a mo- 
lent and then went hack to her side. 

“lam sorry for thee, Imozene, ’ ’ he said gently. '' I wish I might com¬ 


fort thee.” 

“ Thank you, my lord,” she returned gravely. “ I sorrow for thy sake 
as well as my own. Gonnatzl feels harsh toward thee—beware of him. If 
the great Inzalkl die thou and thy friends will fare ill. But hasten—he calls 
for thee again.” 

Keeth bow'ed and walked slowly from the room. He was sufficiently 
familiar with the temple now to find his way to the old priest’s apartment. 
There were several white robed attendants hovering about the old man’s 
couch. Immediately upon seeing the white man enter he motioned the 
others to leave him and the room was soon cleared. 
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‘' Senor, ’ ’ he said, speaking almost in a whisper, ‘ ‘ the hand of death is 
on me. I arose in my weakness this morning and saved thee from the 
3 'oung prince Gonnatzl; I cannot save thee again. Thou art in danger here. 
My people have had poor crops this season ; they lay it to the wrath of the 
gods because I have had thee as my guest and have refused to enslave thy 
servants. When I am dead, senor, all will be different here. Gonnatzl will 

“I have sent for him. He is to espouse his cousin, little Imozene, and 
as she is thy friend perhaps I may lead him to show thee mercy after all. 
Yet,” and the old man spoke more slowly and shook his head, “ the young 
prince is not so eager to wed his cousin as he was. I fear me he will not 
treat her with kindness. If thou canst be of aid to her at any time thou 
wilt not hesitate to offer her thy arm ? ’ ’ 

” I am her servant, oh, priest,” replied Keeth, bowing. 

” Farewell, then, white man. I can say no more—I can do no more. 
My life is slipping away from me. The things of this world seem small to 
me now, oh, son.” For a moment his eyes became fixed upon Keeth’s face. 
Their dulness passed away and something of the fire came into them which 
his guest had seen on that first night when the wonderful occult power of the 
priest was displayed. But now it was not Keeth’s soul which was enthralled. 
The limbs of the old man grew rigid, his eyes burned like dull coals ; slowly 
his lips opened and he spoke, but in a voice which the listener scarcely 

“ Art thou there, my son ? Listen! Fear not the path thou shalt tread. 
Death is not before thee—fear not.” He was silent a moment, his face 
growing more rigid. His lips moved stiffly. ” I see—I see what thou canst 
not. Ah, my people ! my people I They are doomed. Thy people, oh, 
son, shall sweep aside the children of the Incas as chaff before the thresher’s 
fan. But Imozene—my little Imozene ! Care for her, son, I charge thee— 

His words became inaudible, though his lips still moved. Keeth placed 
his ear close to them, but could distinguish nothing. The rigid lines slowly 
relaxed. His breath came more easily and the old priest sighed and turned 
his face to the wall. He had fallen peacefully asleep and Keeth stole from 


Chapter XII.—Into the Tunnbe’s Mouth. 

When Keeth arrived at the abode of his friends he was just in time to 
witness a spectacle which, despite the serious matters occupying his mind, 
forced a laugh to his lips. Ford Kinsale and the trader had been reduced, 
during their captivity, to little else than rags for clothing, and at last had 
been forced to abandon their European garments and don the tunic of their 
captors. They had continually made fun of Keeth for wearing the Indian 
costume; but now the laugh was on the other side. The engineer was a 
picture of manly beauty beside his two friends. 

Ford was a muscular fellow, but he was lean and his long shanks stuck 
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out of the skirts of the tunic like a pair of broom sticks. And as for Fitch— 
well, he was a sight 1 He had lost none of his corpulency while in captivity, 
and the llama skin tunic fitted him as tightly as his own cuticle. His waist 
line had disappeared some years before and his aldermanic proportions were 
much en evidence as he strutted about the room. 

The first intimation he and Ford had that they were observed was a 
burst of laughter from Keeth in the doorway. 

' ‘ Hullo ! ym there ? ’ ’ exclaimed Ford, in disgust. ' ‘ What sort of ballet 
dancers do we make? ” 

“Oh, you’re out of sight! ” Keeth declared, between his chuckles. “ If 
you could only see yourselves ! Fitch, you look like a keg of ale on stilts.” 

“ Ho, ho ! that’s a good one on you, Fitch ! ” roared Ford, in delight. 

‘ ‘ And you look like a superannuated clothespin, ’ ’ added the engineer, 
turning to his chum with a broad grin. 

“Aw—g’wan ! I bet I don’t look any worse than yon,” responded 
Ford, though with less hilarity. 

“I don’t know about that,” said Keeth. “ Somehow your bones—yon 
are awfully bony. Ford—^project out into the ambient atmosphere really 
more than they should. You need upholstering, my son.” 

" Well, you cytft say that of me, Mr. Keethi” interposed Fitch. 

“ No ; it’s a pity you couldn’t turn over some of your superabundance of 
flesh to poor Ford, and thus even things up. Oh, yon two are sights ! ” 

“My ancestors were used to kilts,” said Kinsale reflectively. “It’s a 
pity if I haven’t enough Scotch blood in me to- carry off a little thing' like 
this. I don’t believe I look as bad as you say, Ronald.” 

“ It’s lucky you’re so unbelieving, old man,” returned Keeth coolly; 
“ for if you really knew how badly you look, I shouldn’t be able to get you 
outside the door yonder. And it has become very necessary that we do get 
outside,” he added, more gravely. 

“ Why, what’s up ? Anything new ? ” 

“ The old priest is in a very bad way ; in fact, he’s dying,” said Keeth. 

“ By Jove ! you don’t mean it ? ” 

" Hour cake’s dough, sure enough ! ” exclaimed the Englishman. 

“We are in a bad box, there’s no denying it,” said Keeth, in a low voice. 
“ We must get away this very night. Will you risk it?” 

“ Hi’ve said Hi would, an’ H’im just as ready now as Hi was then.” 

“Of course we’ll go,” said Ford. “Think we want to stay here and' 
have that Gonnatzl roast us on the altar yonder some fine day ? I suppose 
you’ll try the river bed ? ’ ’ 

“ That seems to be our only chance—and to tell yon the truth, boys, I 
think ihats a mighty slim one.” 

‘ ‘ If Rodriguez-’ ’ began Ford. 

“ We’re not positive the man whom they say was lost there was Jose,” 
interrupted Keeth. “ But however that may be, I cast my vote for trying 
it this .night.” 

“ Hi’m with you,” responded Fitch quietly. 

Ford nodded. “I shan’t stay here alone,” he said. . “Fitch and I 
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got a package ol grub stored .up yonder—some dried meat and cake. We'll 
need .torches, won’t we ? ” 

“Yes; and our blankets. I’ll get the torches,” returned Keeth, and 
forthwith .ensued a long discussion of ways and means. Each suggestion was 
examined in detail, and when Keeth departed every possible contingency had 
been thought of and planned for. 

He remained in his own chamber till noon, and then, thinking the time 
opportune, seized an armful of torches from a pile in one of the corridors near 
by, wrapped them in a rug and carried them to one of the side entrances of 
the temple. Ford was on the lookout for him and came across the court and 
carried the innocent looking bundle to his quarters. On his way back to his 
apartment Keeth passed the young prince, Gonnatzl, near the door of the 
high priest’s chamber. Gonnatzl had evidently been in to see the old man ; 
but what effect the dying Inzalkl’s pleading,had had upon the hot headed 
fellow Keeth could not guess, for the prince passed him with averted face. 

He heard nothing from the dying priest during the afternoon. He tried 
to sleep, .knowing that if all went well he w'ould be upon his feet all the 
coming night; but his mind .was so troubled by thoughts of Imozene, and of 

impassioned words of the old priest—the last he would probably ever hear 
from his lips—still rang in his ears : 

“Ah, my people ! my people! They are doomed. Thy people, oh, 
son, ^11 sweep aside thechildren of the Incas as chaff before the thresher's 
fan. But Imozene—my little Imozene ! Care for her, son, I charge thee— 
care for her ! ” 

Keeth repeated the words over and over. What had the old man meant ? 
By his wonderful occult power had Inzalkl looked into the future and reaily 
■seen some great danger menacing his granddaughter? Of Keeth he declared 
he should escape death. Did he know f 

It was impossible for the American to sleep while these and like thoughts 
were rioting through his brain. He paced the confines of his narrow room 
like a caged beast. The afternoon waned and the night began to fail. The 
narrow streak of sunlight which crept across the floor from dawn to dark 
disappeared, and through the window he saw the stars come out in the still 
glowing sky. From the bustle and confusion outside he judged that a great 
many people had gathered about the temple. The news that the old Inzalkl 
•was [near death had gone out among his nation, and from all parts of the 
valley they had gathered. 

Suddenly the great brazen gongs at the door of the temple began to beat 
slowly. Their rhythmic throbbing filled the remotest corridor with clangor¬ 
ous sound. A hush fell upon the throng withO'Ut. Keeth hstened at his 
door, his heart beating tumultuously. What was the meaning of the jarring 
notes ? Had the end come ? Had the old man already passed away ? 

But as he .listened another sound reached his ear. It was a faint sobbing 
just without the portai. He unbarred the door and swung it back, and 
there, in the gloom of the corridor, lying on the threshold, he beheld a pitiful 
little heap, shaken by a tempest of sobs. 
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‘' Imozene ! ” he cried, and in an instant caught her up in his arms. She 
hid her face on his shoulder and he felt the heaving of her bosom against his 
own breast. 

“ What is it—tell me, my child? ” he said, bearing her in his arms to the 
stone bench beneath the window. 

"He is dead,” whispered the girl, not offering to disengage herself from 
his embrace ; but her sobs ceased. 

“ Inzalkl? ” 

"Yes, my lord. The gongs beat out the sad intelligence to my waiting 
people. Dost thou know what it means to thee—and me ? ” 

‘ ‘ To me it means danger, oh, princess, if Gonnatzl now reigns. But to 
thee it means sorrow for the loss of a kind friend and counselor. Thou wilt 
reign over thy people with Gonnatzl ? ” 

"Thus my grandfather intended. But it will never be, my lord.” 

" Why not? ” demanded Keeth hoarsely. 

Slowly the girl disengaged herself and sat upon the bench beside him. 

‘ ‘ Had I the key to the treasure cave of our fathers—the cave lost to our 
people by the will of the gods so long ago—Gonnatzl would not wed me. He 
has so declared. I shall never wed, my lord. I am alone—alone ! ’ ’ 

Her head slowly drooped until her forehead rested against the cold stone. 
Her hair hid her features from her companion, and again the passionate 
sobs shook her frame. 

Keeth sprang to his feet and leaned above her. Once he put out his 
arms as though to gather her again within them. But he fought down the 
temptation. 

" God knows I’ve done her harm enough,” was his bitter thought. 

‘ ‘ I cannot save thee, my lord. Gonnatzl will have his vengeance on thee. 
I shall see thee die—and then die myself! Before another sun thy friends 
and thyself will fall before my cousin’s rage. ’ ’ 

"We shall not ! ’ ’ exclaimed Keeth defiantly. ‘ ‘ Oh, princess, weep not 
for us. We shall escape him. ’ ’ 

“ Then the gods must shield thee,” she said simply. " Imozene cannot.’-’ 

She still lay hopelessly upon the bench, her body shaken by her sobs. 
Keeth w'as torn with conflicting emotions. Should he fly alone from the 
temple, or should he take her with him ? He believed she would go without 
protest. If they escaped she need never return to the wilderness; if not— 
well, they would die together. He knew—aye, he confessed it to himself 
with shame, yet with a strange exultation—that he loved her. He loved this 
woman—this half savage creature ; in all the barbarism of her nature and 
surroundings, he loved her ! 

Yet because this was so he could not do what inclination prompted. He 
could not sacrifice her. Should they fly together and be captured, what 
horrible punishment might not be meted out to her by her fanatical people ? 

He glanced back over his shoulder for a last glimpse as he crept like a 
thief to the door. The little heap of barbaric finery still lay upon the bench, 
and the last sound he heard as he stepped so softly into the corridor was a 
choking, despairing sob from behind the curtain of her glorious hair. 
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Keeth groped his way to the side door of the temple. No one opposed 
his exit. The side court was deserted. All the people who had thronged 
into the town had crowded into the plaza before the porch. With swift steps 
he.made his way to the lodgings of his friends and aroused them. 

‘ What! shall we start this early ? ' ’ demanded Ford. 

" At once,” returned Keeth. "The old man is dead. We do not know 
when the blow may fall upon us. Gather up the torches and the food and 

They did as he commanded, and like three ghosts, though it must be 
confessed that poor Fitch was a very corpulent spirit, they flitted through 
the deserted town and reached, without mishap, the open country. A dark 
mass of cloud was slowly gathering in the west, foreboding a storm. They 
went on through the oppressive silence to the river. 

Suddenly Keeth halted and seized Ford’s arm. "What’s that, old 
man ? ” he demanded. “ Your eyes are better than mine.” 

He pointed to something moving along the brook bed toward the cliff. 

" Hit’s a man,” exclaimed Fitch. 

“ It’s alive, whatever it is,” said Ford uneasily. 

" Hi’ve a good mind to give hit a bullet,” declared the Englishman. 
" Hit’s one o’ them bloomin’ Hinjuns.” 

" Don’t you dare ! ” cried Keeth hastily. " Want to call the whole crowd 
back there down on ns? We’ll follow him.” 

But the shadowy figure had already disappeared, and Keeth, remembering 
what Imozene had said about the herdsmen being afraid to go near that por¬ 
tion of the valley at night for fear of the haunting spirit of the other prisoner 
who had ventured into the mysterious tunnel, went on with a rather creepy 
feeling about their undertaking. The thought was gruesome. 

The water murmured among the boulders as it hurried into the dark rift 
beneath the cliff. The three fugitives did not hesitate when they reached 
the mouth of the tunnel. Keeth led the way inside, and before going far 
from the entrance ignited one of the torches. Holding this above his head 
he went carefully forward, while the dancing light played over the slime 
covered walls of the passage and the torch hissed as the drops of moisture 
fell upon it from the roof. 

Chapter XIII.— Eikk Fmbs in a Bo'Tti.e. 

The bed of the subterranean river was strewn with boulders and broken 
bits of timber which had been swept in from the outer world by bygone 
freshets. At first the roof was only a little above their heads ; but as they 
advanced the tunnel inclined more rapidly and it grew higher. The water 
ran over the^ stones with growing murmur and soon the roar of a cataract was 
borne to their ears. 

"We’ll be getting into a mess yet,” said Ford. "Suppose we can’t get 
over these falls we’re coming to? ” 

“We won’t suppose anything of the kind,” returned Keeth briefly. 
"I’ve got our old rope that did us such good service before.” 
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Within half an hour the noise of the falling water was so loud that they 
were obliged to shout to each other any communication they might wish to 
make. They had not been able to travel very rapidly, but were possibly 
half a mile from the entrance. The water poured over a great slab of rock 
and dropped a sheer fifteen feet. Keeth quickly looped his rope over a pro¬ 
jecting knob and went down hand over hand. The water in which he landed 
was only half way to his knees. 

“Come on!” he roared, waving his hand to his friends above, and 
although they could not hear him they could see his motion in the light of 
the torch he carried, so both followed him. 

Keeth again coiled the rope over his arm and they went on, now wading 
in the water, for the passage had narrowed considerably. Sometimes the 
roof became quite low and they had to stoop to pass through ; but nothing 
turned them back. All three recognized the fact that this was their only 
chance for liberty, and even Fitch made no audible complaint when he barked 
his bare shins against the boulders. 

The water was ice cold in this cavern and the damp air chilled them to 
the hone. It was almost a continual descent after they passed the first fall, 
and sometimes they were obliged to scramble down over the slimy rocks on 
hands and knees ; at other times they could make use of Keeth's rope. 

“ If w’e had to get out of here in a hurry I should pray for wings,” 
shouted Ford, with a grin. 

At length they passed the cascades and went on through a straight tunnel 
for several hundred yards. Keeth figured that they were nearly a mile from 
the entrance. And then suddenly, without any warning, they arrived at the 

They were in a circular chamber, the floor of which was sand, and into 
this sand the waters of the brook sank. Not a solitary outlet appeared. 
They were like flies in a bottle. 

“ Trapped, by Jove I ” exclaimed Ford. 

Keeth’s face looked drawn and haggard. Fitch sat down upon a boulder, 
puffing from his exertions. The sand below them looked damp and the 
slime clung to the walls far above their heads. Not long since that pocket 
had been full of water—probably during the last storm. 

“I'm afraid,” said Keeth slowly, “ that the poor devil who got into this 
tunnel wasn’t Jose.” 

He leaped down to the floor of the chamber. Instantly he sank knee 
deep in the treacherous sand. He struggled to reach the rocks again, but 
each step he took sank him deeper. 

“ You’ll have to help me out, boys I ” he cried, and when Ford and the 
trader hurried forward they found him already waist deep in the quicksand. 

“Don’t step down here. Ford!” Keeth warned the other. “There’s 
no need of us both getting into it. Take that rope yonder and fling me one 

All the while he was speaking the treacherous sand was dragging him 
down, and by the time he had got the rope knotted under his arms he had 
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Just as they were about to pull on the rope Fitch held up his hand. 

“What is it? “ demanded Ford, hanging stiffly upon the rope and cock¬ 
ing up his ear to listen. 

A strange, muffled, moaning sound echoed down the tunnel. It died 
away, then swelled again to a throbbing roar. The three men looked at one 
another with startled faces. 

‘ ‘ What the dickens is that .? ’ ’ demanded Ford, in an awed voice. 

Fitch shook his head; but a look of intelligence flashed into the 
engineer’s face. 

“For God’s sake pull me out, boys 1 ’’ he gasped. “ It’s thunder ! ’’ 

His words startled his comrades into activity. They laid hold of«the rope 
with vigor, and after a deal of tugging managed to get him out upon the 
solid rock again. But he was so weakened by the strain and chilled by the 
exposure that he could scarcely stand. 

Again that same dismal moan, long drawn and fear inspiring, came down 
the cavern, which acted like a speaking tube between them and the outer 
world. 

“ Go back as fast as you can, boys,” said Keeth, struggling into a sitting 
posture. ‘' Don’t wait for me. You know what these thunder storms in 
the mountains are like. In a mighty short time this river will rise and 
you’ll be drowned like rats in a hole.” 

‘ ‘ And you-’ ’ cried Ford. 

“Don’t stop for me, man! I tell you it’s your only chance. Get up 
where the tunnel’s broader.” 

“ Hi say I ” cried Fitch. “ Hand leave you? ” 

‘' Hang it, man ! Why should you two risk your lives for me ? ” 

‘' And hang you ! ’ ’ exclaimed Ford. ‘ ‘ What do you take us for ? 
We’ll carry you if you can’t walk.” 

They seized him, despite his objections, and staggered up the tunnel. 
The muttering of the thunder was now an intermittent roar. Were they in 
time? They were not sure, for, as they issued from the cul-de-sac, they 
heard the water coming down the rocks with a different noise from that it 
had made a few moments ago. Clearly the storm was beginning to tell upon 
the stream, and the work of recrossing the pools and climbing the slippery 
rocks, especially with Keeth so helpless, looked desperately hard. 

Keeth demanded that they set him down, after having been hauled up 
the first incline. The rough exercise had warmed his stiffened limbs and he 
pushed on as rapidly as his companions. But each moment the water in¬ 
creased in depth. Where they had before walked dry shod it was already 
over their ankles. 

At the first cascade Ford climbed up alone, wasting several precious 
miuutes in the trial, for he was not as active as Keeth. The latter, when 
once his friend was on the rock above, flung him the end of the rope. But 
he was not successful in the first cast. Ford should have taken the rope up 
with him, but he didn’t think of that in his hurry. Keeth made a second 
attempt and the rope fell back upon Fitch and knocked the torch from his 
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It went out in the water with a hiss, and they were left in total darkness. 
Had they another dry one? And when that was found, had they dry 
matches ? Ford and Fitch had not, but Keeth found a single lucifer in his 
match safe, and after a few minutes of st 5 ’x-like darkness they had the 
cheering presence of a flaming torch again. Then Keeth again cast the rope, 
this time with success. 

Fitch swarmed up like a performing elephant, and with his aid Ford was 
enabled to assist Keeth to the top of the cascade. The water was now 
sweeping down the tunnel waist deep. They hurried on, sometimes plung¬ 
ing into holes to their armpits, and barking their legs sadly on the 
hidden rocks. But Keeth held the torch high above his head and managed 
to keep it alive. 

At last they arrived at the bottom of the highest cascade—the first one 
they had encountered upon entering the tunnel. The water was tumbling 
down it and boiled at the bottom like a caldron. The three adventurers 
looked at one another aghast. They could never climb up that rock, and it 
was an open question whether Keeth, in his present exhausted condition, 
could throw the rope over the knob of rock where it had been looped when 
they descended. 

The water swirled around them and almost carried them off their feet by 
its force. The thunder still echoed, and reechoed through the tunnel. The 

Suddenly at the top of the cascade, amid the driving spray, appeared 
a face—a wild, haggard face, w'hich peered down at them with bloodshot 

‘' What is it ? ” gasped Ford, shrinking back from the sight. 

The creature waved its arm and fortunately Keeth understood the sign. 
He coiled the rope quickly and tossed it upward. The claw-like hands of 
the strange looking being clutched it and looped it over the jagged spur of 
rock. Keeth, inspired by the discovery he had made, seized the rope and 
went up, hand over hand. He was breathless when he reached the top and 
was thankful for the assistance of the stranger in getting upon the rock. 

‘ ‘ Queek ! de others ! ’ ’ cried his rescuer in his ear. 

But Ford was already half way up the rope, and when he was by their 
side they laid hold of the hemp together and hauled Fitch from the bottom 
of the cascade. The torch had been lost again and they were in darkness. 

‘' Follow—queek ! ’ ’ muttered the strange man. ‘ ‘ The w'ater will be over 
our heads in a moment. Come ! ’ ’ 

He darted along the narrow shelf on which they stood and the three 
breathless men followed him. In the darkness of the cavern the outlines of 
the stranger looked like those of a huge ape. 

In a moment they came to a crack in the wall—a crack so narrow that 
they had passed it by unnoticed in their descent into the tunnel. Their 
guide .squeezed through this opening and Keeth and Ford followed him. 
Poor Fitch had to be fairly pulled through the crack by main force. 

They found themselves in a narrow corridor, branching off at a right 
angle from the bed of the river. The floor at flrst slightly incliiied upward. 
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In a few moments they reached a good sized room, in the middle of which a 
small fire was burning. Their guide went quickly to a pile of fuel in one 
corner and threw an armful on the blaze. The flames flashed up instantly 
and illuminated the place, revealing the features of all. 

Keeth and his two comrades stared at the scarcely human looking 
figure of their rescuer. He was clad in a few shreds of garments, the original 
nature of which it was scarcely possible to guess. His bare arms were lean 
and his hands like claws. His gaunt, drawn face seemed familiar, yet it was 
only Keeth who was sure of his identity. He walked quickly forward and 
placed his hands upon the shoulders of the attenuated creature. 

"Jose ! ” he exclaimed, “ how did you get here? ” 


Chapter XIV.— Once More Imozene. 

Fitch uttered an imprecation and fell back against the wall of the cav¬ 
ern, utterly unable to properly express his astonishment. 

"It’s never Jose Rodriguez!’’ exclaimed Ford, scarcely above a 
whisper. 

‘ ‘ Si, senor—eet indeed ees, ’ ’ responded the strange looking individual 
hoarsely. 

‘' Alive ? ’ ’ cried Ford again, scarcely w’illing to believe his eyes. 

"Don’t be a goose, Ford,” said Keeth good naturedly. "Of course 
he’s alive, though he looks more like a ghost than a human being.” 

' ‘ I haf eaten leetle for weeks, ’ ’ explained the Spaniard simply. ‘' Only 
.such food as I could pick up in the herdsmen’s huts yonder.” 

" And we’ve been living on the fat of the land,” said Ford. "Haven’t 
we some food here, Keeth? ” 

' ‘ I lost my pack when I got into that quicksand, ’ ’ returned the engineer. 
" Perhaps Fitch has something.” 

" Food hand torches ’ave all gone,” declared the Cockney, still staring at 
Rodriguez with protruding eyeballs. 

"Everything was swept away in the rush of the waters,” said Keeth, 
with disappointment, V but we will get more. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ How ? ’ ’ demanded Ford Kinsale. 

" By going back to the town.” 

‘ ‘ What—tonight ? ’ ’ cried Ford. 

" It is already morning, senors,” said Rodriguez. "The storm did not 
arise till near midnight. When it began to rain I feared for you and hurried 
down the tunnel to warn you. ’ ’ 

"You hurried to warn us? ” repeated Kgeth. " How did you know we 
were here ? Come, Jose, you must tell us your story. We have believed 
you dead. We searched for you all along the shore below the spot where you 
and that guide fell over the cliff. How did you get here ? And how long 

‘ ‘ The senor must wait. I cannot tell him all in a breath—eh, wha-at ? ’ ’ 
responded the Spaniard, with a smile. ' ‘ Det us sit down about the fire. I 
am easily chilled when I haf so leetle on.” 
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“ We’re hall in the same box,” granted Fitch, stretching his bare legs 

“ True, Seuor Feetch,” said Jose, with another broad smile. “ I did not 
know you all in dose raiments—eh, wha-at? I see you going into the mout’ 
of the tunnel yonder, but I not be quite sure it you.” 

'' Then you were the man we saw flitting about the entrance of the pas¬ 
sage ? ” interjected Keeth. ” We feared it was one of the Indians.” 

' ‘ I haf been out into de valley many nights,' ’ said Jose. ”1 haf try to 
learn if you be captive among these people. That I not able to learn for 
sure, though I know they haf somebody.” 

” Come, tell us your story,” said Keeth. 

The Spaniard stretched himself upon a ragged bit of blanket beside the 
fire, and with many gesticulations and ‘‘ Bh, wha-ats ? ” related his terrible 
experience. He had fallen unhurt over the cliff in the desperate embrace of 
the treacherous savage, but fortunately when they struck the water the In¬ 
dian was underneath. The contact with the cold water .loosed the guide’s 
hold ; they sank together, but Jose alone rose. He was greatly weakened 
by his struggle, and the swift current swept him down stream and around 
the bend in the river in a very few moments. He did not get to the bank 
until he had been carried quite two miles below the bridge, and then he was 
so exhausted that he could scarcely crawl out of the water. 

He lay there by the river for most of that day, but before dark climbed 
to the summit of the cliff. He had a little food and his blanket. He cleaned 
his revolvers and found plenty of ammunition for them in the waterproof 
compartments .of his belt. At sunrise the next morning he started in searcli, 
of his companions. He discovered the place where they had descended to 
the shore of the river and saw the effects of the landslide which had shut off 
their retreat to the top of the cliff. Knowing that they could not go down 
the river, he followed along the stream, hoping to overtake them at some 
point higher up. 

But he was a few hours behind them, and although he reached the 
ruined and abandoned settlement of the Indians in time to see the party who 
had captured his friends entering the forest, he was ijot quite positive that 
Keeth and his companions were with them. But as the white men did not 
appear at any point along the river shore, he believed they had been taken 
prisoners, or that the Indians had massacred them. 

Alone though he was, he determined not to return to Hualpa without as¬ 
suring himself on this point. He believed that he alone knew the secret en¬ 
trance to the Indians’ valley, by which he had made his escape before. 
Therefore he ventured into the labyrinth of subterranean galleries to the 
tunnel through which flowed the little river which watered the inclosed val¬ 
ley. In these galleries he had lurked all these weeks, hoping to obtain an 
opportunity of speaking with the prisoners. But Keeth and his friends had 
not been treated as he had been when he was a captive. The Indians had 
shown him little mercy, as he was a Spaniard. He had been made to herd 
the llamas and goats, and work with the women in the fields. 

”1 haf been as far as the town at night, senors,” declared Jose, in con- 
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elusion ; “for these Indians set no watch except at the entrance to the val¬ 
ley. But I not find where you was lodged. Now that you haf escaped we 
will be off ver’ soon, and I, for one, hope nefer to see this place again.” 

“ But ’ow about that treasure? ” suggested Fitch, leaning forward. 

“Ah, Senor Feetch, your experience haf not maSe you forget dat—eh, 

‘ ‘ Hi should say not. I came out for it; Hi want to take some of it back 
to pa}' me for wot Hi’ve been through.” 

“You shall haf your weesh, .senor,” declared the Spaniard. 

‘ ‘ But we can’t go without food, ” said Ford. 

“ True,” responded Keeth. “ And another supply of torches, eh, Jose?” 

'' The senor speaks true. Torches we must haf. ’ ’ 

" But how will we get them ? ” 

‘' Do not these heathen gather in front of their temple to worship the sun 

“They do.” 

“Then let ns go at that time, enter some estado ou the outskirts of the 
town and take what we need. ’ ’ 

“When shall we do it?” 

■“ Tonight,” replied Jose. 

“ ’Auged if Hi believe Hi could squeeze through that place again,” said 
Fitch, nodding toward the narrow aperature by which they had gained en¬ 
trance to their present abode. ‘' Hi was so scared then that Hi felt small 
and slipped through easy. ’ ’ 

“‘Slipped through easy!’” exclaimed Ford, laughing. “If I hadn’t 
pulled like a yoke of steers, you'd be sticking there yet.” 

“ We not all go,” said Jose. “ Two of us a plenty, eh, Senor Keeth? ” 

“ Yes ; you and I, if you think you can stand it.” 

“Ver’ well. We will go. And now, senors, as we cannot eat, let us 
sleep,” and the Spaniard followed out his own philosophical suggestion by 
rolling up in the tattered blanket and dropping off at once. The others did 
the same, and all four slept uutil late iu the day. 

When they awoke Keeth and Ford, with a flaming brand from the fire, 
went out through the narrow passage to the river. The water had subsided 
and trickled peacefully along the rocky bed, falling over the first cascade with 
a pleasant roar. They could scarcely realize that it was the same stream that 
had threatened to overwhelm them early in the morning. 

They walked out to the end of the tunnel and looked into the valley. 
Nobody was in sight—not even the herdsmen. Of course their e-scape had 
been discovered, but if their recent captors suspected that they had entered 
the tunnel they doubtless believed that the sudden tempest w'hich had broken 
over the valley had raised the river to such a height as to drown their 

They went back to their comrades and waited in the side chamber, with 
such patience as they could command, for the time to come for the raid upon 
the stores of the Indians. Fitch dozed ; but the three younger men felt their 
situation too keenly to admit of that. They sat in silence, for the most part. 
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uuiil past midnight. Then Jose declared it time they started, and shaking 
hands with Ford and letting the sleeping Fitch lie undisturbed, he and Eeeth 

They were both armed with revolvers, and their last act before leaving 
the retreat was to make sure that the weapons were in perfect order. 

" I hope we won’t have to use them,” said Keeth, as they set off ; “but 
if we should happen to need 'em, we’ll need ’em bad.” 

They made their way to the mouth of the tunnel, and after assuring them¬ 
selves that there were none of their enemies lurking near, they slipped out 
of the passage and set off up the valley in the direction of the town. The 
mist lay heavy upon the ground, and out of this gray cloud occasionally 
appeared the elongated shadow of a stray llama, quietly feeding. They saw 
no herdsmen ; if they had, they would scarcely have been challenged ; for 
in the dim light Keeth looked like an Indian himself, and Jose looked as 
much like one as he did like anything human. 

The eastern sky was already aglow when they reached the edge of the 
group of stone buildings about the temple. Tike two shadows they crept 
behind one of the houses and crouched down to wait for the people to gather 
on the plaza. They could hear the occupants of the house stirring and soon 
the beating of the brazen gongs on the temple porch denoted that the time 
for the morning sacrifice was near at hand. The people left their houses 
and hurried to the place. 

When the sound of the sandals had died away the two fugitives ventured 
into the house. Ou a stone slab beside the fireplace were bread and meat 
which the woman had prepared for the family breakfast. Keeth seized a 
blanket and wrapped the food in it. 

Then they entered another house, and another, in each finding food but 
few torches. It was quite necessary that they should have plenty of light 
wood, for Jose declared the caverns through which he proposed to lead 
them to be a veritable labyrinth, and the only manner by which they might 

But the houses seemed all deserted, and as long as the people remained iu 
the temple court they might search for what they needed unmolested. They 
went from house to house as coolly as though nearly a thousand savages were 
not gathered within a few rods of them. Finally, from one place and another, 
Jose managed to collect a goodly bundle of torches. These he strapped upon 
his back, so as to leave his hands free ; Keeth had already done the same 
with his package of provisions. 

“ Now come on,” whi,5pered the latter. “ We’ll get out before they be¬ 
gin their pow-wow. ’ ’ 

But in going back they passed within sight of the plaza. The open space 
before the temple was choked with people, but all standing as motionless as 
graven images. It was growing lighter now and the fugitives could see 
acro.ss the plaza to the group of priests upon the temple porch. The great 
gongs ceased their clangor, and as they gazed the crowd of white robed priests 
parted and a figure dre.ssed in savage magnificence swept down the steps to 
the altar. It was Gonnatzl. 
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Keeth halted and clutched his companion by the arm. 

“Wait,” he said breathlessly. “That is the new high priest. Tet us 
see what follows. ’ ’ 

“ We shall be discovered, senor,” whispered Jose. 

“ Not yet.” 

The light of the torches which attendants held upon either hand fell full 
upon the noble figure of the young Indian. Massive gold bands covered his 
arms, and great bars of gold hung from his ears. The cloak which swept the 
steps behind him flashed a dozen lovely shades. It was made of the brilliant 
plumage of the paroquet and a chain of dull gold links held it upon his 
shoulders. 

After standing a moment in silence the prince began to speak. His 
powerful voice penetrated to the farthest side of the plaza and every w'ord 
was easily distinguished by Keeth. His first few sentences held the fugitive 
enthralled. Gonnatzl was arraigning the Princess huozene for the escape of 
the three white mm I 

Keeth could hear murmurings of anger break out among the assembly as 
the wily Gonuatzl went on. The man accused her of forsaking her own 
people for the love of one of the white prisoners. Keeth’s face burned and 
his hand clutched the butt of his pistol as he listened to the foul accusations. 
He blamed himself now—oh, how bitterly !—for leaving the girl to the mercy 
of her people. Yet, at the time, he had believed he was doing right. 

Suddenly a rosy beam of light filtered through the fog. The sun was 
rising. At a motion from Gonnatzl the torches were extinguished and the 
people commenced a wild, fierce chant. The crowd of priests above him 
separated and a slight, shrinking figure was pushed forward. It w'as Imozene ! 

The high priest seized her bj' the shoulder and dragged her forward to 
the altar. Her wrists were knotted together behind her back and her cloth¬ 
ing had been half torn from her body. With a quick twist of his muscular 
arm Gonnatzl threw her back upon the altar, and just as the first beam of the 
sun struck full upon him he poised the huge sacrificial knife above her bared 

He drew back the knife for the awful stroke. The assembly was hushed 

Suddenly the crack of a pistol shattered the silence. A tiny red mark 
appeared in the center of the high priest’s forehead and he staggered back a 
step. The knife fell clattering to the pavement, and swinging around with 
blindly groping hands Gonnatzl dropped at full length beside the altar. 

The awed hush w'as broken by frightened screams of women and the 
hoarse cries of men. Several of the priests rushed forward to their fallen 
leader ; but again the crack of the revolver rose above the tumult. One and 
then another fell, or staggered back in agony as the leaden messengers reached 
their marks. The fusillade continued. They could see nothing—not even 
the smoke of the discharge. Simply the whiplike crack of the weapon and 
the dropping of those about the altar—that was all. 

The cries of the assembly rose to a terrified shriek. They scattered 
through the lanes and alleys of the town. The prie.sts darted back into 
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the temple, leaving their dead and wounded companions heaped about the 

Suddenly a figure leaped out from the shelter of a house and ran across 
the deserted court. It was Keeth ; but the fusillade of pistol shots did not 
cease, for Jose stood at the corner of the building and fired at the last dis¬ 
appearing Indians. 

The American reached the altar in an instant. He whipped out his 
knife and cut the bonds of the victim of the Indians’ fanatical rage. He 
raised her in his arms and turned to fly. But the girl’s eyes were closed 
and she lay a dead weight against his breast. 

IVas she dead ? Had the horror of the awful experience through which 
she had passed snapped the frail thread of life ? Keeth tried to feel if her 
heart beat, but in his horror he was unable to discover the faintest flutter. 

“ My God ! she A dead ! ” he thought, and staggered down from the 
altar. “ She is dead ! ” he repeated, and pressed his lips to the closed lids 
and pallid cheeks. 

And then, as though his touch had called her back to life, the eyes 
opened and she gazed up into his own. 

“My lord,’’ she whispered, in wonder, “ is it thou? ” 

Suddenly Jose’s voice rang out across the plaza : 

“ Como,senot ! Que desea?* They are coming back. Queek !’’ 

Aroused by these words Keeth recrossed the court and joined his comrade. 

“ We haf not a moment to lose ! ’’ cried Jose. “ What do you wit’ the 
the senorita ? ” 

“She goes with us,’’ replied Keeth, between his teeth. “If I cannot 
escape with her. I’ll not escape at all.” 

They ran toward the edge of the town, but before they reached the open 
country the brazen gongs of the temple clanged forth a summons for the re¬ 
gathering of the populace. Soon they would be pursued, and Keeth strained 
every effort to keep pace with his more fleet footed companion. 

Chapter XV. —At Tast the Treasure. 

Keeth will never forget that race in the dusk of the early morning. A 
great mass of drab cloud obscured the face of the lately risen sun, and the 
fog still lay thick upon the valley. The damp mist wrapped them about like 
a blanket and hid them from the eyes of the savages. 

They met none of their enemies during the flight down the valley. They 
were all behind. But the loud notes of the brazen gongs rang in their ears 
till they reached and entered the tunnel. 

Keeth w'as panting from exhaustion ; but he would not set Iraozene down 
until they were well into the subterranean passage. Jose drew his match safe 
from a ragged pocket and lit one of the torches. With this flaming over his 
head he led the way. The American followed him, still bearing most of the 
girl’s weight upon his arm. 

“ My lord,” she said, " where are we going? ” 
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‘' Do you fear to trust yourself to me, Imozene ? ” he asked. 

She halted in the rough path and cast her arms about his neck. “ Not 
now, my lord, for I know thou lovest me.” 

‘ ‘ Not even if I tell thee thou wilt never see thy people again ? ’ ’ 

She shuddered. “ They are no longer my people. If I follow thee to 
the abode of the gods, it were better ! ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Then thou shalt go to my people, Imozene, ’ ’ he said, and they went on 
again, hand in hand. 

Ford was waiting for them at the entrance of the side passage, anxious 
because of their long absence. When he saw Imozene several different emo¬ 
tions struggled for the mastery in his face at once ; but something in Keeth’s 
eye warned him to restrain his natural impulse to chaff. They all four en¬ 
tered the inner chamber and awoke Fitch. Before anything else was done or 
said Keeth briefly related what had occurred in the town, and the circum¬ 
stances which led to Imozene’s presence with them. 

'' Hand you did just right, Mr. Keeth ! ” declared Fitch. “ Them bloody 
devils ! Hi’m only sorry Hi didn’t get a shot at ’em myself. D’ye think 
there’s henny likelihood of their attacking us here ? ’ ’ 

” I don’t know,” returned Keeth. 

“We will not give them the chance,” said Jose. “ We will stop up the 
entrance to thees place and then go on t’rough the caverns to the river. 

He naturally took the lead, and with Ford’s and Keeth’s assistance set 
about closing the entrance of their retreat. From some dark part of the 
chamber he produced a rudely wrought iron bar and with its aid pried sev¬ 
eral bulky boulders into the passage. These they ‘ ‘ chocked ’ ’ with smaller 
stones, finally completing a barrier that would cause their enemies much 
trouble in breaking down, even providing they discovered the fugitives’ re¬ 
treat. Then, with the bar in one hand and a blazing torch in the other, Jose 
led his little party deeper into the bowels of the mountain. 

'' Thees rock is soft, seuor, ’ ’ he said to Keeth. ‘ ‘ Some time—long past 
—the water carve out these passages. They lead down—down—down till 

used thees way ver’ mooch —quien sabe f ’ ’ 

Imozene looked about her in wonder as they passed down the echoing 
aisles ; yet she recognized the place from the traditions of her people. 

“My lord, ’ ’ she said, ‘' are not these the lost treasure caves of my 
people?” 

“So we believe,” replied Keeth. “Our friend, yonder—he who bears 
the mark upon his face—discovered this v^ay of escape when he ran from thy 

As they w'ent on they had often to halt and examine with interest the 
carveu walls and hideously sculptured columns which upheld the roof of the 
caverns. In some apartments were rude forges and iron and bronze imple¬ 
ments which show'ed the early occupants of the caverns to have possessed no 
inconsiderable knowledge of metal working. Fitch was in a continual state 
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" Hi wouldn’t ’ave believed hit! ” he kept repeating. “ Hi ^ believe 
them niggers ever did all this. ’ ’ 

In one great cave, the roof of which arched above their heads like the 
dome of a subterranean St. Peter’s, Jose led them to a point in the wall where 
a seam of glittering quart?,, quite two feet wide, was laid bare from base to 
roof. It flashed back the light of the torches most dazzlingly. It was a 

A little further on they passed into a smaller chamber through a crumbling 
doorway. The door itself lay upon the floor, but the lintels were still well 
preserved, showing how slight the action of the atmosphere had been upon 
them during the centuries since they w'ere placed there. The air was per¬ 
fectly dry and sv/eet throughout the cave. 

“ Senors,” exclaimed Jose, w'aving the torch around his head, “feast 
your eyes upon the treasures of the Incas ! ’ ’ 

The walls were covered with rude picture writing. But these attracted 
no attention from his comrades. On the floor were heaped hundreds of bars 
of metal such as Jose had shown them that day on the trail to Hualpa. 
They were of gold -pure, virgin gold ! 

Fitch and Ford Kinsale fairly cast themselves upon the ground before the 
treasure. But to Keeth the gold seemed of smaller moment now. 

“Why, man! what ails you?’’ demanded Ford, looking up at him. 
“ Don’t you see we’re rich for life? ’’ 

‘ ‘ Providing we can get away with enough of hit, ’ ’ interposed Fitch, hand¬ 
ling the bars almost caressingly. 

“ I see,’’ returned Keeth ; “but Imozene here is laughing at you. She 
doesn’t consider the stuff worth much, and I don’t know but she’s more than 
half right.’’ 

‘' Fol-de-roll I ’ ’ exclaimed Fitch. ‘ ‘ When a man has a chance to make 
his fortune in a moment, he’ll do it— even_ym, Mr. Keeth.’’ 

“For my part,’’ said Ford determinedly, “ I shall take all the stuff with 
me I can carry, and I advise you to do the same. ’ ’ 

“You’re right, Mr. Kinsale,’’ the trader said. “Hit’s a crime to waste 
a hopportunity like this. Hi say I ’’ 

And it was so. When they left the treasure room the next morning 
every man was loaded down with bars of gold, Keeth as heavily as the rest. 
He remembered that money would be a good thing after all, if he was going 
to take Imozene back to New York with him. They found upon the floor 
of the chamber not a few valuable stones as well, and had not prudence for¬ 
bade their longer remaining, they would have explored other portions of the 
labyrinth. 

Near noon of the second day they emerged from a narrow defile, which 
was a continuation of the main gallery of the cavern, and found themselves 
upon the wooded, gently sloping bank of a river. The towering cliffs and 
peaks were at their back, and the low foothills to the east scarcely obstructed 
their view of the horizon. They had passed through the mountains and 

After careful di.scussion they decided that to try to reach the town as 
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Jose had would be a matter of great difficulty, and at Keeth’s suggestion 
they constructed a stout raft and set sail upon it, supposing that the stream 
would turn out to be a branch of the Huallaga, and that they would reach 
some settlement upon its banks. 

It proved, however, to be a branch of an entirely different river, and after 
sailing for three days and nights they entered a stream so broad that Fitch 
declared it to be one of the main arms of the Amazon. And he was right, 
though it was not until nearly a fortnight that they arrived at a trading 
station where his opinion was verified. 

Being already so far from the Pacific coast, they deeided to follow the 
current to the east, and after purchasing a large “wood skin” and plenty 
of arms and ammunition, and hiring a member of an interior tribe for a guide, 
they pursued their way down the great river. Four months after making 
their escape from the Incas’ cave they arrived at Santarem, where they were 
able to get passage in a sailing vessel to Para, and from that city took steamer 
for New York. 

It was nearly eight months from that eventful morning when Imozene 
was the intended victim of the Incas’ awful sacrificial ceremony, that the 
steamship reached New York quarantine. Eight months’ daily intercourse 
with her companions, and proper habiliments which had been obtained for 
her at one of the Amazon river towns, had changed her appearance wonder- 
fullju She had learned to speak English, too, with a most charming accent, 
and Keeth, who had cabled his sister from Para, was not at aU doubtful 
as to the impre.ssion Imozene would make when she came aboard to welcome 

The bars of gold had been exchanged for drafts in Santarem and Para, 
and after negotiating for the sale of most of the uncut gems which they had 
brought w'ith them, Fitch and Jose Rodriguez sailed for Eiverpool, the 
former to dazzle the eyes of his Cockney relatives, and the Spaniard to return 
to his native country. 

Ford Kinsale and Keeth bought homes near each other close to New 
York. Kinsale once in a while talks about going back to Peru with a larger 
party and exploring the Incas’ cave further, and seeing if something 
cannot be done toward reopening and working the abandoned mines of the 
ancient tribe. It would mean wealth untold, but nevertheless Keeth always 
does his best to discourage such suggestions. He cannot forget old Inzalkl’s 
warning, or the prophetic vision he himself beheld rvhile under the priest’s 
hypnotic influence. 

And then. Ford doesn’t talk near as much about journeying to the uncivil¬ 
ized portions of the globe as he did. Keeth’s sister, who finds that she is no 
longer so necessary to her brother’s comfort now that he is married, 
has consented to give more of her attention to Ford, which satisfies him far 
better than anything the field of exploration has to offer. 
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great commotion on ’Change that day. New York’s great 


Colosseum of trade was a pit of scrambling, riotous stock jugglers, re¬ 
sembling savages in the throes of a war dance. It was one of those critical 
hours when fortunes hang by a hair. Every morning for a week past mil¬ 
lionaires had sprung from heaven knows where ; and every evening wit¬ 
nessed the pitiable spectacle of old financiers hurled down, with their savings 
of lifetimes, into the gutters of bankruptcy, like squeezed lemons. It was 
General Electric that started the stampede. 

Though the downfall of this stock meant the sweeping away of his for¬ 
tune, John Marks was quite the coolest young operator hovering about the 
edge of the ‘ broil. ’ Though with every shrill announcement he saw the 
mainstays of his fortune severed one by one as with a saber blow, he puffed 
away at his cigar as nonchalantly as that famous emperor who is said to have 
fiddled w'hile Rome was going up in smoke. 

Scarcely six months before John Marks had dropped into the market 
from the clear heavens like a lightning bolt of Jove. Whence he came, and 
whither he was going, had very little interest for the jackals of trade, hov;- 
ever. ‘ ‘ What has he got ? ” was the all absorbing query ; and when it was 
discovered that he had an available million, he became an interesting 
personage. 

And now his critical hour had come. If General Electric held out 
another twenty minutes, Marks would save himself. He made one splendid 
rally, and it looked like victory and millions for him, and the downfall of 
hundreds for others. It was a splendid effort; but suddenly there came a 
terrific onslaught from some unknown source, and the stock broke. Behind 
this last charge there was at least a five million dollar combination. Who 
compo-sed it or whence they came nobody seemed to be able to tell; but when 
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the three o’clock gong sounded, General Blectric was counted out, a 
beaten gladiator. 

As the young financier stood on the verge of that maelstrom, watching 
his fortunes rally and then go down like a vanquished Titan, he never turned 
a hair. Indeed, there was a smile of mild cynicism upon his lips, though 
his strong, soldierly countenance was somewhat paled with the struggle. 
During all the mortal combat he never winced; but when it was over, and 
he was proclaimed a bankrupt man, he looked down toward the arcilway 
through which the traders were pouring in and out like bees. Then he was 
shocked to spy an elderly man with bulging eyes, cheeks flushed with vic¬ 
tory, and with a battered hat on the backmost bump of a flat, bald head. 

“What! Majot Stansbury here I ” 

Marks edged forward to a point where he could watch the older man 
through the opening. He saw the celebrated financier dash into the corridor 
and shove his arm familiarly through that of a tall, mouocled foreigner, 
whispering something in the latter’s ear that made his whole countenance 
light up with a species of satanic triumph. 

Marks pressed forward. His hands were clenched, his whole frame 
quivering. The pair passed into the neighboring caK, while the solitary 
watcher glowered on them from ambush. 

“ MiUie’s father my ruin I ” he gasped. “ Was he the power behind that 
last annihilating blow? I can’t believe it.’’ And groaning thus inspirit, 
the man who was a twenty millionaire or a bankrupt that day on the turn 
of a penny went forth into the world again. 

Once on the pavement, the cool air caressing his throbbing temples, 
Marks began to calm down and “ array his thoughts in pensive order.” Yes, 
he was penniless. That was bitter enough ; but to be brought to his 
knees by a dagger thrust delivered by one whom he believed to be his firm¬ 
est, stanchest friend, that disillusion was too much for a young nature that 
believed still in the sacredness of friendship, the loyalty of love. It 
seemed to put a new complexion upon everything—to color with a sinister 
flame his whole perspective. 

Marks was sad, then angry, then revengeful, by turns. Soon, however, 
there passed before the dreamer’s face a sweet, maidenly presence. 

‘ ‘ Millie I Poor child ! What a blow this will be to her. I must hasten 
and tell her before the evil tidings reach her through others.” 

Scarcely halt an hour after the gong sounded to the world the dispersion 
of the John Marks’ million, a carriage drove up to one of the mansions on 
Fifth Avenue. Out bounded an elderly man—the financier who had en¬ 
gineered through ‘' the Street ’ ’ one of the most successful grand coups of 
the decade. 

There was a firm face watching for him at the window. It was that of a 
woman of perhaps forty five, refined, yet whose native charm was hardened 
by those lines of ambition and aggressiveness which are seen only upon, the 
conntenances of the queens of Mayfair. 

“ Well ? ” was all she said ; but the breathless syllable conveyed a world 
of meaning to her husband as he advanced up the marble .steps. 
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“ Bankrupt—cleaned out—swept off the earth ! ” was the brus'k reply. 

‘' Poor fellow ! ’ ’ interposed the society goddess in tones which said, ‘ ‘ It 
serves the upstart good and right ! ’ ’ And with a clinging caress of pride and 
admiration for the man who held the whip hand over the financial world, she 
followed him over the heavy carpet as if longing to pry into the particulars, 
like one who lingers over the details of an execution. 

“Where’s Millie?’’ said Major Stansbury, pressing forward into the 
grand salon. 

“ In the tea room, dear.’’ Then in lower tones, “ Break it softly to her, 
Silas, won’t yon? There’s no telling how she will take it.’’ Then, as if 
she could not bear to see the infliction of a painful punishment upon her 
own child, the wife and mother turned and hurried above stairs to dress for 

In the far room, recliniug upon a cloud of oriental pillows, was his 
daughter, his only child. The major slowed his pace. Something quick¬ 
ened within him. There was a tug at his heart strings. 

That Millie Stansbnry was beautiful, many might doubt. But that she 
was sweet, with her calm charm of maidenly innocence fortified and matured 
by love, no one would deny. 

When that calm look met the fevered face of the father, a shadow swept 
over the sensitive face. She seemed to divine evil, like a prophetess. She 
half raised herself, all eagerness and question. 

“ Brace yourself, little girl,” began the banker abruptly, lowering his 
head half guiltily at the scourge he was about to inflict; ‘ ‘ brace yourself 
and don’t make a scene, I beg of you. Disappointments come to us all in 
this life. You might better know the truth once and for all.” 

The little figure stiffened. The calm face was drawn with pain. 

“Your fianci, John Marks, is-” 

The listener stopped breathing. ‘ ‘ What—what ? ’ ’ she gasped. 

“ Bankrupt! ” finished the father bluntly. 

Instantly the supple figure relaxed that rigid pose of torturing suspense. 
A smile broke over her fair features, like a sumset ray upon a storm cloud. 
“ Oh, is that all? ” she murmured. 

The major laughed, but the chuckle was hard and bitter. 

' ‘ Is that all ? ” he echoed cynically. Then in tones of patronizing pity 
he went on : “Is it possible that you can calmly view the prospect of a 
young man suddenly thrown out upon the world with a fifty thousand dollar 
debt upon his shoulders for the rest of his natural life—a pauper, an outcast 
of fortune^-” 

“Oh, papa ! Please, please !-” 

' ‘ And one whd was only yesterday a millionaire, nor think that his 
condition is something terrible? ” 

The daughter moved nervously upon her divan, smoothing a bit of lace 
to conceal her agitation. “ Oh, never fear,” she said lightly. “ Jack will 
get another million quickly enough.” 

A laugh broke in upon the tender and confident treble. “ He will, eh ? 
Perhaps he owns a gold mine.” 
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"Oh, he has something better than that, papa—here ! ’ ’ she said quickly, 
laying her finger tips placed against her white forehead significantly. 

The banker grew ironical. “ Brains, eh ?” he murmured. "Poor little 
innocent ! If you only knew what a million dollars are—aye, what even a 
single dollar is—my child, you would not chatter so like a magpie. No, my 
dear. This is the end of John Marks, rest assured.” 

" Listen ! ” cried the girl, rising to her feet. "Whatever John Marks 
was, or whatever he is, remember that I love him—love him not for what he 
had, and what has this day been taken from him, but for what he is, of which 
he can never be deprived. What ! Shall I renounce the man to whom I am 
sworn with your own consent, simply because these jackals in the pits have 
trapped him and rent his fortune to pieces ? Shall I forsake him now when, 
more than ever in his life, he needs a woman’s sympathy and courage ? ’ ’ 
She paused, breathle,ss from the very heat of her impassioned vindication. 
"Ah, father,” she added, falling back and covering her face with her 
hands, “ if you believe that, you do not know a woman’s heart, least of all 

The major was dumb with amazement. He had never heard such words 
from those lips before. They seemed to open to his eyes a hidden mine of 
wealth, yet of menacing dangers, too. Suddenly, ere he could speak, there 
came the voice of the maid from beyond announcing: ' ‘ Prince von 
Marlane! ’ ’ 

Millie’s whole attitude and feature changed in the twinkling of an eye. 
She turned and would have fled headlong had not her father seized and 
retained her. ‘ ‘ Where are you going, Millie ? ’ ’ 

"To my room,” she answered in a whisper. “I am in no mood to 

" But I have invited him. He is my guest. You must receive him I ” 

The fluttering creature had torn herself from his grasp and turned upon 
him from the threshold. ‘ ‘ I am sorry, papa, but I find it impossible to 
meet the prince today. I could not be civil to him—I should insult him-’ ’ 

‘' Hush ! ’ ’ 

The financier bowed his head in thought. Such rebellion ! such strength 
of will and purpose ! He was struck dumb, realizing for the first time that 
he had met in his little daughter a superior, and that he stood vanquished. 

Suddenly the banker felt a light touch upon his arm. Turning, he con¬ 
fronted the portly person of the nobleman. 

"Your pardon, my dear prince,” said the major, breaking from his 
brown study. " Be seated, pray. Mrs. Stausbury will be here in a few 
moments. Betty, please go up and announce Prince von Marlane to Mrs. 
Stansbury, then bring up a large bottle from the choice bin, with glasses 
and wafers. My throat is parched. Hurry, please. Ah, ha ! prince,” 
cried the strategist, returning to his guest, "wasn’t that s. grand coup? 
That’s the way we do things here in America. Doesn’t it fairly take your 
breath away?” 

" I concede, sir, that it is all somewhat startling,” replied the nobleman. 

“But, of course,” went on the banker, “this is all entre nous, youi 
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understand. Why, if they once suspected that I had a hand in young 
Marks’ overthrow, these walls would fall in and crush me. ” 

The prince lifted his eyebrows and gave a silent gesture of satisfaction. 

“ Yes, sir, prince, I am just one hundred thousand dollars richer than I 
was at ten o’clock this morning. Not a bad day’s work, eh ? ” 

“ Indeed ! ” murmured the uoblenian, drawing a deep breath, as if half 
that sum would instantly relieve him of the necessity of putting his princely 
coronet in pawn to a tradesman’s heire.ss. Still he kept rolling his eyes 
about as if he expected to see the welcome face peeping in upon him from behind 
some one of the curtains or tapestries that lined the magnificent chamber. 

“ Mrs. Stansbury will be here presently,” said the major. ” As for my 
daughter, prince, I—ahem—I fear that she is not quite well this afternoon. 
That’s not to be wondered at, seeing that the cyclone left little or nothing 
of her lover’s fortune and much less of his—er—matrimonial chances, eh? ” 

He gave his guest a keen wink. The recipient smiled gratefully, even 
hopefully. 

"Ah, the wine is here, my dear prince,” exclaimed the banker, rising 
and leading the way into a little chamber opening from the tea room. ‘ ‘ We 
will pledge the fortune of the new condition of things. But that was a great 
stroke, sir, indeed a great stratagem, and worthy of a master. Here’s 
renewed fortune, my friend, and success to our undertaking.” He began 
filling the glasses with the sparkling wine from the frosted mouth. ‘‘You 
see, my wife is a very ambitious woman, prince. You understand-” 

‘‘Your health, sir ! ” sighed the nobleman, somewhat embarrassed. 

Chaptbr H.—The One Secret Reserved from Even a 
Sweetheart. 

In a cosy nook in the great Stansbury library, Millie had found a safe 
refuge where she might give vent to her secret sorrow. 

‘‘ Where can he be now—poor Jack ? ” she murmured. Then she heard 
a step—a familiar step that gave her a thrill of joy. Turning, Millie uttered 
a cry of delight as she beheld John Marks there iu the very flesh, with his 
arms outstretched to receive her. There was a look of triumph rather than 
despair upon the strong young face. „ 

‘‘Oh, Jack, Jack ! ” exclaimed the girl. ‘‘ When did you come? How 
did you know I was here ? ” 

‘‘One question at a time, please,” rejoined the lover, closing his arms 
about the fair form that nestled to him cliugingly. ‘‘ Tim, the older butler, 
let me in at the lower side door when the maid, evidently on orders, refused 
to allow me to enter iu befitting state at the front.” 

‘ ‘ The maid refused to allow you to come in ? ” 

‘‘ No, but evidently somebody in higher authority did. Tim saw my 
extremity, and beckoning me to the side street, told me that he had seen you 
here a few moments since, so here I came.” 

‘ ‘ But I expected that you would wear a face longer than that bronze 
Dante yonder. Why are you not half dead with mortification and defeat? ” 
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The lover smiled. “One rebuff doesn’t make a surrender,’’ he replied. 
‘ ‘ Then you have already heard ? I was in hopes that I might break the 
news to you myself. ’ ’ 

“Then it is true, Jack? It is all true that papa has told me? You 


“Yes ; clean dead broke, if that’s what you mean. Moreover, I am fifty 
thousand or more to the bad. Hard lines, eh?’’ 

“Hard lines?’’ was the shocked rejoinder in answer to this calm, even 
frivolous confession. "Why, I think it’s simply terrible.’’ 

“No doubt—as people take those things generally,’’ said the young 
financier, settling down upon a couch and drawing her beside him. Then 
his face clouded. “But say, little sweetheart, it isn’t going to make any 

difference with this love of yours-’’ 

The white hand w'as uplifted, silencing him. “How could you ask 
such a thing. Jack?” was the half reproachful query. “I love you, and 
I shall be true through adversity as in prosperity. Don’t you believe me ? ” 
“ I believe you, God bless you ! ” was the lover’s broken whisper. He 
half rose. “That is all I came to convince myself of, Millie, before I go,” 

he followed. ‘ ‘ I could not leave without this one sweet assurance-’ ’ 

“ You are going ? ” murmured the amazed one, still clinging to him. 


He gave her 
that?” 


so many things to^ask you—si 
: 5'OU going ? ’ ’ 

Ig on the seven ten for Maine, 
k. You see, my ship is cominj 
a look which mystified her. 


Pressing business. I shall 
‘' What do you mean by 


‘ ‘ I mean that I shall return to Wall Street within a week with a million 
dollars in gold; and then, zip ! ” And he made a Innge with an imaginary 
saber, as if dealing an adversary a death blow. 

Millie smiled sadly. “Don’t trifle, dear, I beg of you,” was her mild 
reproof. 

‘' I was never more serious in my life, MilUe ; never. My ship, I tell 
you. Give me a ten days’ leave of absence, and if I don’t return with a 
cool million dollars-” 

' ‘ Have you the lamp of Aladdin ? ’ ’ she asked in a whisper. 

‘ ‘ Something better than that, my love. Oh, never fear. I know that I 
am jeered at, scorned, and served up as a plucked ‘angel’; but mark me, 
I shall yet bring these villifiers to their knees till they howl for mercy. ’ ’ 

The listener turned away. “I don’t see why you are so mysterious 

is the only thing between us. If you would only tell me that you have dis- 


“ But I haven’t, Millie. Why a gold mine is nothing to the thingl have 
discovered.” 

‘ ‘ Have you unearthed the secrets of the ancient a 
mean to say that you manufacture gold-’ ’ 


alchemists ? Do 
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“ What! those old idiots ? Why, they never discovered anything at all. 
Do you suppose that you can make light, or air, or water, or any of the basic 
elements? Bah ! j’on can only find and take nature’s treasures wherever she 
has stored them. Gold is not to be manufactured by man ; it must be found 

‘ ‘ But you say that you have not discovered a mine-’ ’ 

"No.” 

'' Nor found the lost treasury of the Incas, the Venetians, the emperors 
of Rome, or Napoleon? ” 

" Oh, nonsense ! There were no such lost treasuries. The gold I have 
discovered has never yet been touched by human hands other than my own. ’ ’ 

" Nor has this fortune been left you by your ancestors-” 

‘ ‘ My forefathers all died poor men. ’ ’ Marks glanced at his watch. "But 

attend to. Oh, you will understand it all in good time, my little heroine. 
Only be true, be true-” 

" Never fear. Jack. But it is all so strange; so wonderful. I cannot 
believe, and yet I must believe, for yon tell me, and I know it must be so.” 
The plaintive voice was smothered in his parting embrace. 

"You shall yet believe and know' the truth, and all the world, too, in 
good time. Trust me.” 

“ Hark ! ” was the quick interruption. 

" What is it? ” 

" I thought I heard a step—father’s.” She pushed her lover toward the 
further door. " Perhaps, Jack, it will be just as well that you do not meet 
him at this time-” 

" Yes,” said the young man savagely, “it would be much better—for him. 
Good by!” 

other door. 

"Where is he?” cried the major. Then not seeing the object of his 
search, he concluded, with a hard taunt : " Fled, eh? A fugitive from his 

"Father!” came the shrill cry, like the scream of a wounded bird, 

‘ ‘ why do you persecute him and me ? Jack has done nothing dishonorable. 
Those vipers have stung him and he is down. But, mark me I he will return 
within ten days and pay dollar for dollar. ’ ’ 

A hard laugh greeted these words. " Will he, though I Where will he 
get the money ? ’ ’ 

"I don’t know'. But he says that he will get it, and when my Jack says 
that he will, he will!" There was something savage in this outburst of 
vindication. For a single instant she stood there, till everything seemed 
swimming about her in a torrent of tears, then she turned abruptly and fled. 

The banker drew back for a moment’s thought; then like one inspired he 
hurried to an upper chamber, where he made a hurry call on the telephone. 
"The Bankers’ Detective Bureau,” he commanded, “ Cortlandt, 1641, 
quick!” Then, the connection having been made, he added breathlessly : 
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'' Sergeant, my suspicions are well founded. That young mountebank of 
whom I told you today leaves tonight for Maine on the seven ten. Put two 
detectives on his track, and shadow him to the end, for I am convinced that 
there is something wrong. If he attempts to leave the country, nab him. 
No time to lose. Do you understand ? ” 

Then having heard the low assurance, " All right,” from the far end of 
the wire, the financier went below to his noble guest with his nose in the air. 

Chapter III.—A Suepeisb Party foe thb Major. 

It was the crowning night of the opera season. There was a brilliant 
party in one of the first tier boxes at the Metropolitan. Two weeks had 
scarcely elapsed since the events recorded in the preceding chapters. 

The regal Mrs. Stansbury had clustered about her representatives of the 
ultra exclusive set, in whose midst, resplendent in diamonds and rare lace, 
she was chief luminary, with Prince von Marlane the lion in extraordinary. 

At the noble guest’s right hand sat the sole daughter and heir to the 
Stansbury millions. She was the belle of the grand horseshoe, the magnet 
for many admiring glasses. There was an expression of calm pleasure upon 
her fair face, yet there was a shade of anxiety there, too. 

Major Stansbury was half hidden among the draperies in the rear of the 
box. He hated music, for it made him brood on the darker side of things. 
In very truth, the major was not in the best of spirits. A heavy banquet, 
followed by the heavier pomposities of Wagnerian opera, did not serve to 
lighten his mental processes. The major had heard rumors. They were 
very disquieting, and filled him with vague monitions of evil. 

In the midst of his perturbations, the Wall Street magnate felt a light 
touch upon his shoulder. On looking up, he saw the Hon. Stanislaus Deb- 
berry, a life long friend and a co-manipulator on ’ Change. 

The newcomer half greeted the banker, then sank on the arm of the chair. 
“See here, major,” he said in a teasing whisper, “ will you tell me what 
this means ? ” He was unfolding noiselessly a page of the Financial BtUletin 
of the current date. 

The gold rimmed glasses came from their hiding place, and the major’s 
keen eyes swept down the following lines : 

Consternation reigns in the bear pits. The good “ angel ” has returned. Not alone 
this, but he has been caught in the act of -withdrawing several million dollars in gold from 
the United States Mint, having previously deposited there the necessary virgin bricks and 
bars to Uncle Sam’s entire satisfaction. Before the Exchange closed this afternoon, the presi¬ 
dent announced publicly “ that inasmuch as JolinMarks had discharged every outstanding 
obligation, he had been reinstated to full membership on the floor of the Exchange.” 
Three banks hold his reserve funds, and the people who thought that the young Napoleon 
of Finance met his Waterloo in General Electric are now thinking other things. One 

fifty thonsand or more to the bad besides, take a ten days’ trip into some unknown Goldefl 
Eldorado, and return with enough valuable material to make Uncle Sam roll him out 
eighteen kegs of double eagles iu fair exchange. Now, you wise ones, go on and do your 
thinking! 
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Major Stansbury’s eyes smarted when he finished the item. He passed it 
back with a trembling hand. “Where on God’s green earth did the sconn- 
drel get that gold ? ’ ’ he moaned in amazement. 

“Do you actually believe any such yarn ?’’ asked his friend incredu¬ 
lously. 

“ Do I ? Unfortunately, sir, I am compelled to believe it,” said the major. 
"I have heard rumors all the afternoon, but the authority of the Bulletin is 
absolutely unquestioned. I have taken its word for twenty years. Egad, 
sir, ray daughter was right, then. Marks has kept his promise.” 

The roar of the orchestra drowned his mumblings. 

“ Well, Debberry,” he said, rising, so that he might put his plans before 
his friend with precision, “ it all amounts to this. We must stand together 
on another deal. ” 

“ Aye, sir, the very thing,” voted the Honorable Stanislaus. 

“ He’s fair game, and we’ll pluck him easier than we did before.” 

‘' Ah, but these young rascals soon learn things. ’ ’ 

“ So do we old ones. Call at my office tomorrow at ten o’clock, and 
we will map out the contest. I have manifold reasons for downing this 

“ So I perceive, major,” said the other, with a wink in the direction of 
the nobleman, who was moving closer to the fair one as the music increased in 
tender rapture. 

‘' And you must stand by me as you did before. Besides, did you not 
clear a good forty thousand in that last plucking ? There is no reason why 
you should not double it this time. We don’t have gems of this color strewn 
at our feet every day. Will you call? ” 

The Honorable Stanislaus was silent. His eyes were intent upon the 
distance, as if studying the identity of some forms hurrying down the gloomy 
corridor. “ Jove 1 ” he suddenly exclaimed. “ Speaking of ‘ angels ’-” 

“What?” 

“ It is he—young Marks. ’ ’ 

“ Coming here? ” whispered the host in alarm, eying a straight form in 
evening dress advancing jauntily as one who had not a care nor ambition in 
all the world. 

The major stepped to the door, barring the passage. The noise of the 
finale of the fourth act and the clapping of hands for the encore ceased. 

“ Good evening, major ! ” said Marks at the threshold. 

“Excuse me, sir,” rejoined the host with hauteur, “but unless I am 
mistaken, you are not an invited guest here this evening. ’ ’ 

The voice was heard throughout the box, and every guest sat dumfounded 
—all but one. She had risen. 

The young man bowed. “ You have been misinformed, Major Stans- 
bury,” he said politely. 

“ Indeed ! ” responded the financier. “ Pray, upon whose invitation, sir, 
are you here, then ? ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Upon mine, father 1 ’ ’ 

The host turned. His daughter stood before him with her head imperi- 
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ously thrown back. Then she made room at her side, even drawing a chair 
between herself and the noble lion of the box party, saying with infinite 
charm and ease, “Mr. Marks, will you do me the kindness ? ’ ’ 

The newcomer pressed forward through the ranks of astonished guests. 

“The audacity!” mumbled the major, grinding his teeth, while the 
prince scowled and the hostess fairly blazed with mortification and defeat ; 
but the radiant daughter was triumphant and serene. 

For a few moments the silence was ominous. There were a few conimon- 

“ Awfully glad to welcome you back, you dear boy,” playfully the young 
girl whispered in the enraptured man’s ear, fairly lifting him into the 
empyrean. “I am kept posted on yonr doings. They tell me that you 
have been reinstated on ’ Change. Oh, but won’t papa be wild when he 

“A matter of small importance,” interrupted the lover, who had 
evidently something of moment on his mind. “I came here on a larger 
mission. I am bound to have the truth from your own lips, Millie.” The 
speaker grew grave, paling visibly as he spoke. 

The fair listener was silent. 

‘ ‘ You have accepted Prince von Marlane. ’ ’ 

For a moment Millie stopped breathing. Then she widened her eyes 
upon the man at her side who was quivering with suspense. There was a 
dash of fire in the cynical glance as she said, “ Indeed ! I had not heard.” 

Marks drew’ a sigh of wonder. “Is it not so reported in the evening 
papers ? See I Every opera glass in the house is leveled straight this way. ’ ’ 

Millie now shrank from the popular gaze, her face ablaze. 

'' Read it yourself, ’ ’ went on the lover, unfolding a clipping and laying 
it in her gloved hand, then watching her face' as she read the headlines. 

' ‘ You observe that your father has not taken pains to deny it, but 

‘ ‘ Enough I ’ ’ murmured the girl. With a nervous movement she tore 
the offending clipping to bits, and tossed the fragments to the floor. ‘ ‘ So 
much for my acceptance of Prince von Marlane I ” she whispered, giving her 
lover such a glance that he doubted and feared no more. 

“ Thank you, and God bless you, Millie ! ” was all he could say. 

“ Fortune has smiled upon you. Jack, I take it,” she remarked, after an 

“She generally does when one works so faithfully and earnestly for her 
favors, ’ ’ he replied. 

“ But isn’t the fee rather excessive ? ” she interposed. “ Ten days’ labor 

“ Ten days ? ” echoed the financier in injured amazement. Then bowing 
his head solemnly, he added, “ Ah, Millie, if you only knew—if only I dared 
tell you I ” He checked himself with strange suddenness. 

The little woman felt a strange pang, but remained silent. She turned 
her attention by main force toward the people on the stage, but their sighings 
and rantings were not for her. She seemed oblivious to all save that mys- 
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terious query of her heart: “A million for the asking, and no man the 
wiser, no man the poorer ? How Wonderful! ” 

Then came the grand finale of the fifth act. 

“You must come and take supper with us,” she said brightly. 

“ Oh, impossible, Millie. I should not have intruded here had I not been 
wild with suspense and fear. I felt that I could not go to my rest tonight 
without seeing you and hearing from your own lips the truth. ’ ’ 

“ But you must come. I insist. I will take all the responsibility. Oh, 
please do. Jack,” she pleaded in whispers that none could withstand, “I 
have so much to say to you—to ask you. ’ ’ And she told herself : “ I will 
wring from him the secret of his great wealth before the light of another 
day, or I am no strategist.” 

“I’ll go,” said Marks, at last won over ; “ but mind you, if any trouble 

‘ ‘ Never fear ! ” was the exultant reply. ‘ ‘ Heave it all to me. ’ ’ 

Chapter IV.—A Dstbctiyb’s Chase, and What Came of It. 

Major Stansbury was leading his box party through the crowded cor¬ 
ridor toward the street. He was trying to think of a way out of his 
dilemma. A dainty supper awaited his friends at his mansion, but he had 
resolved that John Marks should never enter his house again. 

“ I think I will take them round the corner to Frith’s,” he muttered. 
“ It is so much easier to snub a man in public-” 

He felt a tug at his elbow. It was one of the uniformed attendants. 

“ A gentleman in the cafe yonder, sir.” 

‘ ‘ Well, what of him ? ’ ’ said the major testily. 

‘' He wants to see yon on very urgent business, alone. ’ ’ 

Somewhat mystified, the financier turned to his guests, directing them to 
repair to Frith’s, the Honorable Debberry to order the supper. The major 
promised to rejoin them in a few moments. 

Down through the side corridor the Banker followed the attendant. 
Entering the marble walled cafd, the major noticed at the further table a 
thin, almost shabby little man bent in thought over a glass of amber liquor 
which he had not touched. 

“ There is the gentleman,” said the uniformed pilot. 

“ Major Stansbnry, I believe, sir?” began the little man in black, rising. 

“ Yes, ” said the financier with some blnntness. ‘ ‘ What do you want ? ’ ’ 

“Ten minutes of your time, sir?” responded the other with a quick 
glance of the eye that w’as like the drawing of a hidden dagger blade. ' ‘ Be 
seated, please.” 

The banker slid into a chair, studying this nonentity who was assuming 
the airs of one in authority. The sluggish manner, the shabby attire, the 
vapid expression of countenance—all these hid the simian acuteness, the 
daring persistence, and the wide knowledge of one of the world’s foremost de¬ 
tectives. The sloth of a pig concealed the brilliancy of a general at a crisis. 
He had made himself one of those nobodies who can go anywhere in this 
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world and be absolutely overlooked ; yet he was as all seeing as fate 

are the detective of the Bankers’ Association--’ ’ 

" Precisely, sir. I am the man who was detailed to shadow a certain 
young financier whose source of income, from the mystery surrounding it, 
appears to shield a great crime. ’ ’ 

The banker bent forward, narrowing his eyes upon the colorless face 
which seemed like a papier machd mask through which somebody within was 
talking, for not only did the features never change expression, but the lips 
scarcely moved as he spoke. “Well, sir, what success ? ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Little or much, as you choose to regard it, sir. ’ ’ 

“ The scoundrel has returned, I see. He has brought another million in 
gold-’’ 

“lam aware of his every movement from the time of his leaving here to 
his joining you in the first tier box, sir. ’ ’ 

'' And you discovered where he got that million ? ’ ’ 

“ I have. But, if 1 must confess it, sir, the success I have had-’’ 

The banker bowed closer during this little pause ; so close, indeed, that 
he could hear the ticking of the watch in the little man’s pocket. " Well ? ’’ 

‘ ‘ Only lifts the cloak from a still greater mystery. I saw the bullion 
delivered into the hands of this young Sphynx, but beyond that I can vouch 
for nothing. I was ordered to shadow Marks, not to follow clues into un- 

‘' But I already know that he has the money ; what I sent you to dis¬ 
cover is where he got it. ’ ’ The banker was losing his patience. 

“Yon gave orders otherwise, sir. Have a cigar. You are getting rest¬ 
less, and it will excite comment. We are better unobserved. ’ ’ 

The listener took the Havana like a man hypnotized by a higher power, 
lighting and pufiing at the weed nervously. “ Well, I am all ears.” 

The detective drew a deep breath, as a diver makes ready for a headlong 
plunge. “ In the first place, I overtook your man at the Grand Central 
Depot. He had bought a ticket for a little seaport town, called Hampton, 
in New Hampshire. I did likewise, settling myself in the same car. The 
journey thither was without note. On arriving at the insignificant little 
village the next day, I found he had purchased a stout team of horses and a 
heavy wagon—bought them outright, mind yon, with the explanation that 
he was going through the district to buy country produce. I immediately 
bought a horse, and with a blanket for a saddle, followed him for some miles 
at dusk as he drove on the beach road toward Rye. ’ ’ 

The banker shifted uneasily. He was respectfully silent, however. 

‘ ‘ As the wheels of the heavy wagon sank into the wet sand almost to the 
hubs, and as the road was infrequently traveled, it was possible to follow our 
mysterious gold searcher into the most impenetrable thicket. At a point 
where the unde'-biush approaches the ocean quite close the driver paused, 
tethered his horses, then went down on the beach, where he turned his back 
to the sea and scanned the cliffs. Bvidently satisfied with his bearings, he 
started through the wood straight up the difficult and perilous climb toward the 
summit of the ridge. I concealed myself near by, having first examined the 
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wagon and the boxes, which gave me no clue. Soon, somewhat alarmed at 
his long stay, I made my way to the beach and scanned the dim ridge 
above me. The clouds had thickened and the sky was absolutely rayless, 
but upon the apex of the highest point of the ridge above I saw a small, red 
light. It seemed to grow in intensity as I stood there spellbound at wh^t 
appeared to be a crimson star just come up over the verge of the cliff. Then 
I heard the man come tearing down the mountain side as though pursued by 
a thousand fiends. ’ ’ 

' ‘ Most extraordinary ! ’ ’ murmured the banker. 

“That proved to me that our man was signaling seaward. Turning, I 
scanned the ocean horizon. It was absolutely void and black. Soon he came 
bounding down toward the beach, passing so close to me that I heard his 
heavy breathing. Reaching the water’s edge, he ran along some distance, 
then bent down to light something placed on the rocks. Then he chased 
furiously back again, and at a point perhaps a quarter of a mile along the 
beach repeated this signal. Then he seated himself on the bare rocks 
at the water’s edge very close to me, scanning the horizon with a strong 
glass. Soon I noticed that the light on the beach to the northeast burned a 
clear, brilliant green, the one to the southwest a piercing white, and the 
flame in the mountain apex was more dazzlingly crimson than either now—a 
blood scarlet flame that lighted up the whole barren promontory. Judging, 
then, that these signals were to be seen from a great distance, I knew that it 
would be hours before the response would be forthcoming. 

'' I guessed rightly. It was along toward daybreak before the answering 
signals came, and then so close were they that it seemed only a stone’s 
throw. As the sudden flame on the strange vessel burst up and died away 
again, I descried the hull of the ship. It seemed to speed through the water 
as cautiously as a sea serpent, with neither sail nor signal lights. The 
lonely watcher answered the signal with another bit of crimson flash powder, 
at the water’s edge ; then the ship swerved a little to the south, and stood 

“Soon I heard the splash of a lifeboat, then another, and another, but 
never the sound of human voice. The men worked as carefully and guard¬ 
edly as if they had eyes like some jungle animals which see better in the 
thickest, deadliest night than in the daylight. As the boats neared the shore, 
once more the man burned a signal, though so close were they that it seemed 
even a whisper might have been heard across the water. What happened 
when the men met I cannot imagine, for they seemed to be conversing in a 
sort of dumb show. I crept along from rock to rock, slipping over the slimy 
boulders, approaching the spot of landing as near as I dared. I descried the 
faint outlines of no less than seven men, each with a heavy burden, forming 
ranks, as it were, and following their commander up from the noiseless 
sands, into the wood, there depositing their treasure in the wagon awaiting 
them. Everything was conducted with the clockwork precision of military 
discipline. Four trips were made to the mysterious ship, with each return 
the approach being very cautions and guarded. Then, without even a salute 
or a hand shake, the little black crew tvent back to their vessel, which forth- 
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with disappeared as silently as it had come, like some ghostly craft sailing 
back to the under world.” 

‘ ‘ Astounding ! ’ ’ exclaimed the banker. Then with a keen glance into 
the other’s face he added : ” What is your'opinion, sir ? ” 

‘ ‘ I have none. I am not paid for opinions—only for ascertaining facts. ’ ’ 

The millionaire winced under the other’s rebuff. " But you certainly 
must have some vague notion of the people with whom this man is dealing,” 
he returned. 

“ Then I have,” exclaimed the major savagely. ” This young rascal is 
in league with a gang of pirates, outlaws, smugglers, water thieves. It is as 
plain as day. ” 

“Indeed!” interposed the detective half cynically. ' ‘ Perhaps, if you 
let me finish, you will not be so hasty in your conclusions.” 

“ What more is there. He brought his cargo to New York-” 

“Wait a bit. You must have due regard for detail. It makes up the 
life of a detective, sir. ” 

“ Go on, then,” murmured the banker, settling back to listen to another 

‘ ‘ With his precious load, the young man whipped up out of the sand 
carpeted ambu.sh, but he didn’t get far. The load was altogether too heavy 
for the horses. This new trouble seemed to daze the fellow. He ran around 
the panting beasts where they had fallen under his urging in the damp sand 
like one possessed. After a while he considered the best thing to do was to 
unload some of the freight, which he did with great reluctance, digging a 
pit in the sand heaps with his hands, depositing there perhaps a quarter of 
his cargo. Then, the horses having rested, and the load being lighter, he 
drove out of the ruts aud proceeded till he reached a lonely railway station 
thirty miles inland. He had evidently intended to return to his treasure 
trove in the sand bank, but daylight broke over him too soon, and he took 
the risk of leaving it there in that lonely spot where the water would soon 
obliterate every trace of his coming and going. That treasury, sir, is there 
yet. I dug down and carried away with me a single small bar, smoothing 
over the place more carefully than ever he did. Here is the trophy, sir. ’ ’ 

Before the astonished eyes of the banker, the detective drew from his 
inner coat pocket a small, oblong slab of virgin gold, laying it carelessly upon 
the table as if it were a mere paper weight. 

The banker glared at it, seeming almost to, fear to touch it. He simply 
sat breathless, his eyes blinking, his face bloodless. 

” I followed our man to New York,” continued the detective, “and saw 
his cargo deposited with Uncle Sam, for which he received the stamped coin 
of the country. You know the rest. Now let me tell you something about 
this gold bar which will cause you to change your opinion with regard to 

"Well, .sir?” was the eager query. 

“I had this gold assayed today. Do you know what it shows up in 
fineness?” 
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" Doubtless prettj' well,” said the financier. 

' ‘ It shows ninety nine and seventy nine one hundredths of absolute 

'' Nonsense ! ’ ’ exclaimed the financier. ‘ ‘ Why, the finest strain of 
Colorado ore doesn’t show any .such fineness as that.” 

' ‘ I am aw'are of that. I am also aware that there is no gold dug from 
God’s rich earth, except that which has been purified by a most elaborate 
chemical process, which shows such fineness. Do you see what this proves ? 
It proves conclusively that this ore was never used before by man—that it 
cannot possibly be the booty of pirates; that it never was mined from the 
earth, for the earth produces no ore of that high degree of excellence. ’ ’ 

” Where in the name of heaven did the scoundrel get it then ? ” cried the 
banker. * ‘ Did he make it ? ” 

‘ ‘ Make gold ? ” said the man in black with an upward curl of the lip. 
” You know better than to ask that, sir, with all due respect. Gold was 
never made by human hands, and never will be. It is an axiom of chemical 

‘ ‘ But where could he have found this treasure ? Where did it come 
from? Who are these silent people in league with him? What is that 
mysterious craft, and whence does it hail? ” The banker’s eyes were fairly 
blazing with eagerness. 

The little man in black only shrugged his shoulders. ‘ ‘ Guess ! ” he said 
with a smile of irony. "As for me, I gave it up long ago.” After a pause 
he resumed, "You have here my report to date. What have I to do further 
in your service ? ’ ’ 

“Everything,” answered the financier. “ Keep a watch on him daily, 
and make a report when anything important occurs. I am convinced that 
there is somewhere a secret villainy. We need but to wait our opportunity. 
Within thirty days young Marks will be bankrupt again, and when he makes 
another dash to his mysterious argonaut for reinforcements we shall have 
United States revenue cruisers to overhaul the whole gang. You have done 
well, sir. I congratulate you. Continue to work in the same spirit, and 
you shall be properly rewarded. I must rejoin my guests. I have left them 
too long already. This is very mysterious business. We shall land some¬ 
thing before long, or my name is not Stansbury. Good night, sir ! ” And 
with a flourish of supreme self satisfaction, the major started on a quick pace 
toward Prith’s. 


Chaptbr V.—Thb Outcomb of Anothbr Crisis. 

No sooner did it come to the knowledge of Wall Street that John Marks 
had plunged into Industrials, forsaking the wreck of General Electric, than 
war was declared. 

Quite the most powerful of the secret combinations of capital and skill 
directed against the young Napoleon was that of Major Stansbury and his 
allies. It did not' seem possible that against such a powerful and wise 
aggregation of forces anything could prevail. The major arrived at his 
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home at midnight and departed before the family were at breakfast. He 
pretended to be overwhelmed with business engagements, but in reality he 
had not the heart to face his daughter at table, fearing a woman’s keen in¬ 
tuitions more than all the allied forces of the Street. Meanwhile, for five 
weeks the battle raged fiercely. 

Marks and Miss Stansbury met almost daily in spite of the rush of 
affairs, sometimes at the Fifth Avenue mansion, sometimes at the house of a 
friend, even now and then taking in a matinee together, or a walk in the 
park. It was these moments of respite from a bitter ordeal that gave Marks 
the courage and strength to struggle on against such odds. 

On the eventful day of the great crisis of the battle, Millie Stansbury, 
from her safe refuge in the visitors’ gallery of the Stock Exchange, looked 

Marks’ gold. The sight held her spellbound, and the whirl gave her the 
first taste of the intoxication of a money mad life. Wildly racing to and 
fro, with flying arms and faces aglow with excitement, shrieking like 
maniacs, the swirling mass of men tore hither and thither, one moment rich, 
another swept into the maelstrom and lost. 

Marks left his fiancde every few moments to consult with his brokers, re¬ 
turning again to her side, paler, haggard, but confident. Every little visit 
below cost him a hundred thousand dollars. He was already four millions 
to the bad. It was now a question of endurance. The hand of the marker 
on the platform trembled as he posted the falling quotations by eighths and 
sixteenths, sometimes by quarters and halves. Marks, silent and self con¬ 
tained, watched the figures diminish, his fortune growing less with each 
stroke of the fateful chalk. Suddenly along toward noon rock bottom, as it 
were, was struck. Counter influence began to work, and the final struggle 
for supremacy was on.' 

Would the stock go down another peg? If so, John Marks was again a 
bankrupt. Would it start going up ? If so, the young financier would re¬ 
deem himself in the eyes of the financial world. 

Suddenly Millie seized her fiance’s arm with a trembling clutch. “Who 
are they yonder ? ’ ’ she murmured. She was pointing to a group of brokers 
who had withdrawn to the’ east side of the great hall of finance, and were 
forming, as it were, a hollow square, like an army in a losing battle. 

"They are our friends, the enemy,’’ said Marks, smiling. 

" Indeed, Jack ! ’’ she cried. “ Are they the monsters who downed you 
before, and are leagued together to do so again ? ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ The very same, ’ ’ said Marks. ‘ ‘ The only trouble is, they are not 
hanging together. Men in Wall Street are the best of friends and allies till 
some terrible crisis arises, then every man for himself. Now that elderly 
gentleman you see yonder, executing a war dance in the center of the group, 
is at the head of the most powerful combination against me. If they hold 
out together, I am a ruined man. If they do not, I am saved. I am now 
banking on the perfidy of friends—the backsliding of sworn allies. That 
man thought he had me ruined once. If he accomplishes the grand coup to¬ 
day, he will repeat the blow, but it will be more serious for me this time. ’ ’ 
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Through that rioting mass the old financier plunged on a dead run, his 
whole frame in a convulsion of excitement. Millie gave him one look ; then 
leaped up. “ Jack, Jack ! ” she cried. “ That man is my father ! ” 

Marks bit his lips in silence. With a flourish he motioned his companion 
to her seat again. For a long time neither had the courage to speak. At 
last the lover broke the spell. 

know everything—that yon see it all. ’ ’ 

" What is it, Jack? ” she murmured with quivering lip. 

" Whether this day sees me a bankrupt or a millionaire, will you marry 
me?” 

” Yes—today, this very hour if you wish it so,” she responded heartily. 
” If he has wronged you. Jack—if my father has wronged you, I may right 
that wrong in some degree-’ ’ 

‘ ‘ And if he goes down, Millie, I promise in turn that he shall And in me 
a true friend—truer than he has proven to me in my time of trouble. Is it 
settled, then ? You promise this willingly, my dear ? ’ ’ 

” With all my heart. Jack.” 

“Then let come what will, I am ready. Let us leave this den of jackals. 
I have put up a good fight, and if the tide goes against me, so be it. We 
resign our fortunes to destiny, ourselves to the pleasanter task. Enough of 
this. I am weary of it forever. ’ ’ 

Marks led the way back to the street, and the lovers took a little excur¬ 
sion down the Bay, as light hearted as if they had never known a care in all 
their young lives. 

It was quite nightfall when they returned to the Stansbury mansion. 
On the way thither Marks had bought the latest papers, poring over them 
with breathless interest, tearing them up as soon as he had read the head¬ 
lines. He preferred to keep his destiny a secret from Millie yet a while. 

The servant who opened the door gave a gasp as he recognized the pair. 
He was very pale, shrinking away into the shadows as if he feared he might 
be asked some questions. The lovers passed up the back stair almost on 
tiptoe. Without knowing why, Millie seemed to feel that they had entered 
the house of death. Misfortune had fallen there. It seemed to pervade 
every cranny, to cry ont from every nook. 

Soon voices interrupted the current of her dismal thoughts. These 
sounds came from the grand salon, low and pleading condolences broken in 
upon by groans and wails, and gnashing of rage in defeat. 

Millie drew a deep breath, melting among the tapestries by the great 
door, unheard yet hearing all. Seizing her lover, she held him there. 

"They deserted me at the crisis, the scoundrels!” the old man was 
screaming, like one struggling in a sea of quicksand. ‘' They went back on 
their promises—left me at the moment of greatest peril. Oh, what a fool I 
was to believe them I I saw it all, but too late to rally. At the last 
moment I went to those for succor from whom yesterday I could have had 
millions, asking for thousands—paltry thousands—and I was refused. Think 
of that I Refused by men whom I had made. It was Debberry who was the 
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first traitor. I shall never trust a human being again. This blow ,wiU-.kiJl 
me. I am lost, lost ! ” 

The little eavesdropper who heard these heart broken utterances,from 
her ambush could bear it no longer. With her face streaming with tears, 
she rushed into the great chamber where she found her father stretched, out 
upon the divan like a gladiator with a lance through his heart, his wife by 

Falling to her knees beside him, she took the sufferer’s hand. ‘ ‘ Father, ’ ’ 
she said softly, ‘ ‘ you must not talk like that. You must not give up hope. 
You still have friends in need——’ ’ 

“ Yes, ” responded the old man with bitter cynicism, ‘ ‘ all my friends are 
in need just now, myself the most of all.” He arose. “Do you know 
what my position is at this moment, little girl ? Have they told you—dared 
the}' tell you ? I am a bankrupt—I am worse : I owe seven millions of 
dollars. I bore the brunt of the whole army of combined forces, with that 
young scoundrel of a Marks at the head-’ ’ 

“Silence, father!” came the soft plea, sheathing a command. “You 
must not say that now—now that John Marks is-’ ’ 

The old man saw something mysterious in that look. “What?” he 
gasped. 

‘' My husband, ’ ’ she whispered slowly. 

The major rose, his whole frame shaken as in a tempest. His wife, who 
had withdrawn to a little distance, haggard and distraught, rushed forward. 

' ‘ Millie I ’ ’ they both cried in astonishment, “ do you mean—can you mean 
that you are-” 

“ Yes, married I ” said the young girl bravely. “While this riot was 
raging in the Street, and fortunes were going to ruin. Jack and I stole off on 
our honeymoon. ’ ’ She drew forth a little scroll, signed, sealed, and de¬ 
livered from the suburban dominie’s hands. “ An old friend of Jack’s per¬ 
formed the ceremony, down at Averne. You see, I was afraid that you 
W’ould be successful, papa, and that I might lose the man I loved.” 

The major sank back speechless. What could he say now? Nothing. 

“Jack,” called the bride into the great haU, “come in, please, and 
receive your congratulations-” 

‘ ‘ Not quite yet, ’ ’ said the young man, disclosing himself and advancing 
before the astonished parents. “Congratulations afterward, business first. 
Major Stansbury, may I have a half hour's conversation with you alone ? ” 

The defeated financier bowed. 

“Whatever you have to say, sir,” interposed the society queen with 
uplifted hand, ‘ ‘ might as well be said before his wife and yours. There are 
no secrets now.” 

“Very well,” said Marks, taking a seat where he could bend forward 
and peer into the bloodshot eyes of his vanquished adversary. “Major, 
when you struck me down in the financial battle a few weeks ago, you 
thought you were done with me forever. You see how mistaken yon were. 
I appreciated the fact that you wished to further a brilliant alliance with a 
foreign potentate ; but as I was the first on the field, and had already won the 
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■prize, it was not quite fair to wrest it from me, particularly by foul means. 
However, I will not reproach, but prove that there is loyalty still in the 
world. I told Millie that if this day saw me a bankrupt we should leave 
the scene of conflict together. If, on the contrary, I won, you should never 
want for anything that was in my power to grant you. I will pay every dollar 
of your debt, major, and secure your home and present comforts to you.” 

Major Stansbury’s head was bowed. He seemed to be listening to some 
angel in a dream. He could not realize his misfortune at flrst; now he could 
not seem to grasp the fact of salvation at hand. It was his wife who woke 
him to a sense of gratitude. 

" Mr. Marks,” she said, quite broken in spirit, “ if you have it in your 
heart to do this—all this, after what has been done against you—you will save 
two lives, and be in our eyes deserving of greater reward than any man that 

” I have had my reward,” said Marks quietly, encircling Millie’s waist. 
“ I took my reward before I had earned it, but now I am willing to pay the 
price in loyalty and love. I would be unjust to the sweetest woman on earth 
if I did otherwise.” 

The major had stretched out his hands, seizing Marks’ own with a sort of 
frenzy. "Can yon do this for me, John Marks?” he moaned. “You, 
after all I have done to bring you down to the dust-’ ’ 

“ I can, and I will,” said the young man heartily, “ for Millie’s sake.” 

The two rose and left the room. In the hallway a liveried flunky plucked 
the major by the sleeve. “ The little man in black is at the lower door, sir. 
Must see you instantly. ’ ’ 

A thrill shot through the tall frame. ‘ ‘ Excuse me for a moment, ’ ’ said 
the banker, addressing Marks, who was advancing through the front door 
to find a cab. 

At the foot of the marble steps John confronted the junior partner of his 
principal brokerage firm. He had been on the hunt for his client, and was 
in great excitement. They held a short, sharp conversation, and then 
Marks went back up the mansion steps. Millie met him at the door. 

“Your father has no idea how badly he was hit,” said Jack in a whisper. 
“ My broker tells me that his debts amount to the sum of twenty millions.” 

“And your gains ? ’ ’ gasped Millie. 

' ‘ Will scarcely equal them. We shall be compelled to make another call 
on the mysterious ship. ’ ’ He paused, giving her a strange look. 

“There must be no secrets now, love,” she said. “When you visit 
your mysterious Golden Eldorado again I must go with you. As your wife. 
Jack, it is my right. Don’t you think so, dear? ” 

‘ ‘ Very well, ’ ’ he said. ‘ ‘ It will be a hard journey, I give you fair warning. 
We shall be compelled to start this evening, if all things point in the 
direction they appear now. Tonight I am a twenty millionaire, tomorrow a 
bankrupt again ; but, thank Heaven, your father will be a free man, his home 
saved, and prosperity restored. ’ ’ 

“ God bless you, my good husband,” she cried. “ I will be ready--” 

‘ ‘ Say nothing to any one. We shall be back again within a few days. 
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and then settle down to enjoy life in peace and quiet. This pace is killing;.' 
Where is your father ? Call him, please, while I hail a cab. It means' a 
struggle for the rest of the night.” 

Millie crept down stairs, where she found her father in earnest converse 
with a little man in black whose averted face she could not recognize. 

“And you have already given the alarm to the authorities ? ” said the 

“ I did as you told me, sir,” returned the other gravely. 

” And they have started in search of the mysterious ship? ” 

“ They have.” 

“They must never capture her,” cried the financier. “Yon must 
countermand the order. ’ ’ 

“ It is impossible, major. What should have changed you so suddenly ? 
You believe there is something villainous in this whole business, do you not? ” 

‘' I have reasons to change my mind with regard to the whole affair. 

I want the authorities headed off. I cannot explain matters, but-’ ’ 

“ How about the treasury in the sand bank, major ? There must be at 
least two millions in gold there. I have made all arrangements to go there 
with you and get it directly you give the word.” 

‘ ‘ Indeed ! ’ ’ said the nonplussed financier, perceiving himself in a trap. 

‘ ‘ Certainly, sir. It was all planned by yourself. You were to foot the 
expenses if it did not pan out, and to pay me handsomely if it did. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ It must not be ! ” moaned the major at last. ‘ ‘ That treasure is 
sacred now. You must not go near the place.” 

“But my money, sir. You have promised me large rewards for my 
efforts, and now that you have been swamped, I see no other way of getting 
my just dues than-” 

“You must not go near the place, sir. Yon do so at your peril,” cried 
the banker, quivering in every fiber. 

“ But if you are no longer my employer, I shall do what I please-” 

The major seized the shabby man in a grip of steel. “You touch that 
gold at your peril. Do what is right by me and you shall be properly re¬ 
warded. Do otherwise and-’ ’ 

“ Papa, Jack is waiting for you. Won’t you hurry ? ” 

The major leaped to discover an eavesdropper. “ Remember, sir ! ” he 
cried to the disappearing detective ; and with these words of threat and 
alarm, the banker went up stairs in a quandary. " I must tell Marks in¬ 
stantly,” he mused. “ Yet how is it possible, after all I have done? ” 

“Come, major! Not a .single moment to lose,” came the brusk call 
from beyond ; and with bowed head he disappeared with John Marks toward 
the two wheeler in waiting. 

Chaptbr VI.—A Strangs Honeymoon. 

Thb rest of that eventful evening the bride devoted to preparing for the 
most mysterious journey of her life. Often she had besought her lover to 
tell her the source of his fabulous wealth, but he had only drawn a deep 
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sigh and put her off with a phrase now become trite in her ears, “ Wait a 
little, dear. It is such a long story, and to rightly understand the whole 
you should know every detail.” 

But now the few sentences she had overheard between her father and 
the little man in black gave her another thrill of alarm. "That treasure is 
sacred now. You touch it at your peril! ” What treasure could he have 
referred to, and was it possible that her father was in a secret of which she, 
a wife, was denied a knowledge ? Her cheeks burned with the thought, and 
her heart beat fast with what she considered an injustice, though just why 
she should feel so was not quite clear to her. 

Jack came at ten o’clock, as he had arranged, and was in anything but the 
mood in which a young bridegroom ought to be. There was something fierce 
and terrible in his very look, Millie thought; and when he bade her make a 
dash for the carriage in waiting, she almost forgot to embrace her mother 
who stood there in the doorway with a very pale face. In fact, since the 
downfall of her husband’s fortunes, this woman of mountainous pride and 
ambition had walked the earth like an inhabitant of another sphere. She 
was silent, trembling, wild eyed as a gazelle that expects momently to feel 
the sharp pang of the hunter’s bullet through her heart. 

“ The major will be here shortly,” said Marks, taking pity on that deplor¬ 
able attitude, ‘ ‘ and you need have no alarm, Mrs. Stansbury. Your husband’s 
matters are all arranged, to the slightest detail. It took my last dollar, and I 

you may rest in peace tonight. The major is solvent, and his fortunes are 
already op the mend. Be of good cheer, for, believe me, tomorrow you will 

‘ ‘ God bless you ! ’ ’ was all the reply the stricken woman could utter. 
Then she turned away and sank into the gloom. 

The next morning Millie found herself in a quaint little New Hampshire 
village ; and when, after a plain country breakfast at the hotel, her husband 
drove up to the door with a great lumbering dray, drawn by a pair of stocky 
Normans, she regarded him with amazement. The ease with which every¬ 
thing was done, and Jack’s familiarity with this strange place, mystified her 
more than she dared express. 

” I have brought you two great woolen shawls, Millie,” was all he said 
as she got into the scarcely elegant conveyance and .sat down upon the spring¬ 
less seat at his side. “ We may spend two days and nights in this same 
chariot of the gods, ’ ’ he added. 

“ Oh, really ! ” exclaimed Millie. “How very exciting ! ” 

“See here, little dear,” said Marks, whipping up the heavy team, “if 
you think that this is an old time romantic and poetic argonautic expedition, 
you are mightily mistaken.' There will be no bearding of feudal barons in 
their fortresses, no looting of kingly treasures. It is going to be the most 
prosaic thing imaginable—unless, my dear, we are disturbed by the presence 
of unwelcome intruders. Then”—he drew up his waistcoat, disclosing a 
belt of gleaming weapons—‘ ‘ then perhaps, I repeat, there may be something 
worthy of history. ’ ’ 
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Millie was silent. Her spirits began to go down. 

“ By the way," asked Marks, “ did you ever shoot ? ” 

“ Nothing more dangerous than the chutes on Narragansett beach,” she 
replied with a smile. 

‘ ‘ Then yon must learn today. We have business tonight which is likely 
to call in the combined efforts of both of us. There is.no telling." 

“ But I don’t know a thing about revolvers and all that,” said Millie with 
a shudder. 

“You will have some hours to learn. Besides, if I have to leave you on 
guard at midnight for a few hours over a million or two of gold buried in 
the middle of a tamarack thicket, a little thing in your pocket, that spits 
death every time its back is up will be some comfort, won’t it ? ’’ 

Millie drew a deep breath. Was her husband going insane ? 

All day long these little enigmatic conversations were carried on. Thrice 
during the afternoon they had made pauses in lonely spots where Millie 
received lessons in handling weapons; and she soon found that that from 
which she recoiled with some fear previously now seemed to give her a sense 
of security in possessing. They had provisioned themselves on the route, and 
when at last they burst upon the grand old ocean from the summit of a cliff, 
and began the difficult descent, the young bride felt a sense of relief, for 
she loved the sea, and it was like meeting an old friend. 

Tethering their animals, Marks swung a hammock in a pleasant spot, and 
bundling the tired girl within, was soon lulled to sleep by the sound of the 
breaking waves on the desolate strand. It was fully four hours, and almost 
midnight when the young man, who had been watching at her side, awoke 
her with a light touch. 

“Millie,” he said softly, “it is time to begin work. Will you help 
me?” 

The bride rose with a start, amazed to discover that it was so dark that 
she could scarcely see the outlines of the husband whose face was bent 
caressingly and assuringly above her. Rousing herself, she leaped to the 
ground, and after partaking of a little cold supper, strolled down to the beach 
in order to get accustomed to the strangeness of the place, clinging still to 
her husband’s arm with much misgiving. 

“I must leave you now for at least two hours, Millie,” he said. “I 
know it will not be pleasant for you to stand guard here, but I see no way 
out of it.” 

“ May I not go, too ? ” she asked with a quiver. 

‘ ‘ You could not climb yonder crags through the thick night, could you ? ’ ’ 
he said, pointing to the peaks above which seemed almost to reach the 
heavens. 

Millie sighed. 

“ I must go there,” he resumed. “ I must set the scarlet signal so that 
they may know that I am here, and come to me-” 

‘ ‘ Who are they ? ’ ’ came the breathless query. 

“ You shall know all in a little while now. Just be seated here in the 
hammock, and wait for me. Keep your revolver close, and if there are any 
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indications of trouble from any source, fire into the air, and I will 
you instantly. Do you understand, dear ? ” 

"Yes,” said the little wife tremblingly. “I will be brave. Go, and 
come again as soon as ever you can. ’ ’ 

' ‘ Never fear. I have made this climb many times, but never as swiftly 
as I shall now.”* He kissed her softly, whispering sweet encouragements, 
enjoined her once more to signal in case of trouble, aud was gone—swallowed 
up in the terrible shadows that encompassed them. 

Chaptbr VII.—The Beginning of a Marvelous Tale. 

Through the pathless undergrowth John Marks dashed off without fear 
or hesitation. The further he removed himself from Millie’s hiding place, 
however, the more appalling became the vision of possible calamity. He re¬ 
proached himself that he should have left her at all, unprotected in the lone¬ 
liest and most abandoned spot at midnight, with a treasure of two millions 
of dollars in gold not a dozen feet away ; yet he saw no way to accomplish 
his end otherwise. She could not have come ; he could not have remained 
there. And he dared trust no outsider. There was nothing to do but to 
gain the summit with all speed, theu return to her instantly. 

At last he reached his goal. He set his signal and lighted it with unsteady 
hand. Far below he heard the sullen roar of waters, and now and then the 
screech of a bird. Turning quickly, Marks took a short cut route into the 
depths below, making a flying leap into the chasm, landing half stunned in 
the underbrush. 

“Don’t leave me again. Jack,” pleaded the trembling one piteously, 
after the suspense was broken, and he had rejoined her. ‘ ‘ I shall go mad in 
this awful place alone. ’ ’ 

" Never fear,” was her husband’s assurance. “ I shall have no need to 
leave you again. But I have matters of importance to attend to on the 
beach. Make haste ! ” 

Millie sprang to his side, clinging to his hand on the chase down the sand 
dunes to the water’s edge. There, some distance to the north, they set 
another signal; then returning to a point as far south from their ambush, 
they set another, after which they hurried back to their quarters. 

Millie saw the green and white lights cast their dazzling gleams over the 
black void of ocean, then raised her eyes to the crimson beacon on the crag 
above. She was too much mystified to put the questions which burned in 
her bosom, so waited the opportunity which she felt confident would soon 

Marks now swung the hammock at a point where he could keep one eye 
on the sea, the other upon the most precious ten feet of land in all the 
country. Then they grew composed. 

“Remember 5’our promise. Jack,” said Millie, after along, thoughtful 
silence. “ You were to explain all this to me.” 

Marks bowed his head, musing a moment in the stillness. The whole 
varied pageant of the past swept before him in vivid outlines. It stirred 
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him like a thrilling history of heroes in another age and clime. “Yes, 
Millie,” he said at last, “ I have promised you, and I will keep my promise. 
I have a strange story to tell you, but you must be patient with me if I 
seem over explicit. If some details weary you, you must remember that 
they are essential to your rightly understanding the whole weird narrative, 
and you must give heed to each trifling event, for upoa such is the most 
enthralling experience founded.” 

“ I will be patient, I will be responsive,” said the young wife eagerly. 

' ‘ It will be some hours yet before our signals will be answ’ered, so there 
will be ample time to unravel to you what I believe to be the most amazing 
adventure of any scientist of modern times. ” 

“ Go on. Jack,” said Millie earnestly. 

“ In the first place, my dear, it is necessary to state that I was born with 
a silver spoon in my mouth—nay, with a gold one. My father’s brother was 
a Californian pioneer; and when he heard of the prospective sou and heir, 
he speedily despatched a virgin gold spoon to my mother, and from it I took 
my first solid meal. I am sure that my nature did not partake of the glamour 
of the yellow delight, for I grew up the most generous and even extravagant 
of youngsters. My father often tried to instill into my nature something of 
frugality and even a commendable acquisitiveness; but I would have none 
of it. I had always had everything that wealth could buy ; and seeing so 
many of my fellows without even the necessities, not to speak of the luxu¬ 
ries, of life, compassion made me too open of heart and purse to allow of my 
becoming a saver of the world’s goods. The consequence was that when, 
at the age of fifteen, my poor father went down in the great oil crash, leav¬ 
ing the house without a roof, as it were, I was driven into the world with 
an entirely erroneous idea of life and its contingencies. 

‘' Naturally the disillusion was a very bitter one. I was too proud to go 
to those to whom I had been a saving grace'in time of need, and who were 
now beyond the pale of want; but having been indulged in boyhood with 
mechanisms both relating to steam and electricity, my mind turned to engin¬ 
eering. I first became a practical, and then an expert, consulting mechanic, 
finding myself, at the age of nineteen, self supporting and even on the high 
road to a competence. 

'' But to a nature like mine, I found that, however successful I might be 
today, tomorrow saw the fruits of my labor dissipated. Not that I indulged 
in riotous living and follies beyond my station ; but I simply had not the 
power to say ‘ No ’ to a friendly call, or to the caprices of my naturally ex¬ 
travagant nature. I then began to study my weakness with view to over¬ 
coming it. One day a double eagle fell into my hands, and the gold piece 
gave me a new sensation. I realized that here was something that I must 
learn to love, must cherish and guard, or a ruined old age would be the re¬ 
sult. Iflke a man who has made a misalliance, and forthwith makes the best 
of it, forcing himself to love the partner of his earthly lot, and guarding her 
progeny with zeal, I began to compel in my sanguine and open character a 
love for gold. I slept with that big coin under my pillow, feeling for it and 
caressing it during the wakeful hours of the night. This led me to become 
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a miser and pinchbeck skinflint in the eyes of my companions, and they 
shunned me. Men in the world will forgive almost any form of iniquity, 
condone almost any crime, save that of niggardliness. 

‘' Thus was it, my dear, that within a few months I found myself almost 
without a speaking acquaintance. This only served to drive me deeper into 
my work, my midnight computations, my long drawn calculations. I lost 
the friends of youth, but I gained the respect of men of exact scientific 
knowledge, and still more rewarded myself with the fruits of wise invest¬ 
ments. Dwelling upon gold with such persistency, it was not strange that I 
hovered about all places where it was to be seen—in the windows of the 
money brokers in Wall Street, wheeled in barrels from the mint on its way 
to Europe under armed guard, and particularly whenever I managed to pene¬ 
trate that sealed arcanum, the assay office, where chemistry and mechanism 
combine to bring the virgin ore from the rock with the greatest purity. I 
made the acquaintance of a smelter in the assay office, and from him I learned 
the open secrets of gold extraction from the native quartz. 

“ I do not want to weary you with details; but there are a few things 
about gold which you may not know, and which are absolutely essential to 
explain in my life story in order that you may comprehend it fully.” 

” I am sure it cannot be otherwise than interesting. Jack,” said the 

‘‘Well, put in a few words, there are two conditions of gold. One is 
free milling gold—that is, the larger grains and nuggets of the virgin ore 
which separate themselves from the quartz on crushing, and which can be 
gathered up by the simple process of mixing with mercury, which metal 
takes it up by natural affinity, and from which it can afterwards be separated 
by a simple means. Sixty per cent of the gold in paying quartz can be ex¬ 
tracted by this contrivance, the other forty per cent left being know 
as ‘tailings.’ To get as much as possible of this remaining forty per 
cent of gold from the tailings requires another and more difficult process. 
This gold is said to be refractory—that is, difficult to extract and separate 
from the crushed quartz. There are several ways of accomplishing this 
in more or less perfect manner; but the cyanide process is the most satis- 

‘ ‘ This process consists simply in mixing a solution of the refractory quartz 
with cyanide of potassium, and running through it a powerful current of 
electricity. The electrical affinity thus created coats the negative pole, or the 
cathode, with pure gold from the solution, just as in copper or silver plating. 
After enough is deposited there to hinder the working of the current, the 
gold is peeled from the cathode, and the process continued till the solution is 
entirely robbed of its gold. That is the matter in a nutshell. 

‘‘ Naturally a cathode that is most responsive to the electrical current is 
bound to collect gold the fastest from the solution. Hence it is that scientists 
have scoured the world to find a metal that will make the best cathode. 
There are over sixty known metals, and about all of them were tried with 
more or less success. There was none that was perfect; and unless the solu¬ 
tion of gold were very strong, it cost more to keep up the powerful current 
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than the value of the gold extracted would justify. Not being able to find 
a perfect cathode, what was there to do ? Simply to go to some part of the 
world where gold was being mined and extracted on the mercury system, buy 
the tailings which contained the remaining forty per cent of the gold, and 
extract it by the cyanide process. You see, then, there would be no pros¬ 
pecting for ore, no buying up of claims. It would be simply procuring the 
leavings of the miners, and by a scientific process extracting the gold 
which was otherwise thrown away. Where was I to find these virgin fields 
where science had not followed the rough pioneer prospector and the miner ? 
Naturally in Alaska.” 

He paused. The listener seemed in a quandary. ' ‘ But you told me. 
Jack, that you did not get this vast treasure of gold from the earth, that it 
was never mined by any man. Now you tell me that in the Alaska gold 
fields you secured it. I don’t see-” 

” I told you nothing of the kind, my little skeptic. As a matter of fact, 
to my knowledge not a grain of it came from Alaska. You are impatient. 
Let me get to my story.” 

‘' But if not in Alaska, where ? ’ ’ 

“You may guess a thousand years and you will never discover where nor 
how. Hear me out. I must take up the chain of events link by link in 
order that you may understand it all. Bear with me to the end, and you 
shall be rewarded, be assured.” 

“ Your pardon. Jack. I am impertinent. Goon.” 


Chapter VHI.—On Board the Wizard. 

' ‘ When I came to the conclusion that by scientifically applying my 
knowledge to an undeveloped field of enterprise, I saw that a vast fortune 
awaited me. But I also foresaw difficulties. I was earning little enough, 
but saving it nearly all. I had stored away two thousand dollars in gold. 
I could reach the Klondike gold fields of Alaska wdth that, but I might as 
well be in the streets of New York. I was not a born adventurer. I could 
not shoulder a pick and start over the vast mountain crags through the 
snows of a nine months’ winter, living on raw fish and game, hard tack 
and rum. I have none of the hardy metal in me that tempts a man to do 
such things, whatever the reward. I am a scientist. He waits for hard 
hands to uncover, and then supplying brains, he develops the resources of 
the world. How to get to Alaska was not a troublesome question. How to 
get there with a ten ton dynamo, a forty horse power engine, and number¬ 
less other necessary implements, was another thing. It would require twenty 
thousand dollars to equip me. There was a kingdom to be had for the asking 
after that, but twenty thousand dollars was a mountain before which I stood 
as a pygmy. I was in despair. 

“For days and nights I wandered along the wide avenues, pondering 
upon my scheme of conquest. I^ate one night in midsummer, moving along 
among the docks to get a fresh draft of air after a sizzling day, I saw a 
little boat making for the pier on which I stood beside a young man who 
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had just stepped from a carriage and had signaled to a steam yacht which 
lay in midstream. The men in the Uttle craft began quarreling, a blow was 
struck, and to my consternation the boat was capsized and the three men 
were plunged into the water. It was but a moment’s work to throw off my 
outer garments, piunge in, and drag one of the men, who could not swim, 
upon the bottom of the overturned boat, drifting with the tide toward the 
dock. There kindly hands rescued us, the others already having swum 

‘ ‘ The stranger from the carriage was no less grateful for the simple act 
than the man whom I rescued, and asked me to go aboard the yacht with 
him. I assented, glad to find a place where I could dry my clothes, and 
pleased to be taken up by one whom I somehow realized would be of service 
to me in my great project. The moment I caught a glimpse of the man’s 
face, I fairly shouted, ‘ Ben Darrell ! ’ 

“The yachtsman drew an astonished breath, and turned upon me. ‘ I am 
sorry to say that I do not know you, sir, however much I wish I did after 
the service you have rendered- ■’ 

“ ‘ Hold ! ’ said I. “Do you remember a friend of your boyhood. Jack 
Marks-’ 

‘ ‘ ‘ Good heavens ! ’ he exclaimed in mingled amazement and joy, seizing 
my hand with both his own. ' What circumstance of Providence brought 
us together? It’s a miracle, sir; nothing less than a miracle. Come below, 
and you shall own the ship, old comrade, own it as long as you remain 
aboard of her.’ And with every protestation of renewed affection we passed 
down the gangway into the luxurious cabin. ‘ 

“ Everything was ordered for my comfort, my clothes being taken below 
to the boiler room to dry, while I sat in one of Ben’s pajamas, sipping old 
port and nibbling wafers, talking over old days, for his father and my own had 
spent two years together in the State legislature, and had had many dealings 
together with adjoining offices in Temple Court, and neighborly houses just 
off Madison Square. I recalled Ben’s history. He was the Honorable 
Joshna Darrell’s only son and heir, and on the death of his father came 
into three million dollars, half of which disappeared into the pockets of 
scheming lawyers and capitalists, the rest going into Ben’s dissipations. It 
was two o’clock in the morning when I got the truth. Ben was on the verge 
of financial collapse. He had sold his stable and his house, and now the 
last thing to which he clung with the tenacity of a drowning man—his yacht— 
was about to be given up to this exacting Moloch of pleasure. I pitied the 
fellow, for he seemed to me, after the first burst of enthusiasm at the meet¬ 
ing, to be an entirely changed being; and I was the only one on earth to 
whom he felt that he could go now with the secret of his impending down¬ 
fall. Need I say, my dear, that with all the enthusiasm of my nature, all 
the logic at my command, all the persuasion of a buoyant and confident 
heart, 1 laid before Darrell the grand scheme by which not only his, but my 
own, fortune could be restored, and opulence forever secured to us. ’ ’ 

“ How remarkable that you should meet again in that way ! ’’ exclaimed 
Millie. “ It seems like a stroke of destiny.” 
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“Ah, I cannot tell you how miraculous it all appeared to me when, at 
daybreak, we two emerged from that cabin changed mortals. Then and there, 
by the light of the waning moon and the dawn of a new day in our history, 
Ben Darrell and I clasped hands, and pledged each other to the great under¬ 
taking. I was to furnish the engineering skill, the most perfect machineries 
in the world for extracting the gold by the electrical cyanide process, and he, 
by mortgaging his yacht for fifty thousand dollars, was to equip the ship to 
the last detail. Then, with twenty picked men, w'e should round the Horn 
and cruise up to Alaska, returning only when we had filled the hold of our 
little craft with a ton of the precious metal for ballast. 

“ Yes, Millie, I left that ship a changed man, Everything took on a new 
hue and coloring now. I saw success before me. I resigned my position, 
took my little store of gold aboard the Wizard, unbeknown to my best 
friend, secreting it there in my own quarters. It should be the last cork 
buoy, as it were, thrown to a sinking fortune. Well, I need not weary yon 
with details. Fnlly eqnipped and manned, the Wizard left port in 
February, so that we might sail lazily down to and around the Horn in the 
early spring, striking north, and reaching Alaska by midsummer. The 
vessel was splendidly furnished, our dynamos were the most powerful ob¬ 
tainable, we had double supplies of everything necessary. We could illum¬ 
inate the ship as light as day dnring the lonely voyage, or flash a search light 
forty miles at sea. Never did an enterprise start out with greater prospects 
of success; and yet, Millie, let me surprise you now by telling you a very 
sad truth ; we never reached Alaska. ’ ’ * 

‘ ‘ What ! ’ ’ cried the listener breathlessly. ' ‘ Never reached your destina- 

' ‘ No. We went through such an experience as no man ever suffered 
before, I am sure, and such as no man will ever go through again. It thrills 

the threshold of one of the most astonishing chapters in the adventures of 

The young bride was silent. Though it was so dark that she could 
scarcely see the outlines of the face bent towards her, could catch here and 
there only a gesture, the recital of these life chronicles at that dead hour of 
night, with the low sighing winds and the monotonous beating of the sea 
against the slime hooded rocks, had something of the awesome in it. She did 
not ask Jack to continue—merely took his hand in both her own, with a 
silent encouragement. 

‘ ‘ After rounding the Horn, as may be imagined, the whole crew were 
spurred up to delighted energy. We had passed the dangerous cape with 
wonderful ease for such a small craft of but six hundred tons burden; and 
when our prow was turned toward the polar star, there was a cheer and an 
improvised banquet, at which every man sat at table with the captain 
and his right hand adventurer. As we would be likely to need provisions, 
and possibly coal, before reaching the west coast of our own country, we 
planned to veer to the westward, touching some of the lower archipelagoes. 
By this we would avoid the dangerous coast route, keeping in open sea until 
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South Pacific. 

“ That early April sail was something to be remembered. For days at a 
time-we plowed through a sea of wonderful quiescence. It seemed almost a 
sacrilege for human beings to shatter that perfect sweep of limpidity. This 
part of our voyage was glorious beyond expression ; and little did it herald 
the perils, the struggles, and tragedies yet to come ! 

“We reached the lowest island of the archipelago series after a twenty 
days’ sail from the Cape, and the sight of land brought all hands on deck at 
the break of day to give the scene a rousing salute. For three days we 
steamed to the northwest toward the Society Islands in order to find coal and 
provisions, for though we had enough of both probably to suffice till we 
reached the Sandwich Islands, some three thousand miles or more due north, 
we did not know when the exigencies of the monsoon season wottld require 
us to seek quiet waters till the storms were passed. 

“In fact, this latter condition of affairs dawned upon us with startling 
precipitancy. I shall never forget the sight of that monster cloud of blue 
black with its moulten white edge, which stole up from the southwest like 
winged demons, gaining on us at terrific speed. Though all before us and 
about us was serenity and peace itself, Ben, the skipper, and myself instantly 
considered it expedient to put on full steam ahead and make for the shelter 
of the nearest island. The orders were given, and the horizon scanned for 
the most likely haven of refuge. Two points of black stood at the far north¬ 
east rim of the sea ; and knowing that we were flying from the tempest in 
making for that distant port, we headed the "Wizard in that direction, doub¬ 
ling her speed, though at a cost of five times her ordinary coal consumption. 
It was an exciting chase. 

“ I/ong before the haven was reached, the storm broke over us. It was 
something sublimely terrible. From a mirror reflecting the gulls so per¬ 
fectly that the lovely white birds seemed like winged ghosts flitting along 
the water’s edge, the sea was changed into a milk white mass, churned, 
whipped and lashed, tossed and tom as by the wrath of ten million fiends 
armed with lightning scourges. For an hour the little ship creaked and 
groaned under this frightful cudgeling of the elements ; then we gained the 
northeast shelter of what proved to be a very commodious island, slipping 
into one of its little bays which seemed to be an ideal shelter for our yacht. 

‘ ‘ The next day, when the tempest had subsided, attracted by the love¬ 
liness of the semi tropic verdure, as well as interested in the strange beings 
who had come from every part of the island, it seemed, to stare at the won¬ 
derful little craft with its smoking chimney, we resolved to make a little halt, 
and going ashore, feel the pleasant thrill of terra firma once more beneath 
our feet. Before we had quite resolved who was to go and who to re¬ 
main on watch, however, a canoe put forth, manned by five savages 
wearing some insignia of distinction about their brows. In the stern sat 
some grandiose individual whom we took to be a dignitary. We had plenty 
of time to study them very carefully from the ship’s deck ere they arrived, 
and we decided finally that their mission was altogether peaceful. 
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‘ ‘ Aud so it proved. A young savage of perhaps twenty years of age, 
oiled from head to foot so that he fairly shone, came aboard with a mes.sage. 
He spoke English with a certain jerky crudeness, suiting every word with a 
gesture. He was one of the council of the savage king of Yataha, whose 
hospitality we were at present craving, aud the potentate of the island 
begged of us the privilege to come aboard and see the first vessel moving by 
fire which had ever honored his shores. 

“ Naturally we were highly amused, aud desirous of seeing what sort of 
a sovereign this South Sea king might be, we gladly acquiesced, not without 
first a.ssuring ourselves that all our arms and ammunition were in perfect 
readiness. 

' ‘ He came, aud if I had ever hitherto entertained the notion that a 
savage sovereign was a miserable, undersized, and cowardly cur, this illusion 
was quickly dispelled by the presence of a splendid type of barbaric warrior. 
He might have done service in a drama of the early German mythology, so 
majestic, calm, and wise was he in that sort of native wisdom which seems 
greater than all the learning of books. In contrast with his interpreter and 
himself were the members of his suite, who looked every inch the savage as 
their sovereign looked every jot the leader. They were cowering, crawling, 
treacherous eyed whelps, in whose hands I would no more trust my life un¬ 
armed than in a den of tigers without a broadsword. But the king was very 
gracious in his rude way, and seemed so astonished at everything, that it 
was a pleasure to show him about. He was formally ushered into the 
superb cabin, and for the first time in his life he touched to his lips the 
sparkling champagne of civilization, and found it—well, decidedly to his 
barbaric taste. 

‘ ‘ The king and his interpreter were then shown about the ship, the 
engines, boilers, and all the other mechanisms mystifying them mightily ; 
indeed, inspiring in their hearts a sort of vague fear as if we were the gods of 
another planet descended upon them to prove what glories awaited the faith¬ 
ful after the duties of this life. The interpreter did his best, but only suc¬ 
ceeded in putting the swarthy potentate into a mental muddle every time he 
attempted to explain something which he himself could not understand. It 
was not until the part of the ship set aside for my own uses, and filled with 
every conceivable adjunct of the laboratory, was reached that the savage 
king ran against things so supernatural that they inspired in his mind a 
species of terror. The manner in which I lighted the whole apartment to 
dazzling brightness by the touch of a switch button simply filled him with 
such aw'e of the supernatural that he said in all seriousness to his interpreter, 
“That is the Thunder God himself ! ’ ’ and fled to the deck in fear and 
trembling. 

“ A little later the king and his suite took their departure, leaving behind 
the beautiful skin of a catamount as a token of gratitude and respect. We 
also received a general invitation to go ashore to inspect the native villages 
and become the guests of the king. 

'' That night the ship was illuminated with electric lamps from the great 
dynamos, and the .search light thrown here and there over the island, the 
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hundreds of savages along the shore falling on their knees in shrieking 
worship before this apparently celestial spectacle. The king told them that the 
Thunder God had arrived during the storm, and that this was his lightning 
eye which he was casting about over the islands and the sea. I verily believe 
that he convinced himself of these things ; for, if the interpreter spoke the 
truth, and appearances were justifiable, he was assured that the Wizard and 
all her crew came from the skies. 

“The next morning five men, including Captain Darrell, went ashore 
and were received in state. They took presents with them, including, 
strangely enough, a magnum of champagne in a silver plated pail packed 
with artificial ice, which we made on the ship. The crew returned in high 
spirits, reporting that it was the most highly entertaining diversion of their 

“ ‘ It was like stepping behind the scenes of a South Sea comic opera,’ 
said Darrell with shrieks of laughter. ‘ You should have seen his majesty 
when I brought out the wine and the iridescent glasses ! Talk of the nectar 
of the gods. I wonder what they thought champagne was. From the 
seraphic expression of the king’s countenance, I am sure he believed it a 
sort of holy water especially imported from the celestial fountains. He is 
coming aboard tomorrow to bring propitiatory presents to the Thunder God 
so that he will stop tearing dowm their mud and thatched hovels with tem¬ 
pests during the monsoon.’ And with a merry wink toward the genius of 
the laboratory, he went to quarters. It was on this second visit of the king 
to the yacht that the opening shot of adversity came upon us. From that 
moment dates all our subsequent perils, tragedy, and sorrow. 

Chaptbe IX.—A Pr.acticai. Jokb with Tragic Consequences. 

“ We had a young man on board whose name was Joe Ellis, and he was 
a case. As a second mate, which was his rank, and a seaman, which was his 
trade, he was merely fair to middling; but as a humorist he was something 
distinctive and rich as well as inexhaustible. How my friend Darrell ever 
came to employ such a man on so serious a mission I cannot account for save 
on the score of the captain’s fits of despondency which recurred now and 
then, and w'ere the worst sieges of heart sickness that I ever saw a human 
being experience. Darrell seemed afraid to be alone when these fits came 
upon him; for life then hung upon so slender a thread that I am sure he 
would have plunged into the sea on the slightest provocation, if he did not 
take the precaution to go below and lock himself in his cabin. The man 
who had run every gamut of sensual pleasure, and who found the emptiness 
of it all, and with his tastes for the simpler and sweeter joys of life vitiated 
by the satiety of the MasS millionaire, now upon the very brink of bank¬ 
ruptcy found it impossible to live with the demon of his other self. I could 
see these fits coming on, for Darrell would take ofteuer to the little wine 
chest than was needed to keep up his normal spirits ; and then it was that we 
all exercised our ingenuity to keep him amused. One man sang passably, 
and played the mandolin wonderfully well, and on deck of a lovely evening 
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would go through his whole repertoire of jolly Parisian cafl chmitani songs, 
Spanish love ditties, and Southern plantation melodies, while the crew off 
duty would join in the chorus. Often I took Darrell to my laboratory and 
there interested him in some abstruse scientific problem or dazzling experi¬ 
ment. But the only man who could lift the poor chap from his slough of 
despond when he was hopelessly bad was Joe Ellis. 

‘' Although Joe broke all discipline at these times, and threatened to un¬ 
settle the little monarchy of a perfectly regulated ship, everybody knew 
that the end justified the means. The awful cloud before the fine features 
of the man whom all honored and respected so much could not long resist 
the exorcism of Joe’s pranks and wit. He was the ship’s jester, and a merry 
one, too, He would go into perfect paroxysms of fun, like a man convulsed 
with a passion which made him another being for the time, insane on pure 
fun. This was all well enough now and then ; but Joe played one prank 
which ultimately led to the tragedy which I recall with shuddering. 

‘' Bright and early on that warm spring morning the king of Yataha came 
in his royal canoe, manned by a score of brilliantly girdled natives paddling 
in unison to the measure of a barbaric song. I don’t exactly know why, but 
I somehow felt apprehensive about them, and scanned the king’s crew very 
carefully to discover whether or not they were armed. Seeing nothing to 
excite my alarm, I said nothing to Darrell, who was all smiles at the gang¬ 
way, ready to receive the distinguished guest, who had loaded another canoe 
with skins and trophies scoured from the whole island, and doubtless from 
many others adjoining, all of which were to be laid at the feet of the Thunder 
God. 

“In honor of the event I had arranged a new electrical experiment on 
deck'—a giant magnet which, with a light voltage, was capable of lifting a 
huge weight. When the savage king arrived, he was conducted to a seat at 
the head of the main deck, his chiefs, of whom there were no less than a 
hundred,' clustering in a semicircle about their sovereign. I confess that 
when I came on deck, after putting everything in readiness, and found here 
assembled more than three times as many men as our crew could boast, 
though I saw that not one of the savages was armed, I feared the numbers, 
and gave instant orders that no more should be allowed on board. I also 
screwed the hose to the hot water pipes forward, ready for an emergency, 
and stealthily unlocked the armory, ,so that in case of trouble there might be 
no delays. I had also an arrangement of my own by which I could turn a 
switch pin and send two thousand volts of electricity through a stream of 
water from the pumps; and such a blast would mow down an army. Wher¬ 
ever that stream struck the human body, it meant instant electrocution. I 
cannot divine now why I was so fearful of trouble. Nothing could have 
been gayer than the decks, the crew, as well as the captain, seated beside 
the king, in the highest spirits. Champagne had been brought, and the 
glasses were sipped by the barbarians in amazement, and passed from hand 
to hand ; and then the canoe load of rare skins and dyes and precious stones 
in the rough were spread out upon the deck. After that it came to my turn 
to amuse the guests. 
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‘' Ordering the big magnet brought from below, and suspended from the 
boom above the deck, I attached two wires from the dynamo, and ordered 
the deck strewn with marlin spikes and bits of metal rubbish. Then with a 
little hokus pokus, which was a joke mistaken for reality, I touched the 
switch. Naturally there was a flight of metal rubbish through the air, all 
clinging to the giant magnet suspended above, and the savages were aghast 
with w'onder. Releasing the switch, the shower fell to the decks again, and 
then I managed to get the king himself to turn the switch, which caused the 
upward shower of missiles. To sas' that his majesty was awe struck little 
expresses it. If I had said that I w^as an emissary from the planet Jupiter, 
which blazed in the heavens so brightly by night, he would not have doubted. 
Then I hitched a rope to a steel pick, persuading twenty men, including the 
king, to attempt to drag the pick from the magnet by their combined force. 
Of course it was impossible ; when, releasing the current, I withdrew it with 
one hand with greatest ease. A number of these experiments were tried, 
each one seemingly more wonderful than the last to the barbaric mind, till 
they were thoroughly hypnotized; then partaking of a few more refresh¬ 
ments the savages prepared to go, first giving us an invitation to come on 
shore that night and witness a fire dance in honor of the Thunder God’s con¬ 
descensions. We expressed a willingness to accept, and then I went below 
to shut off the current from the big dynamo. 

‘' I must have been longer about it than need be, for I had no more than 
put my hand to the lever than I heard such shrieks and groans that my 
heart leaped into my throat. I don’t know why I did not immediately rush 
on deck. I was paralyzed with fear, I suppose. It was some moments before 
I could recover my presence of mind, and then it was too late, for, instantly 
I heard what I realized was a pitched battle between the crew and the 
savages. ‘ My God ! ’ I cried. ‘ The long expected has happened at 

“ Bolting the door of my laboratory, I ran through the gloom forward, 
making my way up through the manhole into the forecastle. From that 
little citadel I saw the whole bloody field of battle, and gathered moreover 
in an instant the cause of the trouble. Joe Ellis had tried one of his practical 
jokes, and the inevitable was the result. He had attached one wire from 
the dynamo to a twenty foot length of cable, persuading a dozen of the 
savages to hold it while they stood on the damp deck, and then switched on 
the murderous current. Of course down went the men in a coiling, writhing 

ous voltage ; and as is natural with the savage, the joker was attacked and 
felled to the decks. That was a signal for the crew to draw weapons and 
make an onslaught to the rescue of their comrade ; and for the savages, two 
to one against them, wdth shrieks and insane terrors to rush in turn upon 
the armed seamen. The blows, the pistol shots, the shrieks and groans 
rent the very heavens ; and from my point of vantage I saw the big king, 
stiff and immovable with terror, enraged, yet filled with untold bitterness, 
trying his best to shield poor Captain Darrell, who was shrieking like mad to 
stop this awful warfare. Suddenly a mammoth chief, with a sail knife 
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snatched from the belt of a sailor he had struck insensible, leaped upon my 
captain and plunged the blade into his heart. 

‘ ‘ Tor a moment after this tragedy I am sure that I lost complete con¬ 
sciousness. An agonizing sickness came over me, I melted to the bare floor 
of the forecastle, like one expiring from a wound in the vitals. The mad¬ 
dening shrieks of the savages increased. ‘ Wo sangha, wo sangha ! ’—‘ The 
Thunder God, the Thunder God ! ’ I heard them screaming as they tore up 
and down the deck ; and I am sure that if it had been compulsory for me to 
rise up and defend myself with arms at that moment, rather than attempt so 
useless a thing, I would have thrown my weapon into the sea and bared my 
bosom to the knife. 

‘ ‘ I foresaw all in a lightning flash. There was not a man among my 
comrades who would be spared. The poor captain was lying on the deck, 
the sailor’s knife still in his heart, his spotless suit of white now crimsoned 
with his own blood and that of his comrades. Thus had fallen my own life 
hopes and fortunes in the twinkling of an eye. I saw no escape from cer¬ 
tain and horrible death. I think I might even have put a bullet into my 
own brain had I heard the brutes coming to make way with me by torture. 
Then all at once I thought of the hot water hose, which, by a turn of the 
switch board, would be charged with the death' dealing voltage. The sudden 
loophole of escape from a horrible end seemed to pour a strengthening balm 
into my bosom. Noiselessly I rolled over and slid through the manhole 
again, and down into my laboratory, where, seizing the lever, I felt the cur¬ 
rent throbbing through all its fibers. The engine was still working, thank 
God, and I felt that if I could only reach the coil of hose attached to the hot 
water pipes forward, I could stand one man against a thousand with such a 

‘ ‘ Fortunately they had not burst in the door of my laboratory as yet, 
which was accounted for by the admonitions of the king, who feared me, and 
knew not what might happen if they ravaged my mysterious den. I heard 
them prying open every closet and door and chest, shrieking like mad mean¬ 
while, drunken on success and savagery. I crept back through the manhole 
into the forecastle, glancing down the blood drenched decks where lay my 
comrades as they had fallen, even those who had leaped up from the engine 
room below to the reinforcement of their friends lying dead at the gangway. 

‘ ‘ Silently I unlocked the door of the forecastle, crept out and around it. 
Thank Heaven, I was unseen ! I reached the coil of hose, turned on the hot 
water, snatched for the deadly switch, when suddenly a giant grip was upon 
me. Falling back, nearly choked into insensibility, I opened my eyes. A 
dozen savages were above me, each brandishing a crimson smeared weapon, 
the king himself half lying over my prostrate form, imploring, beseeching, 
even threatening his chiefs in his efforts to spare me. 

“ ‘ Wo sangha ! ’ he cried. ' It is the Thunder God. Spare him, or be 
will call down all the gods in revenge. Spare him, spare him ! ’ 

‘' It required all the force and ingenuity of their sovereign to restrain 
these blood maddened maniacs ; but he finally succeeded. Hardly sure that 
I was still alive after this frightful ordeal on the very brink of death, I was 
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bound hand and foot, and carried down the decks where niy comrades lay in 
the contortions of the last agony. How I survived that shock I can never 
tell. We never know the limitation of human endurance till put to the test, 
and then it appears miraculous. 

' ‘ Assembled there before the chiefs, the interpreter was called, and I was 
told that my life had been spared, but on one condition. Weakly I begged 
them to name it. I was told that I must kneel there in the blood of my 
comrades and swear eternal allegianee to the king of Yataha. 

“ Faintly I expressed my willingness, and arose to my knees, bowing 
before the barbaric sovereign, and taking the oath of allegiance with a score 
of weapons over my head. Then I was told to kiss the blood drenched feet 
of the savage; but this token of submission was too much for me. I fell 

' ‘ I must have remained a long time unconscious ; for when I came to 
1 was on land, still bound, but in a hovel which I immediately understood to 
be the king’s palace. There were several guards about, and close upon me, 
clustering with eagerness, were at least a score of women, some of them 
quite young, all of them moved to savage pity in my behalf. I was in the 
sovereign’s household, and these were his majesty’s wives and daughters. 

“Ido not know why, but even the compassion and interest of these 
swarthy brutes were sweet to me after that dread hour’s calamities ; and I 
returned their ministrations to my comfort with such poor thanks as a man 
under such conditions may express to people of a different clime and race. 
Through the mouth of the great hovel, which was hung with tapestries of 
marvelous design, I looked out upon the sea. There in the quiet bay lay 
my beloved ship at anchor, surrounded with hundreds of canoes, everything 
of value, and many things of no value whatever to them, being torn from the 
yacht and thrown into the canoes, the bodies of my comrades being tossed 
into the ocean. On shore, as fa.st as the laden canoes arrived, there was 
such a pandemonium as no man ever heard on earth before, I am sure ; and 
over the white sands of the beach were flung the trophies of that short 
battle in mad confusion. Then the night closed in and shut the sad .spec¬ 
tacle from my sight. 

'' As had been arranged, the firedance was on. It was planned for the 
benefit of my poor comrades and myself; but only one survivor of that 
gallant crew was there to witness it, and he against his will. Maddened 
with delight over the taking of the ship, drunken on the intoxicants which 
had been ravished from the wine chests, the mad orgie of that fire dance is 
something that I shall never forget. The sky was serene above, the night 
still with the very hush of death, the sea calm, and the soul of nature 
apparently in profoundest slumber ; but in terrible contrast to all this was 
the riotous dance of fire which was more like the dance of death. Never 
saw I anything .so grandly barbaric, so hideous, so removed from the things 
of the earth earthy. I seemed to have dropped upon a planet afar, made 
prisoner, and there witnessing such an amazing spectacle as no earthling 
before me had ever seen. About midnight, thoroughly overeome with ex¬ 
haustion, half insane through suffering, I fell into a sort of slumber from 
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which I was awakened by the king himself. He was alone, and I was alone, 
the palace, or whatsoever it might be called which sheltered me, having been 
deserted by the terrified women who had fled, fearing the violence of the 
men in their drunken fury. 

‘ ‘ The king drew a knife, and I thought, from his savage and inflamed 
manner, that he was going to make way with me then and there ; but in¬ 
stead, he cut the bonds that held my feet, then snatching me up, with his 
arm of steel about me, he plunged with me into the darkness. He was no 
more than just in time to save me, tor instantly his palace was filled with the 
demons bent on destroying the last survivor of the ship. 

‘ ‘ On and on through the Stygian night the sovereign led me ; and 
although I saw that he was very drunk, he had retained his self control, and 
was as strong as a giant. Into the jungle we dashed, and finally he left me 
in a safe ambush. What he said I could not gather, for his language was 
of course an enigma, and his gestures I could not see through the solid 
gloom. It required no prophet, however, to divine his motives ; and some¬ 
how I expressed a simple gratitude, thought I felt it .not. 

“ Very early in the morning the king came himself and led me back to 
the palace. I could have slipped away very easily in the night, though I 
would have perished in the jungles. If I had made my way to the shore 
and swam back to the ship, nothing but death would have awaited me for 
my pains ; so, worn and despairing, caring not whether I lived or died, I fell 
into a half swooning slumber. 

“I knew that the sovereign had some object in rescuing me, finding me 
perhaps of use to him in the management of his people. Whether he thought 
me merely a mortal now, or a thunder god, indeed I had no means of know¬ 
ing. He treated me with extreme kindness, even suffering me a little liberty 
about the palace under guard, and allowed the women of his abundant 
household to minister to my comforts, binding up my wounds of the flesh 
and otherwise healing those of the spirit. I was pleased to see that among 
the wreckage which was brought ashore there was nothing which I recog¬ 
nized as coming from my laboratory ; and either that part of the ship had 
been overlooked or else the order had gone forth that the implements of the 
Thunder God were sacred, and to touch them might bring disaster upon the 
whole region. 

‘' The rest of the ship was looted in a shocking way, however; and I was 
treated to the ludicrous spectacle of the island chiefs promenading about 
with single legs of the captain’s white trousers which had suffered division 
at the hands of the allotter of the spoil, while over the shoulders perhaps 
would be worn huge pieces of tapestry or upholstery torn from the saloon 
of the yacht. Of course, after the provisions were gone and the liquors dis¬ 
posed of, the rest of the spoil was useless to the savages, and was stored away 
in their hovels probably as souvenirs. 

' ‘ My life for the following weeks was one of unmitigated boredom. True, 
I was given food from the royal larder ; but on one of my refined, or at least 
decent taste, this sun baked bread and half cooked fish palled to such a de¬ 
gree that life became unendurable. Then came a most terrible season of 
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heat and drought. The semi tropical sun began literally to wither up the whole 
island. The chiefs were called together in council in the king’s palace, and 
it was decided that I had the power of propitiating the gods and bending 
them to my will. I was told that I was given till the new moon to deliver 
them from this pestilence which was drying up herb and fruit and making 
life unbearable ; and that, in the event of my failure, I was to be put to 
death. 

‘' When the new moon came, and still no rain, I certainly expected that 
preparations would immediately be made for the carrying out of the pro¬ 
pitiatory sacrifice. Again my friend the king came to my rescue. But he 
gave me to understand that it would be impossible to restrain his people if I 
did not instantly order rain, which, allowing the time for it to come from the 
region of the gods, should be here before another moon. But another 
moon came, and indeed passed into the wane, and yet no rain. Then the 
islanders were in despair. 

'' It was close on to November now. The rain which should have come 
and saved them from a hard winter would now arrive too late to do any great 
amount of good. The king could no longer restrain his people. They 
seemed to think that all the ills which had come upon them were precipitated 
with my advent. They prepared the sacrifice. I was to die as I had seen 
them make sacrifices to their gods before—impaled on pikes which were first 
dipped in pitch, then roasted before the altars of the island deities. Naturally 
I did not relish this prospect; and, in order to gain time, went into a mock 
trance, during which I was supposed to hold converse with the celestial 
powers. The result of this confab I immediately communicated to the council 
seated in judgment. It was to the effect that, if my life was spared until 
another moon, there would be a ransom sent from the heavens to secure my 
release, and enough gold would fall to earth to enable them to send men to 
far distant islands and buy enough, and more than enough, provisions for the 
winter soon coming. 

‘ ‘ To this some assented, but the majority being skeptical, were for 
despatching me then and there. It was only the eloquence of the sovereign 
which gave me again this one chance for life. I verily believe that he was 
afraid the island and all within its green embrace would sink into the sea if 
he did not respond to my appeal for delay. But firmly convinced now that 
escape was impossible, I wished to gain this time for two reasons. First, 
because of the probability of meteoric showers on the twenty seventh day of 
the month, at which time I might prevail upon them to believe that the gods 
were raining down English sovereigns upon them, trusting to fortune to ac¬ 
complish my escape during the heavenly spectacle and while they were 
hunting for the gold ; and second, should I fail to lead them into that 
belief, I could conspire with the king to give me a chance to make away 
with myself in a manner more humane than the one which the savages had 
arranged. 

“ The season when there might be a possibility of a ship coming within 
hailing distance of the island was now past. I saw nothing before me but 
an appalling winter, and probably starvation even if I w'ere spared from the 
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sacrifice. I prepared everything for a speedy exit in case my ruse failed, but 
as fortune would have it matters turned out more than favorable for me, and 
in a manner mo,st unexpected and providential. 

Chaptbr X.—An Astounding Discovery. 

" The eventful night of the twenty seventh of November came. Never 
shall I forget it. Nature seemed to be propitious, and the forbearance of the 
natives something which I had not experienced before at their hands. They 
scoured the island for delicacies for my regalement; they brought me the 
leavings of such canned goods taken from the ship as they could not them¬ 
selves enjoy, and had withheld from me all this time. The women of the 
king’s household were particularly gracious. I was treated as a prince of 
the skies, soon to depart from their midst, perhaps in a cloud of fire ! 

‘' And yet, I saw beneath all this kindness the gloved hand of cruelty and 
savage vengeance. Somehow, with my destiny just beyond, with another 
step likely to launch me into the great eternal, there revived within me a 
desire to live. Before this I had been indifferent, even eager for the end, 
seeing no opportunity of escape back to civilization before the winter 
set in, and' knowing that I could not survive that awful season. But 
strange to say, now I was seized with a mad wish to save myself. I sup¬ 
pose it w'as on account of the removal of the events which cast such a 
gloom over me, and moreover my regained normal health and strength. I 
resolved, therefore, if there was no meteoric display granted me by high 
heaven on this eventful night, to let the king into the secret of my laboratory, 
where I had secreted the sum of fifteen hundred dollars in American gold. 
Failing in that, I was ready to take my life in to my hands against the horde. 

‘ ‘ But never was there such a display of splendor and glory within the 
recorded knowledge of man. From a time before midnight till an hour 
afterward there was, such a brilliant shower of meteors that I was almost 
as amazed as the savages themselves. I told them that the gods were 
showering the gold upon the earth for my ransom, and that they had but to 
await the break of day to go forth through the jungles beyond the cliffs, and 
pick up the pieces where they had fallen. Believing this with a childlike 
simplicity, more than half the assembled chiefs fell upon their faces before 
the celestial pyroteehnics, the others remaining stolid, preferring to see the 
coin in hand. 

' ‘ I pleaded for the privilege of feeling the shackles fall from my limbs, 
and the good king did what he could to persuade the council to my wish ; 
but the majority was against US. It was while vre were thus assembled on 
the green before the barbarian village that the sky, the hills, the sea, and 
the up turned faces of men W'ere suddenly illuminated by a meteor of'such 
proportions and brilliancy that I must confess I fell back half stunned with 
the amazing spectacle. 

The aerolite seemed to burst out of the clear blue ether far to the westward 
of the zenith, sailing along in the direction of the little island at what appeared 
to be an easy speed in somewhat of a zigzag motion. The heart of the meteorite 
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was an intense purple, the nebute of a brilliant yellow, and for what seemed 
a thousand miles in the rear trailed a serpent length of blue smoke, spangled 
with glittering stars. Its downward course towards us lasted but a few seconds, 
when apparently not more than a thousand feet above us, in mid air, the 
splendid visitant burst with a tremendous report that seemed to shake 
the earth, and a million small meteors from the parent mass flashed across the 
heavens in every direction, burning themselves out with glorious effulgence, 
and the very heart itself, moulten purple with its coronal of golden light, 
plunged into the sea with a shrieking sound not twenty feet from land. 

' ‘ For a long time after the coming of this glorious stranger from the 
heavens, there was not a sound throughout all the void of night. Even 
nature, the birds and beasts as well as man himself, had been struck dumb 
by this thunderous columbiad. At last I rose to my feet, and with uplifted 
hands implored of the savage council if it were possible, after what they had 
seen, to disbelieve longer in the divine origin of their captive Thunder God. 
The interpreter turned my plea into the barbarian vernacular, and then there 
came such a shout as fairly rent the heavens. Hundreds now pressed near ; 
and while the air was filled with a sulphurous smoke, of a strange and pun¬ 
gent odor I had never known before, they knelt before me, the king taking 
upon himself the task of unbinding my .shackles. ‘ Yonder, ’ said I, pointing 
to the place where the meteorite had fallen, ‘ you will find ransom for a 
thousand thunder gods. There is enough gold there to make every man a 
king, and the king himself as rich and powerful as a god ! ’ With that I 
walked abroad alone and unguarded, pacing down the beach deep in thought, 
experiencing for the first time in all these months a delicious sense of 
freedom. 

‘ ‘ At least five hundred savages leaped into the sea where they thought 
the treasure from heaven had fallen. I laughed heartily, for I knew that 
the meteorite would never be found ; and if it were, it would be so heavy as 
to defy their combined efforts at dislodgment. For a week, at least, I was 
reasonably safe. Perhaps within that time some loophole of escape would 
open to me. 

“But little did I calculate on the facts. Within two days, with great 
shouts, a huge, knotty mass of metal, weighing no less than half a ton, I 
should say, was rolled upon the sandy beach. 

‘ ‘ I must confess that I ill concealed my amazement at this discovery, and 
it did not the least help my cause in the eyes of the wise ones, who, though 
they had granted me liberty, still had me within their grasp. I accounted 
for the fact that the meteorite did not sink deeper into the earth beneath the 
water because below the sandy top layer of the ocean bed near the shores 
there was a solid coral formation, as resistless as rock. But now I come to 
the greatest surprise of all. When, with much ado, the savage chiefs 
washed the ransom of the Thunder God with clean water, lo and behold it 
was of a light, rich golden color, like a mammoth nugget of the precious 
metal freshly mined from the earth. 

‘ ‘ I must confess that my own amazement upon the discovery that what 
I had palmed off as a gold nugget now appeared to prove one in reality was 
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even greater than the wonder of the natives. ‘ Can it be possible,’ thought I, 
‘ that this is in reality a solid lump of gold? ’ I thought up all I had read in 
the past of meteorites and other strange visitants from the heavens ; but I 
remembered not one that showed a particle of the precious metal. I ap¬ 
proached the thing with something akin to awe. It looked as if the gold 
had been lately spread on, and yet it enveloped the whole mass. On re¬ 
moving the treasure to the palace of the king, I awaited a suitable opportunity, 
and then made a critical examination. With a sharp blade I scratched the 
surface. I found the layer of yellow metal, whatever that metal might be, 
was only of the thickness of the finest sheet of gold leaf. I was in a 
quandary. What was the composition of the meteorite? What was the 
nature of the fine layer of gleaming yellow which enveloped its knotty sur¬ 
face, and penetrated its myriad open cavities ? 

‘ ‘ The query in my mind grew to be something insupportable. All night 
I pondered upon the problem, and the next evening, with an axe, I managed 
to strike off a ten pound projection, stealing with it down to one of the little 
canoes and making my way toward the yacht, which had kept its faithful 
watch for me through all. 

‘' I must say that I shared the repulsion which the natives felt for the 
Wizard ; only, while they regarded it with a species of superstitious dread, 
I felt that to go aboard of her and recall the scenes which I had witnessed 
there would be more than I could bear. However, with this new problem 
before me, I dispelled all gloomy forebodings ; and with rushlights and 
arms, at dead of night, I paddled by stealth over to the ship, climbing into 
her bow from the bowsprit chain. 

“ As my feet touched the decks the moon peeped from behind some clouds, 
the first that we had seen in a long time, and a strange thrill shot through 
me. With a rushlight in one hand, my revolver in the other, more as a 
comfort than a protector against foes where my better reason told me there 
were none, I advanced to the forecastle, glancing with a shudder here and 
there, feeling that I must hear the agonized cries of my comrades from the 
dark shadows and the interminable wreckage along the bleak decks. With 
a sigh of relief, panting and trembling in every fiber, I opened the manhole, 
and dropped into the profound silence of my precious laboratory. 

“ It was as if I had left it only the day before. It had not been once 
invaded by the barbarians, being regarded as something profoundly mysteri¬ 
ous. The king had entered it with me, and having seen that there was 
apparently nothing there save the strange implements whose wonders had 
driven him shuddering from the den, he had doubtless enjoined his followers 
to spare the little workshop of the Thunder God. 

‘' The first thing I did was to unlock my secret chest and thrust my hand 
in among the round, cool, comforting masses of gold—the savings of many 
years. Then I settled down to the business in hand. 

'' lighting my assaying lamps, and arranging my tools, I drew forth the 
strange lump which seemed to throb on my bosom. It was the work of but 
a half hour to put the surface of this chip of the meteorite to every test 
known to science, and it stood them all. 
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“The outer coating of that heavenly stranger was gold—virgin gold of 
such purity and fineness as I had never yet seen ! 

“ I fell back in my chair perfectly dazed. ‘Gold, gold, gold !' I cried. 

‘ Where did it come from ? Was it put there by man ? Impossible. Was it 
laid on in the fathomless recesses of air? No. Was it drawn from the 
interior of the meteorite by some mysterious affinity—some electrical force 
such as meteors are known to possess ? Impossible. Where, then, did that 
great mass gather up its coating of pure metal ? Naturally in the sea. But 
how was it possible ? Was there a mysterious gold lode beneath the white 
sands ? No ; I had sounded it in my lonely walks, and found it of coral 
formation—the last place on earth where nature would store away the gleam¬ 
ing ore. I was baffled, staggered, and overwhelmed ; but I woke from this 
condition of wonder with a new resolve. I should remain there and solve 
the problem if it took the remainder of my life, if it cost me years of peril 
and privation. 

' ‘ I speedily forgot everything else. The past seemed to be no more to 
me. The ancient enchantment of gold over my weak nature was once more 
renewed, and with tenfold intensity. I forgot the dangers at hand from the 
natives, I gave no more heed to the ghosts of my beloved comrades as 
they might have walked abroad over the haunted ship. Alone there at dead 
of night I fell to my task, for I saw in the solving of this problem the 
greatest achievement of modern times. If nature gave up her gold to a 
meteorite, she did so for a reason, and from a storehouse vast and measure¬ 
less. Where was that treasury', and what was the bribe? I should find it, 
and then win her over to my cause with those blandishments of science which 
have so often wrested her precious secrets from her heart of hearts. 

‘ ‘ Day broke over my solitary researches, and with it came new alarms. 
It was soon discovered that the Thunder God had taken refuge on the 
Wizard, and when, after noon passed, and I did not return, there w'as a 
commission sent for me. These emissaries of the barbarian king did not 
come aboard, for they feared even to approach the strange craft, particularly 
with the Thunder God presiding there, and enjoined me from a safe distance 
to lose no time in coming back, with the admonishment that I remained there 
at my peril. 

' ‘ To these entreaties I replied with mild rebukes, and then went below 
to count up my assets. I found the ship in a most frightful state. True, the 
engines and general machinery had escaped the vengeance of the madmen, 
but as for the rest it was in a terrible condition. There was absolutely 
nothing left there that could sustain human life. My own laboratory and 
adjoining apartments were not violated, however, and there I had stored away 
little delicacies which were meant to cheer me on some lonely march over the 
ice bound steeps of Alaska—a lane, alas, I was never to see. By turning my 
retorts into condensers, however, and making the most of every jot of food, 
I could possibly live in comfort for a week. I knew that it would require all 
that time to analyze the constituents of the meteorite, without which I could 
hope to do nothing. I wished, therefore, that the savages would give me 
these few days of grace, and to make quite sure I constructed a strong 
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battery, brought out a powerful induction coil, connecting it with a strand 
of cable, which, under cover of darkness, I festooned about the edge of the 
vessel, where it would be the first thing seized upon by any one attempting 
to board the j’acht. As the ship’s complete armory was on shore, this 
expedient was of more value to me than a gatling gun. To shock them with 
a new sensation would inspire their terror. To kill one or more of their 
number would lead to measures of revenge. 

“ I had plunged well into my work when a second commission, with their 
interpreter, paid me a visit, with a demand to leave the ship forthwith or 
an attack would be made upon my fortress. I told the foremost of the chiefs 
that if their king would come to see me, I would make plain something of the 
ntmost importance to him. The reply was that, inasmuch as there had been 
no gold found through the jungles from the shower from Heaven, and the 
nugget was ascertained to be gold only on the surface, I was evidently not 
what I professed to be. I must therefore deliver myself up instantly, 
or suffer the onslaught which was sure to follow. 

‘ ‘ I replied that all gold was not yellow, but only took that color in the coin¬ 
age, and if they would only make gold pieces of the nugget which they took from 
the sea they should find it pure gold. I told them that I had myself broken 
off a piece of the mass and made it into coin ; and tossing a couple of double 
eagles into the canoe as a proof, I instructed them to bring the nugget to 
me, declaring that I would instantly convert it into sovereigns in the pres¬ 
ence of their king. 

“They seemed greatly elated, and took the gold pieces which I had flung 
to them, gloating and chuckling over them with ecstacy. I think that there 
might have been a deal consummated had not an unfortunate incident turned 
the tide of affairs late that evening. 

‘ ‘ But during that eventful day I made the most important discovery of 
my life. I found that the composition of the meteorite was pure olivine ! 

“Yon cannot understand what this meant to me until I tell you that most 
meteorites are composed of magnetic iron, with a succession of metals in 
lesser proportion, with only a very smill amount of that lava metal known as 
olivine. Olivine was one of the few metals which I had not tested in order to 
discover a perfect cathode for the gathering of gold in the cyanide solution. 
Therefore, making this solution with a moderate percentage of gold, and 
with one wire from my battery to a zinc anode and tte other wire to the 
olivine cathode submerged in the solution, I was amazed and enchanted be¬ 
yond words to discover that the cathode took up the gold in the liquid com¬ 
pound with amazing rapidity. 

“ If, then, the olivine cathode worked so marvelously on a small scale, 
what would be the result with the whole meteorite made into a cathode, and 
with a three thousand volt current from the great dynamo? Naturally, that 
I would make gold more easily taken from the tailings of the mines than was 
ever po.ssible before, and the rewards would be great accordingly. 

“ With my brain on fire at having been the first man on earth to discover 
an absolutely perfect cathode for the gathering of gold, I strolled on deck 
to get the air. It was about dusk. I saw from the shore the emissaries of 
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the king returning to the ship. I trembled lest they might be bearing the 
monster meteorite, for to lose it now would mean all to me. But, to my re¬ 
lief, they came only on a mission of conference, expressing the sovereign’s 
pleasure at my ability to coin the meteor into something which was without 
doubt the genuine article. What plans and projects they had to lay before 
me I shall never know ; for, just at that moment, the tide bore the canoe 
with its seven men against the ship’s side, and instinctively they all made a 
grab at the cable which hung there within reach. Of course, once having 
seized the highly electrified strand, it was impossible for them to let go. They 
shrieked and struggled there while I ran down to shut off the current; and 
on my return I found the whole commission struggling in the water, the 
canoe having overturned, four of the savages who had taken the shock being 
so consumed with terror that they had fainted, and, falling into the water, 

“This unfortunate episode I saw ended matters completely, so far as 
friendly negotiations were concerned. I could never convince the chiefs that 
I had not killed their comrades, but that it was sheer fright and terror upon 
receiving a new sensation. As I expected, when the bodies of the men were 
washed ashore, there was a great commotion, and an instant rallying to 
arms. On the morrow everything would be ended one way or another. The 
savage natures, long repressed, would now break forth in paroxysms of fury 
and vengeance. 

Chapter XI.—A New Factor in the Problem. 

“ All that night I paced the deck of the Wizard. I had written a full 
account of my discovery for the benefit of future scientists. I felt con¬ 
vinced of having made a profound incursion into the secrets of nature. 
Meantime, along the shore the barbarians, with torches and gleaming 
weapons, were anathematizing the Thunder God, vowing to make an onslaught 
upon him and avenge his wanton murder of their chiefs. At last, knowing 
that they would wait till daybreak before attacking the ship, I went back 
to my den below decks and prepared the final message to the world, sealing 
it in a bottle and throwing it overboard. Then I settled down for a few 
hours of communion and preparation for what I firmly believed would be 
my last day on earth. 

‘ ‘ Taking up the piece of oliyine with a sort of caressing fondness, I was 
soon lost in reverie. What a strange respite from a torturing death was the 
coming of that skyward visitant! It had given me but a short lease of life, 
but for even that I was duly grateful. Then I fell to wondering again how 
it. was possible for the meteorite to become coated with gold in the sea, and 
suddenly my whole inner being became illuminated with a sort of inspired 
revelation. I ransacked my memory, and recalled how some years since a 
scientist, one Selwyn, discovered that sea water contained one grain of gold, 
or thereabouts, to every ton of the brine. Tittle as this seemed to be, when 
the enormous volume of the ocean was considered, with a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of gold in every cubic mile of brine, and untold millions of 
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cubic miles, the combined wealth of gold would buy England and all her 
dependencies at twice their value. That mass of precious ore would build 
New York City again of solid gold from the Battery to Harlem ! 

“I sat spellbound before this scientific truth. How did it get there ? 
Sonstadt had told me that it came from the rivers which flowed over exposed 
veins of gold in Australia, Alaska, California, and elsewhere. That while 
the rocks which held the gold underwent slow decomposition, the iodine, 
which is found in large quantities in the sea, and which is one of the known 
solvents of gold, washing against the exposed seams, took it up graiu by 
grain, and deposited it in the measureless depths of ocean. 

‘ ‘ Why, then, was it necessary to go to Alaska and mine the ore when 
the natural process of nature had accomplished this for man ? The ocean 
was a gold mine of such stupendous proportions that one millionth part of it 
in the possession of any one man would make him the Croesus of all ages. 

“The meteorite, then, it was plain, had taken the coating of gold from 

‘ ‘ All meteors are magnetic. They become highly charged by their 
passage through the two hundred or more miles of atmosphere that surrounds 
the earth. By the time the meteor struck the sea, it probably attained a 
high voltage of electricity. The composition being pure olivine, and as 
olivine was the most perfect cathode in existence so far as man’s knowledge 
went, the electrical aflSuity gathered far and wide every particle of gold in 

“ I leaped to my feet, my brain in a whirl. If, then, by natural means 
the olivine gathered the gold from the sea by the aid of its electrical charge, 
what prevented my securing the meteorite, and by immersing it in the sea, 
with the powerful voltage of my dynamo, repeating the process, and gather¬ 
ing gold from the ocean ? 

" I was now convinced that my life was spared for a purpose. I was 
seized with an inordinate desire to live. I felt that with this great door 
of nature ready to yield to my key, I had a right to live. I began to plan a 
stratagem on the savages. They would come at daybreak. I must appease 
them, since to fight was useless. I must cast over my last gold piece to bribe 
them to be quiet. I could not go down to a miserable end with this secret 
on my heart, wdth this gigantic experiment untried. I thought.of starting 
the boilers and the dynamo engines ; but I found them in such a condition 
that it would be useless. I ran the whole gamut of expedients, even plan¬ 
ning to leave the ship and steal ashore with my American gold, make my 
way to the king’s hovel, and bribe him to my cause. I looked out over the 
waters. There was a grayness in the far east, and soon the world would 
be crimsoned with the first burst of dawn. To get to shore now undiscovered 
would be impossible. I should be seen and killed with the first sounding of 
the alarm. The watchers were doubtless ready. To escape to the jungles 
would mean death at this time of year, even if I avoided the wrath of the 
barbarians. No, there was nothing to do but remain aboard and take the 
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shoreward. A light breeze was blowing. It came from the southeast, the 
region of storms. My heart leaped. Could it be possible that another 
typhoon was on its way here ? There was a misty veil over all the southern 
heavens. I knew what it meant. It would blow up so stiffly that the canoes 
■n^ould not venture forth. I never welcomed the coming of a storm with such 
prayerful delight. I all but fell upon my knees in thankfulness as I saw the 
sun come up, then grow obscured, and the southern heavens darken like the 
face of a god in wrath. The savages saw it all, and their hand was stayed. 
I could see them running hither and thither, gesticulating wildly, each with 
arms stolen from the ship’s armory, leaping into the canoes and out again, 
all screaming orders and none obeying them. 

“ At last with a glass I saw the king himself advance to the water’s 
edge. It was evident that in order to save his own life he had resolved no 
longer to attempt to spare mine. He gave a few directions, planning the 
attack, then scanned the southern heavens with a sort of simulation of rage. 
He appeared to be greatly displeased that the execution of the Thunder God 
was delayed, but I am sure that he was in his heart secretly delighted. I 
watched them there till my eyes burned and smarted with the strain, then 
lay back on a coil of rope. 

“ The wind rose to fury now. When again I looked shoreward, I saw 
four men in a canoe making for the Wizard, and at least two hundred 
warriors watching its course, ready to embark if the canoe should reach the 
lee of the ship without capsizing. I never prayed for the sinking of a vessel 
in my life as for that miserable craft whose success would be the signal for 
attack. I even drew with trembling hand a revolver from my belt, prepared 
to annihilate the crew if they approached within pistol shot; but even while 
my eye peered along the barrel, there came a tremendous gust of wind and 
over went the little craft like a chip ! 

‘ ‘ The shouts and groans from the shore even drowned the shrieking of 
the winds, but not a man made an attempt to rescue his comrades. Floun¬ 
dering in the water, the savages clung to their muskets and went down, only 
one having the sense drop his weapon and make for the overturned boat. 
Paddling for shore, he had no more than reached it when he was cut down 
by one of the chiefs for not bringing his gun back with him. 

“ The tempest now grew into a typhoon. The sea, in the shelter of this 
semicircular inlet, was lashed into foam, and the shore was completely shut 
from view. The king and his chiefs had gone into refuge, and I myself 
went below to think out the future, and soon fell into a sound slumber in 
my chair, rocked by the none too gentle motion of the yacht at anchor. It 
was late in the afternoon when I awoke, and the storm was subsiding. I 
felt refreshed and my courage renewed. I went on deck. The shore was 
again visible, through a sort of yellow mist, with the gale still blowing. 
Suddenly there arose from beyond a terrific shout, and instantly the beach 
and .the heights beyond were alive with savages dancing and shouting in 
wild hilarity. I turned to the westward, and was astonished to see a full 
rigged brigantine driven before the wind into the shelter of the bay. even as 
we.outiselves had been many months before. 
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" Naturally the sight of something civilized, even though it might prove 
to be a pirate craft, inspired me with untold joy. As the bark grew nearer, 
however, I saw that she was in a deplorable condition—indeed, was in a state 
bordering on collapse. The waves were breaking over her frightfully, and she 
was sunk so low iu the water that I concluded that her hold was more than 
halt filled. Her sails were torn aw'ay, the mizzenmast broken off short, and 
she was all but lost. The men w'ere tossing overboard everything that they 
could lay their hands on, and the sea about her was a mass of floating cargo. 
Then she settled by the stern, and the crew scrambled like frightened rats 

" I watched all this with my glass, my heart beating wildly. They had 
mistaken the demonstration of the natives to beckonings of safety, for when 
the crew piled into the two lifeboats they struck .straight for the Yataha 
island. It was a perilous voyage, and more than once it looked as if they 
would never reach the island. I knew that it would be far better for them 
if they never did. 

“On the way toward shore one of the boats came very near the yacht, 
and I sounded the alarm with all my might. They certainly could have 
heard every word, but they seemed indifferent, wild to reach land at any 
cost. In vain I shrieked out that they were in danger. ‘ You will be killed 
instantly ! Save yourselves. Come aboard here, as you value your lives,’ I 
cried. But they went on, and I came to the conclusion that none of my 
warnings, shouted in four different langnages, w'as understood. I therefore 
left them to their fate. 

“It was as I expected. They were welcomed by the women with a 
friendly demonstration, then immediately set upon by the men, and a fierce 
encounter ensued. Against such numbers the unarmed sailors could do 
nothing. They simply went down like cattle, at least half a dozen of them, 
seeing resistance out of the question, kneeling down and suffering them¬ 
selves to be bound hand and foot, and carried back to be disposed of later as 
the council should see fit. The bodies of their poor dead sailor comrades 
were then thrown into the sea, after having been stripped of everything the 
savages found to their taste. I watched this sad tragedy with such feelings 
of rage and such a galling spirit of revenge that I was forced to go below 
and control myself by sheer force of will. I resolved to rescue these sur¬ 
vivors, if there w'as any human way to attain this miracle. 

“The wind now veered, and the wreckage which at first moved toward 
the sea now came landward with the gale and the tide. There were bales and 
boxes and hampers of every conceivable variety, and I concluded that the 
ship was on its way to or from China. The tide bore much of this straight 
against the Wizard, and with a desire of seeing what vessel the stranger was. 
and whence she came, I stood by with a hook and tackle, ready to make fast 
the first object that floated within reach. 

“ Strange to relate, the very first treasure trove from that ill fated bark 
was a half barrel of Santa Cruz rum ! 

“ ‘ Here is my salvation ! ’ I cried. Making fast the barrel, I ran with 
all haste to my laboratory and returned with a blue bottle in my blouse. 
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Climbing down once more to the cask, I loosened the bang-, and into its in¬ 
terior I poured sixteen ounces of chloral hydrate. 

‘ ‘ ‘ There ! ’ I cried. ‘ They want a good strong tipple; they shall have 
it.’ Then I set the barrel afloat again, and it took up its shoreward course. 

“The gloom of the heavy sky now gave way to the utter darkness of 
night. Still the savages watched seaward, gathering in the floating wreckage, 
breaking open the parcels and hampers, dividing the booty with lavish hands, 
shrieking like mad with triumph. I sat on a coil of rope and waited tiU the 
discovery of the barrel, and about nine o’clock in the evening I became 
aware of its landing, for there was unusual activity on the part of the men, 
who ran to their several hovels with all haste for all kinds of receptacles. 

‘ ‘ The opportune arrival of the king saved the liquor from being wasted. 
I saw him take a big draft of the concoction himself, and finding it good, 
he appointed four cup bearers to pass out the grog, each man to have his 
proportion. It evidently lasted longer than he thought, for I saw the same 
procession of men pass twice, and even thrice, before the cask which was 
presided over by rushlights on the beach; and then the dance began. 

‘ ‘ It was even a more barbaric spectacle than that I had witnessed after 
the wanton vandalism of the Wizard’s wine closet. I soon noted that the 
action of rum was giving wdy to the more potent influences of the drug. I 
knew that L had concocted the libation with enough to put to sleep for at 
least two days an army of the strongest constitutions. Up and down the 
beach they tore and shrieked like maniacs, till, as before, the women becom¬ 
ing frightened, had gathered themselves in groups, and finally slunk away 
into the darkness of the jungles. 

‘ ‘ The king witnessed one mortal combat between his maniacal subjects ; 
then, as a safeguard, he ordered the arms gathered together and deposited 
w'here there might be no danger of a wholesale slaughter following the mid¬ 
night debauch ; but his precautions were scarcely necessary. One by one 
the young men and the chiefs staggered shrieking over the green, then fell 
into heaps, struggling and murmuring in mad frenzy. At last, after many 
hours of revelry, the final shout of laughter rent the air ; and arming myself 
to the teeth, I slipped down into my canoe and paddled to the silent shore. 

‘ ‘ The white sand was strewn with the wreckage of the brigantine, dotted 
with the blood of the slain sailors, and here and there in stony slumber lay 
the savages in sprawling heaps. In the flaring gleams of the rushlights I 
saw these frightfuTshapes, then made my way towards the king’s palace. 

“ I had not gone far when groans brought me to the side of seven men, 
two of them wounded, but all bound hand and foot. They were the sailors of 
the brigantine which was now at the bottom of the placid bay. It was a 
mangel that in the frenzy of the drugged rum they escaped assassination ; 
but the chloral had done its work too speedily. Instantly I unbound the 
captives, imploring them in every language at my command to remain silent. 
With every show of surprised joy and unutterable gratitude, the men leaped 
to their feet, relieving their comrades till all were unbound. Then I discov¬ 
ered why these sailors had not heard me as I had shouted to them from the 
decks of the Wizard. To a man they were deaf and dumb. 
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' ‘ Reduced to signs and motions, I ordered the two wounded men to be 
carried down to the lifeboat which still clung to the shore, and then return¬ 
ing to the palace, we found his majesty lying on his face over his own 
threshold. He was unconscious, the drug having taken effect before he 
could seek the shelter of his home. Binding him securely, we carried 
him to the other lifeboat, then returned for the council of six—the head 
chiefs of the king’s realm and our deadliest enemies. We found them, one 
by one ; and it was with the utmost persuasion, and even threats, that I pre¬ 
vented the sailors from stamping out the lives of these savages in revenge 
for their comrades’ murder ; but assuring them that it would be far more 
to our interest to make them prisoners, they spared the brutes, carrying 
them to the boats. 

“ Arriving safely on board the Wizard, we deposited the seven prisoners 
there, well bound, leaving one man to stand guard under arms. The two 
wounded sailors were cared for as well as possible, then the lifeboats were 
taken back to shore. First, the arms which had been taken from the savages 
and secreted in the palace by the king were hunted up and placed aboard a 
boat, even to the last saber; then a search was made for the missing meteorite. 
In this last precious hunt we were baffled. 

‘' Morning broke, and with it returned the women by the hundreds. When 
they saw the havoc that the drugged rum had caused, there was consterna¬ 
tion, breaking here and there into lamentations. But when they discovered 
their king and six principal chiefs, including the interpreter, made prisoners, 
their shrieks rent the heavens. In vain they tried to wake their warriors 
into a realization of the calamity that had befallen them. All day long the 
struggle went on, but the drug baffled them. 

' ‘ It was not until the morning of the second day that the savages came 
out of their trances, and a more abandoned and miserable crew of bipeds it 
would be impossible to imagine. Slowly they comprehended their predica¬ 
ment, and as the chiefs came to—among the first his majesty himself—they 
were separated and tied here and there in different parts of the ship. When 
the islanders realized fully the condition of affairs, a wiser sentiment began 
to prevail. The interpreter was unbound, and under cover of weapons, was 
told to communicate the will of the new crew of the Wizard to the riotous 
islanders. They were told that the king and his council were prisoners, and 
that every particle of the booty taken from the yacht, as well as from the 
brigantine, must be brought aboard the Wizard ; that one hostile move¬ 
ment on the part of the islanders would be instantly answered by a general 
slaughter of the king and his council. With this message one of the sailors, 
more daring than the rest, rowed the interpreter ashore. 

“Fortunately the announcement was received with dogged cowardice 
and the attitude of whipped dogs. The islanders realized that they escaped 
death by a miracle, and that the salvation of their chiefs depended upon 
their faithful fulfilment of the conditions of the letters’ release. Sullenly 
at first, but finally with great alacrity, the savages began the hunt for 
the booty, 

' ‘ Load after load of every conceivable kind of plunder, .some 


of value, 
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some perfectly useless, was emptied from the hovels of the savages, until it 
was reported that the last vestige of the wreckage was restored. Still we 
persisted, and as often as we did so, threatening the chiefs with death, the 
boats would come back with new spoils. Last of all to be given up was the 
ammunition from the armory, at which point we concluded that they had 
scoured the island and done their best to ransom their chiefs. One or two 
were then released to encourage the natives, and then the demands were 
renewed. The meteorite was the next ransom, and it was a long time forth¬ 
coming. It had evidently been hidden ; but after long hours of anxious 
delay, for I had feared that the nugget of olivine had been cast back into 
the sea, I saw with my glass a score of men bearing the heavy burden down 
to the boat. The taking of that precious load to the ship was something that 
kept me on the rack, and the natives as w'ell ; for I had threatened to an¬ 
nihilate the captives instanter if by any mishap the nugget fell overboard. 
It was with a sigh of relief that I saw the ropes bound around the precious 
meteorite at last, and the word given to hoist it into its haven of safety. 

“ Now, feeling qnite snre of everything, we let the chiefs free, but still 
held the king himself prisoner while we began the restoration of the ship. 
It was fortunate we took this precaution, for we had scores of favors to ask 
before we could possibly make the Wizard habitable again. His majesty was 
treated with extreme kindness, yet he chafed under captivity, being in 
constant fear of execution. He implored his ally, the interpreter, to 
enjoin his people to grant our every request and so save his life, as he 
thought that revenge was as keenly alive in the civilized as in the savage 
breast. 

“ It was fully two months before the Wizard was restored to seagoing 
condition ; bnt as my deaf mute sailors, whose lives I had saved, and who 
answered my every beck and nod with the gravest servility, were men of in¬ 
telligence, I had no trouble in giving each man a position on the ship accord¬ 
ing to his talents. 

‘ ‘ The tw’o wounded sailors proved to be the most valuable assistants, after 
they had been restored by the aid of my medicine chest and my zealous if 
impracticable skill. I felt now that the life of every man was like that of a 
brother, of untold valne to me. I made one of the men chief engineer, and 
the other his assistant; and worthy of the posts they proved. 

‘' Fortunately the excessive drought for the many months the yacht lay 

ransom we ordered the Wizard’s hold filled with w'ood from the jungles of 
the island, so there might be no doubts of our having fuel enough to reach 
the Society Jslands, some six hundred miles distant, where w'e intended to 
winter, proceeding southward and home in the late spring. I meant, in case 
my experiments proved successfnl, not to attempt the Alaska trip at all. 

It was a gala day when at last the king of Yataha was granted the 
freedom he so little deserved. He had grown ten years older in the few 
months’ captivity. He was servilely obsequious to me at the last, and 
frankly told me that death was the penalty he knew was his due. Then, 
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amid shouts and execrations from the populace, the sea chariot of the 
Thunder God steamed out of the little bay, taking a course easterly by north 
toward more genial surroundings. 

‘ ‘ In the shelter of a more auspicious island some weeks later, I took up 
the grand experiments. During this strange voyage on the silent ship, 
ceaseless in my watching over the novel crew, I had ample time to arrange 
matters, so that when the first stop was made I set to work without any of 
those delays which usually baffie the explorer for new secrets in nature’s 

' ‘ My first labor was the casting of the olivine into a series of plates to be 
used as cathodes for the great dynamo. This was a most trying task, par¬ 
ticularly as I had not the most convenient implements at hand ; and I found 
that when heated beyond the fusing point the olivine lost sadly in volume. 
This work being successfully accomplished, the olivine plates were affixed to 
teakwood beams, something more than two feet apart, the whole series 
making a cathode no less than forty feet square. This, properly wired, 
suspended from the stern of the ship, submerged to a depth of twenty feet. 

‘ ‘ The zinc anodes, on something of the same principle, I had less dif¬ 
ficulty in making, being thoroughly acquainted with the workings of that 
metal ; and that negative pole, properly wired, I suspended from the ship’s 
bow. Then I started the great dynamo, and waited. 

“In all my experiments my faithful men did my bidding without the 
slightest hesitation. What they thought me, I little know. They certainly 
entertained toward me a feeling of awe akin to that which the savages of 
the Yataha Island entertained for the Thunder God. I think they believed 
me to be some mad scientist with more money than wits. I paid them in 
gold at the end of each month, keeping up their spirits and their loyalty 
toward me. Without them I was handicapped indeed. 

“ Night and day we poured that terrible voltage of electric current 
through the ocean from stem to stern, anchored fore and aft in such a manner 
that the tides, passing in and out twice a day, and the natural South Sea 
current, running eighteen miles an hour, shot between the electrodes under 
the ship, separated thus at a distance of one hundred and forty feet, no less 
than twenty tons of sea brine per second. For three days the high voltage 
current was kept up, and then the wonder working cathode was lifted from 

“With that breathless interest did I await the first gleam from the clear 
depths, counting the clicks of the capstan with my very heart beats. One— 
two—three—four—five ! A moment more and I should know whether I was 
to be one of the foremost discoverers of the age, or merely a madcap, bank¬ 
rupt dreamer. 

‘ ‘ At last! Never shall I forget the first warm glistening of those gold 
laid cathodes as they beamed there in the early light. How the sight thrilled 
me ! I gave a leap, and all the men stood about me, staring. They had not 
an idea what I had accomplished, but I had fired them with my own enthu¬ 
siasm. I shook them one and all by the hand ; I shouted, sang, and gave 
thanks in such a frenzy of delight that I am sure they believed me insane. 
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Theu I detached one of the olivine plates, and ran with it to my 
laboratory. 

‘ ‘ The single plate proved up five ounces of virgin gold. According 
to that, our labor had netted us nearly three thousand dollars a day. The 
olivine cathode was doing with ease all I had claimed for it. We remained 
in one spot till we had taken a million dollars’ worth of gold from the sea, 
then moved on to the vicinity of Australia. 

“ It was here that the greatest amount of gold was found, owing to the 
rich quality of the ore in the rivers which empty into the sea after having 
traversed the Australian gold regions, the percentage being nearly two grains 
of gold to the ton of sea water. Our cathode often enriched us here at the 
rate of five thousand dollars a day, depending on the state of the sea and 
swiftness of the tides and currents. We worked with great secrecy, not 
alone in fear of piracy, but convinced that if the truth could be known, and 
olivine discovered, it would be but a question of time when gold would be 
taken from the sea in such quantities as to bring its value down below that 
of the baser metals, compelling an instant change in the currency standards of 
the world—a calamity the gravity of which it would be impossible to calculate. 

“ Is it so strange, then, that within four years after my departure from the 
metropolis I turned up again with a goodly store ? Or was it odd that in 
seeking investment for my burdensome treasure I should have gone into 
Wall Street, to be soon seized with the inevitable madness, with the inevi¬ 
table result ? 

" But, thank God, for all my disasters in the Street, for all my disillu¬ 
sion of financial life, there was one sweet consolation. I met and loved at 
first sight the dearest little woman on God’s green earth.” 


Chapter XII.— An Unexpected Seqube. 


” Hark —hush. Jack ! What was that?” ^ 

Millie, nevertheless, thought she heard afar over the silent waters an omi- 

glauce. ” Come ! ” he said, with a slight tremor in his voice, leaping up and 
seizing his companion by the hand. Hurriedly they passed down over the 


” What is it. Jack ? ” she queried, in faint whispers. 

"The ship—the mysterious ship,” was the calm answer. ”It will soon 
be here now.” 

‘ ‘ What ! The Wizard ? Is it possible that you have signaled the 
Wizard?” 


” Watch—yonder ! ” came the quick reply. 

Suddenly three small flashes of colored lights gleamed along the wave, 
then Marks dropped to his knees in the sand, performing what seemed to be 
a weird sort of incantation. The result was three flashes of scarlet flame 
from fla.sh pow'der laid upon the flat of the rock. 
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Millie stood still, quite dazed now to confront at last the reality of all 
this amazing narrative, which bore the semblance of a dream in spite of her 
efforts to rouse herself into a realization of its positive truth, 

Thrice the siguals came, each time nearer and nearer, as often repeated 
from the strand. 

“Thank God ! They are safe. I know from that signal that all is well 
on board—that all my strange apprehensions which have so long haunted me 
are groundless. NowTor a new life ! Millie, we shall secure this treasure 
here on shore, then in the propitious Wizard be off for the South Seas, to 
return only when the most faB?ilous wealth on earth is ours ; then we shall 
bury the precious olivine cathode in forty fathoms of ocean, and keep the 
secret till another generation. Ah, does not life seem worth living again ? 
Ho ! Again they are signaling. I must answer. ’ ’ 

Marks bent down in the damp sand, his eyes on the water, but suddenly 
he uttered a sharp cry. “ Distress ! ’’ he moaned. “ That is the signal of 
distress. Great heavens 1 Something has happened-’ ’ 

Suddenly, and without any sign of warning, there flashed from the turrets 
of some strange and gigantic Goliath nearly a mile to the southeast a ter¬ 
rible ray of light, arrow tipped as with living fire, of such power and bril¬ 
liancy that, as it poured its concentrated volume through the solid night, it 
bathed the mysterious ship, advancing shoreward so stealthily, from stem to 
stern in a white coronal of glory. Bullets it might have escaped with ease 
in the night, but that awful eye from the behemoth’s decks there was no 

Marks was quivering in every respect. He was speechless. 

“What is it, Jack?” cried the astonished woman, appalled and suddenly 
frozen to the heart by the strange spectacle. 

‘ ‘ A cruiser, ’ ’ moaned Marks. 

‘' A cruiser—a government sea hound. Oh, the scoundrels; they have 
tracked me at last-’ ’ 

“Who—who?” 

“ Those gutter rats of Wall Street whom I gave a scourging yesterday. 
Ah, Millie, this is the end of ends, I fear. They have set the government’s 
Cerberus upon us, believing that I am in league with some gigantic combi¬ 
nation of pirate ships-’ ’ 

But the hard sentence w^as never finished. ‘ ‘ Boom ! boom ! ’ ’ thundered 
the cruiser’s guns over the black waste like a voice of cruel judgment. 

They could see both shots zip through the sheet of solid white flame that 
bathed the mysterious ship from the cruiser’s search light. 

The first shot crossed her bows; but the second—ill fated blow of destiny! 
—seemed to swerve from its course, crashing through the Wizard at the 
water line just forward of the forecastle. 

Marks sank in his tracks with a deep moan, his head bowed down in 
his encircling arms. He could not bear to see what was to follow—what 
soon did follow. 

There was a desperate scramble on both ships’ decks now. On die 
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cruiser they were wild to capture the mysterious ship before she sank, on the 
stricken craft the seamen were taking to the boats to save themselves from 

For only a moment did the little game fighter struggle as if trying to rally 
even in the death throes, then she pitched forward and went down like a 

‘ ‘ They have murdered her ! ’ ’ cried Marks in the agony of his heart. 
It is the end of ends, Millie. We are lost—everything, everything ! ’ ’ 

Millie half fell beside her husband on the slime mantled rocks, clasping 
her comforting arms about his neck, whispering something which broke with 
a sob. The calamity seemed too great for utterance. 

Suddenly the stricken man rose and turned his face from the sea whither 
he no longer had the courage to look, plodding on back toward their little 
ambush. “ Well, Millie,” he said with a despairing sigh, ‘‘Heaven has still 
left to us a little of the treasure—somewhat of the reward for courage and 
strength in adversity. Come ; let us go back and guard it, lest these 
monsters in the flesh, having robbed us of the greater wealth, now despoil us 
of the lesser.” 

Arm in arm, Millie clinging to her husband without speaking, the pair 
made their way back into the thick undergrowth. 

Suddenly there was heard a low alarm, like one on guard giving a signal 
to his allies in hiding there, and the heart of John Marks gave a leap. . 

He understood it all on the instant. Snatching two revolvers from his 
belt, he started on a quick pace toward the buried treasure, resolved to fire 
mercilessly upon the first stir of a living form, to shoot to kill now in order 
to protect this last floating spar of a sinking fortune. 

There was a scurrying of feet, then an open fusillade of bullets, rapid, 
fierce, and deadly. 

Millie, overwhelmed with terror, dropped to the ground like stone. 

The firing lasted some moments, Mark advancing and emptying one 
weapon after another till he stood beside the uncovered but still safe treasure, 
steadying himself triumphantly there, weak from loss of blood from a bullet 
wound in the shoulder. 

With limbs all but turned to chalk, Millie made her terrified way forward 
through the thick gloom. ‘‘ Jack, Jack ! ” she called, as if she expected to 
hear no answer to her appeal save a death rattle. ‘‘Jack, are you hurt? ” 

‘ ‘ Fear nothing, ’ ’ came the confident encouragement. ' ‘ It is all over, 
and we have saved our own, thank Heaven ! ’' 

Millie came forward, seizing her husband in her frenzy of joy. 

‘ ‘ Look ! ’ ’ said Marks. 

‘‘ Where? ” 

‘ ‘ Yonder ! ’ ’ The man was pointing to a strange coil of inanimate shape¬ 
lessness sprawled at full length face downward in the sand. 

‘ ‘ What is it ? ” she queried with a gasp. 

‘ ‘ It is ‘ the little man in black ’—the hound your father set upon me, and 
who then turned traitor to him at the last. He is dead. And yonder, mor¬ 
tally wounded, if I may judge, for my aim is sure-” 
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‘' Who—who ? ’ ’ cried the breathless woman. 

“ His highness, Prince -von Marlane ! ” 

For a long time there was no sound. Millie was struck to ice. The Veins 
seemed to flow chill quicksilver through her panting bosom. 

'' So ends it all, Millie. But stay ; you must find something to bind over 
this wound. I believe I am hurt rather badly-’ ’ 

“You—hurt?” cried the young wife, leaping up, all devotion, compas¬ 
sion, and heroism now. 

‘' In the shoulder. It is only a fle.sh wound, but it bleeds, and I am weak. 
Get some leaves, quick ; then tear your skirt to shreds and bind it up. We 
shall sit here and watch till daybreak.” 

And while the faithful bride was snatching down the boughs about her, 
she heard him murmur ; 

“But it is all safe, Millie; it is all just as I left it. A little moment 
more and we should have been as penniless as the curbstone gods on Wall 
Street yesterday after their overturning in the gutters. With this we shall 
go forth and begin life anew. Shall we not, my love ? ’ ’ 

Charles Edward Bams. 


KNOW’ST THOU THE HAND? 


Know’ST thou the land where sky blue flowers 
Grow six feet high from the scarlet ground, 
And twist themselves into impossible bowers. 
With whirligig leaves around ? 

Thither, oh, thither, love, let us fly 

’Neath jet black trees and a pea green sky ! 

In the nightmare garden of Poster Land. 


Know’k thou the land where a giant girl. 
With a vacant face and solid hair. 

With garments of many a serpentine twirl, 
Stands on the amber air ? 


Thither, oh, thither, love, let us fly ! 
For I long to meet her before I die. 


The mystical maiden of Poster Land. 


Marion Couthouy Smith, 
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